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PRANKS OF THE PRINTER. 


BY LEROY ARMSTRONG. 


BTATSON & WILSON, printers and 
publishers, were very much in need 
of a man. There was the new tax 
list, just awarded them by the popu- 

list county commissioners they had helped to elect, 

and they did not know a thing about the insanity- 
breeding problem of rule and figure work. They ‘‘ had 
learned the trade’’ like many another man in the coun- 
try, and could set. straight composition with anybody. 
Watson, indeed, had developed a talent for display 
lines, and could satisfy all the demands of Watertown 
merchants for envelopes and letter-heads, and, by fol- 
lowing the general form of ancient, wall-borne speci- 
mens, could ‘‘do’’ sale bills to your heart’s delight. 

But who should save them from the pitfall of rules 
and figures? 

As they stood at the bottom of the stairway thinking 
of these things, they saw a stranger on the street — 
Watertown always looked twice at a stranger. It was 
just unhurried enough to spare the time. This man was 
of medium height, slender, with the appearance of one 
who has flourished in cities, catching the style and the 
garments that are unusual in the country. His hands 
were slender, and there was a something about the right 
thumb and forefinger which proclaimed his craft at once. 

‘* He’s a printer,’’ said Watson. 

‘*He’s seen the sign, and is coming over,”’ 
Wilson. 

The new man paused at the entrance way, read the 
cardboard office signs on the stairway, looked at the two 
men critically, and inquired: 

‘* Any chance for work ?’’ 

‘*How did you know we were the publishers?’’ 
asked Watson. ; 

‘*How did you know I was a printer?’’ asked the 
man. 

In the afternoon he took charge of the delinquent 
list, and in half an hour they knew they were secure. 


said 


He was a craftsman. He knew everything, from bend- 
ing rule to casting rollers. But he would not pull the 
hand press, and he would not work Saturday afternoon. 
They labored with him on those points; but he laughed, 
and said he was past it. 

He was given to jesting;. and one of his happiest 
thoughts was to shoot a spray of water into the eye of 
an inquisitive citizen who wanted to see purple stars in 
a galley of dead type, wetted for distribution. He 
changed the figures in the advertisement of lands delin- 
quent, after the first issue, and wondered if the money 
lenders who should later purchase could make good 
title with defective publication. He taught Watson & 
Wilson how to double their income from foreign adver- 
tisers by taking twice as much business as the paper 
could carry, and stop the press in time to lift out one 
line, and set in the other. It troubled their consciences— 
attributes which, he assured them, the foreign adver- 
tisers did not possess. 

In a good many ways he enjoyed himself. 
clear to everyone that he held the town and all its 
belongings in something like contempt; but he was so 
amiable about it, so suave in his treatment of people, 
that punishment was unthought of, and antipathy was 
disarmed. 

When Watson & Wilson began advertising for the 
Fourth of July celebration, ‘‘the Printer’’ was ready to 
move. He had worked three months in one town, and 
was hungry for the city. They wanted him to stay. 
They sat down one day in June, when ‘‘ the paper was 
off,’’ and tried to argue it. He told them he must 
make a confession. There was a young woman in the 
town, sweetheart —affianced, he feared —of a man 
whom he regarded as his friend; and she had smiled 
upon him. She was very fair, and he feared he might 
forget himself, prove disloyal, and court a girl to his 
friend’s undoing. They applauded the chivalric senti- 
ment and went away — Watson assured it was Wilson’s 


It was 
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young lady, Wilson convinced it was Watson’s girl. 
The Fourth of July had come. Wilson was master of 
ceremonies. Watson was leader of the band. People 
came in delegations from the country. There was a 
cannon on the bluff, and a float on the river. Wilson 
wanted something with which to load that 20-pounder. 
Cramming down wet paper was good in its way, but it 
didn’t make noise enough. The Printer suggested old 
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roller composition. There were loads of it in the big 
box on the landing. It was the one indestructible thing 
on earth. It alone could support the theory of matter’s 
persistent continuance. 

The country delegations were formed at the south of 
town, and must march through to the north—a pageant 
to delight the natives, and fill all rival towns with envy. 

‘‘Ram down that roller composition,’’ said the 
Printer, ‘‘and they will hear your old cannon in four- 
teen counties every time she speaks.’’ 

Wilson did as directed. Watson came by with the 
band. Wilson pulled a very long rod of iron from a 
fire, ran across the open space, and whipped his red-hot 
torch upon the powder-sprinkled touchhole of the 
20-pounder. 

The powder flamed into a geyser of fire, there was a 
flash, a pause —and then a shock which stopped the 
current of the river. The roller composition had clung 
to the gun’s interior, refusing ejectment, and the cannon 
was shattered in a hundred pieces. 

The noise was terrible. The concussion shook 
Watson from his feet and hurled half of the band in a 
pile above him. _ It lifted the ambitious Wilson, and set 
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him down in the leading wagon of a passing delegation. 
How the crowd escaped unharmed was a marvel no 
man could solve. The forward four feet of the cannon 
leaped fifty yards and stood up like a post, the yielding 
but tenacious ancient composition bubbling like a blos- 
som from the ragged iron. 

Watson excused himself while the crowd was mak- 
ing inquiries, and started up town for the Printer. 

Wilson climbed out of the countryman’s wagon and 
joined his partner in the search. 

A messenger boy from the telegraph office met them 
at the bottom of the stairs, with the regulation yellow 
envelope. 

Watson opened it, and Wilson read over his shoul- 
der. The date was in a county seat twenty miles away. 

“‘T heard your cannon.” 


And that was the last they ever heard of the Printer. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
DISCRIMINATION IN THE USE OF WORDS.* 


NO. VII.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


TRONG disapproval has been expressed of men 
who criticise certain uses of words, and it surely 
would be justifiable if all uttered restrictions were like 
some of them. A most surprising instance of pedantry 
is the assertion made in a recent book that ‘‘ campaign’”’ 
as applied to preparation for an election is indefensible. 
What could be more natural than likening a political 
battle to a military campaign, and so taking the word as 
a common designation of such a battle? All the dic- 
tionaries give definitions for the transferred application 
of ‘‘campaign,’’ and not one says anything against it. 
There is no reason for objecting to it. 

The correctness of saying ‘‘a celebrity’’ for a cele- 
brated person is said to be in dispute. Some writers 
say that it is better to call such people ‘‘ distinguished 
persons,’’ but this seems to smack of affectation. 

It has been said that ‘‘character’’ and ‘‘ reputa- 
tion’’ are often used as synonyms. Of course no 
thoughtful person could so use them, because they are 
words of very different meaning. Probably the error 
noticed by the writers who say the words are used as 
synonyms was not what they called it, but a misuse of 
‘character’? when ‘‘reputation’’ should have been 
used. Miss Amelia Edwards wrote, ‘‘I thus obtained 
a character for natural powers,’’ etc. She simply did 
not write what she meant, nor did she come any nearer 
to correct expression than if she had used any other 
wrong word. Any proofreader should have such a 
misuse corrected. 

There is a clear difference between ‘‘childish’’ and 
‘*childlike,’’ although it is merely conventional. Ety- 
mologically the words are exact synonyms, but, as the 
Century Dictionary says, the suffix ‘‘ish’’ in words. 
like ‘‘ childish’’ has acquired a more or less depreciative 
or contemptuous force. When a man is said to be 
childish the meaning should be that he is weaker in. 
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character or action than a man should be, for that is the 
only sense that will be conveyed to a reader who knows 
the word correctly. A sentence quoted in a book to 
show wrong use of ‘‘childish’’ contains the words 
‘*childish unconsciousness of admiration,’’ which would 
have been right if the word criticised had retained its 
original simplicity of sense, but which is wrong, because 
the right word for that simplicity is ‘‘ childlike.’’ 

A word that has educed a variety of opinion among 
purists is ‘‘clever.’’ Alfred Ayres, in ‘‘ The Verbalist,’’ 
says it is most improperly used in this country in the 
sense of good-natured, well-disposed, good-hearted. 
C. W. Bardeen, in ‘‘ Verbal Pitfalls,’’ says it may be 
considered legitimate, though harped at by some critics, 
and quotes M. Schele de Vere as calling it one of the 
most disputed words in our speech, that seems to have 
been undeservedly criticised, as its meaning varies 
almost infinitely with the locality where it is used. 
R. C. Trench, in ‘‘ English, Past and Present,’’ says : 
‘*«*Clever’ is an excellent example of a low-born word 
which almost without observation has found its way into 
good society, though meaning one thing in our [Eng- 
lish] dialects, another in America, and another in our 
standard English.’’ It has been said that the word is 
rarely used in the United States in the common English 
sense (skillful, quick, adroit), but that is undoubtedly 
the best sense in which to use it. The word seems to 
be one that may well be left unchallenged by a proof- 
reader, no matter how a writer uses it. 

Another word about which authorities differ is 
‘*climax,’’ used in the sense of acme. William C. 
Hodgson says of it: ‘‘A use as wrong as it is popular, 
though sanctioned even by Professor Skeat, with whom 
the word means highest degree. As well might 
‘ascending scale’ mean the top note of the keyboard. 
Neither Johnson nor Webster recognized the modern 
use of ‘climax’ in the sense of acme.’’ The Webster’s 
Unabridged and International do recognize it, and so 
do all the other modern dictionaries except Worcester’s, 
though the Standard says, in its ‘‘ Faulty Diction,”’ 
that ‘‘climax’’ is not properly the same as ‘‘acme,”’ 
though sometimes so used by writers. All this dis- 
agreement seems to lead naturally to the conclusion that 
the sense objected to is not seriously objectionable, and 
yet it is undoubtedly true that the best use of the word 
is in its strictly rhetorical sense of ‘‘a figure in which 
the parts of a sentence or paragraph are so arranged 
that each succeeding one rises above its predecessor in 
impressiveness.’’ It is clearly preferable to use some 
other expression for the sense in which ‘‘ climax’’ is the 
subject of dispute. 

Such expressions as ‘‘save the plotters from con- 
dign and most deserved punishment,’ ‘‘ He deserves 
condign punishment,”’ and ‘‘ does not deserve condign 
punishment the less because it often succeeds in escap- 
ing it,’’ seem to indicate that their writers think ‘‘ con- 
dign’’ means severe. It does not. It means well 


’ 


ce 


deserved or merited, and to deserve condign punish- 


This 


ment is simply to deserve deserved punishment. 
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shows clearly that ‘‘condign’’ should not be used as it 
stands in the expressions quoted. 

‘‘Comprise’’ is frequently misused, as in the phrase 
‘‘houses comprising the row,’’ seen in one of the few 
newspapers that make a special point of using only the 
best language and in the best way, and in which bad 
diction is a little worse than it is in others that are less 
pretentious. Houses compose a row; the row com- 
prises the houses. To compose is to form by being 
placed together, and to comprise is to include or grasp 
together, as elements in a collection. The error of 
substitution is very common, but no amount of currency 
can make this wrong use correct. Some instances 
noted are, ‘‘ vessels comprising the fleet,’’ ‘‘ companies 
comprising the syndicate,’’ ‘‘ deputies who comprised 
the congress,’’ ‘‘towns now comprise a part of the 
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Each of these should have been corrected by 
‘‘compose’’ is plainly the 


city.”’ 
the proofreader, as in each 
right word. 

We seldom say that anything is ‘‘ condoned,’’ by 
which we should mean forgiven, except a violation of 
the marriage vow, although ‘‘ condone’’ is allowable in 
other connections. Fitzedward Hall says: ‘‘ ‘Con- 
done,’ an old legal technicality, has of late received a 
popular welcome as a stately euphemism for pardon or 
overlook.’’ Nevertheless, it is better to avoid the word 
except in its legal restriction even in the sense of for- 
give, and it is not correctly usable in any other sense. 
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It is said to have been used in place of ‘‘ compensate ’”’ 
and of ‘‘atone for,’’ but the error is certainly not 
frequent. 

‘*Consider’’ is said by some writers to be perverted 
from its true meaning by most of those who use it. It 
is said the word is made to do service for ‘‘ think,’’ 
‘*suppose,’’ and ‘‘regard,’’ in such expressions as ‘‘ I 
consider his course unjustifiable,’’ ‘‘I have always con- 
sidered it my duty,’’ ‘‘I consider him as a clever man.”’ 
So common is this use that it may be held justifiable, 
especially as all the lexicographers record it without 
objection. Yet it surely is more common than it should 
be, as the other words, more simple in their meaning, 
often fully express the intended sense. ‘‘ Consider,’’ 
when best used in this way, should imply matured 
opinion, following real consideration or reflection. 

Actions or happenings are continual when they are 
repeated at intervals, regular or otherwise. An action 
or occurrence is continuous from its beginning to its 
ending, however short the time, though seldom so 
called unless lasting at least relatively a long time. <A 
line of any kind (as a railroad line) is continuous if 
unbroken or uninterrupted. The distinction is not 
always preserved, though it should be. It is real error 
to confuse the words, either by saying ‘‘ continual’’ for 
uninterrupted continuance or ‘‘continuous’’ for that 
which is interrupted. In the Century Dictionary we 
find a list of synonyms under the word ‘‘incessant,”’ 
with the remark that ‘‘in the Bible ‘continual’ is some- 
times used for ‘continuous,’ but the distinction is now 
clearly established.’’ In the definitions the dictionary 
does not enforce the distinction. 

An absolute error that is often printed is the misuse 
of ‘‘converse’’ when reverse, opposite, inverse, or 
contrary is meant. The converse of a proposition or 
statement is not a contradictory statement, but one that 
uses the same terms in inverse order. Thus, ‘‘ Every 
religious man must be honest’’ gives as its converse, 
‘‘Every honest man must be religious.’’ It is seldom 
necessary to use ‘‘converse’’ in this way in ordinary 
writing, as the proper occasion seldom occurs. 

(To be continued.) 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ELECTROTYPING — MOLDING. 
NO. XI.— BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 

HE most important department of electrotyping, 
from the workman’s point of view, is the molding, 
and it is here that the question of profit or loss on a job 
is often determined. In some other departments of the 
foundry the work may be slighted to some extent with- 
out materially affecting the output, but carelessness or 
inefficiency on the part of the molder always means 
delay, extra expense for finishing inferior electrotypes, 
and possibly a final rejection of the job. A cheap 
(poor) molder is always the most expensive man in the 
foundry, for unless a perfect mold is obtained the time 
expended in later operations of depositing, casting and 
finishing will be wasted. The material most generally 
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employed for molding composition is beeswax, mixed 
with a little crude turpentine and plumbago. The pro- 
portions vary somewhat, according to the ideas of the 
molder. A good combination is composed of pure bees- 
wax 85 per cent, turpentine 10 per cent, and plumbago 
5 per cent. If the molding room is very warm, about 
5 per cent of burgundy pitch may be added with advan- 
tage. In some instances gutta-percha is employed as a 
molding material, and under proper conditions the 
results obtained are very satisfactory. The kind best 


FIG. 9. ELECTRO” PERS’ HAND MOLDING PREss. 

adapted for the work is what is known as the unmanu- 
factured but purified sheet. Gutta-percha takes a coating 
of blacklead readily, and is impervious to the solution. 
When used for molding without pressure, as is usually 
the case in duplicating steel engravings or articles of a 
fragile nature, it is melted and thoroughly mixed with 
about forty per cent refined lard, or it may be dissolved 
in bisulphide of carbon, and then moderately heated 
until it is thin enough to pour. 

A good molding composition for certain purposes 
may be made by melting together 1 pound of lead, 34 
pound of tin, and 1% pounds of bismuth. This alloy 
melts at the temperature of boiling water, and assumes 
a soft but firm condition just before setting, at which 
time the impression should be made. The principal 
advantage of this composition is found in the fact that 
it expands in cooling, and therefore takes a very sharp 
impression. An elastic composition recommended by 
Urquhart, which may be used for molding an entire 
object at one time, is prepared as follows: 8 pounds of 
good glue is soaked in cold water until quite soft. It is 
then placed in a glue pot and mixed with 2 pounds of 
treacle. The whole is heated and thoroughly incorpo- 
rated by stirring ; when the mold is not likely to be 
roughly handled, 4% pound of beeswax may be added 
to'the mixture. This material is poured around the 
prepared object, and when set may be cut open from top 
to bottom, and the object removed ; the mold will now 
spring into its original position and shape. The ten- 
dency of this composition to absorb water may be pre- 
vented by immersing the mold in a weak solution of 











bichromate of potash, and drying in the sun. An 
insoluble coating is thus secured. 

A list of materials suitable for molding composition 
might be extended to include nearly any inelastic sub- 
stance which can be sufficiently softened to receive an 
impression from type or cuts with a reasonable degree 
of pressure. Within a few years various molding com- 
pounds have been introduced into the market which 
are claimed to be cheaper than beeswax and in some 
respects superior. The base of these compounds is said 
to be ozokerite or a kind of crude paraffin. However, 
there is no material which, for general work, equals in 
popularity pure beeswax. Freedom from lumps, fiber, 
or grain insures a perfect medium for the production of 
the finest lines and shades of engraving. It may be 
easily softened by heat to the degree most suitable for 
molding and will not perceptibly shrink in cooling or 
recover its form after receiving an impression. More- 
over it takes blacklead readily, is unabsorbent and may 
be used over and over innumerable times. In this age 
of adulterations it is not always easy to obtain pure wax, 
but most adulterations may be detected. The materials 
which are most commonly mixed with wax are paraffin, 
resin and tallow, and the presence of these substances 
may be suspected if the fracture is smooth instead of 
granular. 

To prepare wax for molding it should be melted in a 
steam-jacketed kettle and heated for several hours to 


expel all the moisture. About ten per cent of crude 


turpentine and five per cent blacklead should then be 
added and thoroughly incorporated. 


Having been thus 
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FIG. 10. 


prepared the wax is dipped out and poured through a 
strainer upon some shallow trays of brass or other metal 
and allowed to cool. These trays, or cases, are some- 
times made of brass plates of a convenient size with the 
edges raised about one-fourth of an inch so as to form a 
shallow pan. Such cases are, however, quite expensive 
and entirely unnecessary, as a perfectly flat plate made 
of electrotype backing metal will serve the purpose even 
better than brass, for in the event of its becoming bent 
or warped it may be easily straightened by simply 
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laying it on a flat surface and planing it down with a 
hammer and block. A raised edge may be obtained 
by surrounding the case with wood or metal strips of 
suitable height. It is customary to place the cases on a 
stone or iron table large enough to accommodate sev- 
eral at the same time and located within convenient dis- 
tance of the wax-melting pot. When a stone table is 
employed for the purpose it should be very thick, not 
less than five or six inches, in order that it may quickly 
absorb the heat from the cases and thereby facilitate the 
cooling of the wax, otherwise much time would be con- 
sumed in waiting for the wax to set sufficiently to stand 
handling. Even a heavy stone table, unless of extraor- 
dinary size, will not cool cases fast enough when the 
volume of work is considerable, and under such con- 
ditions it is advisable to employ a hollow iron table 
provided with water and waste connections so that a cir- 
culation of cold water may be maintained and the time 
required to cool the cases reduced to the minimum. 
Such a table may have permanently secured to its 
surface a strip of iron, three-eighths of an inch thick, 
extending entirely around the outside edge. The flat 
cases, about one-eighth of an inch thick, are then laid 
on the table and wax poured on them until it reaches 
the height of the 3¢-inch strips. The cases may be 
separated, if desired, by strips of wood. After the wax 
has set, the cases are cut out with a knife and removed 
from the table, and the residue returned to the kettle. 
The iron table may be made still more effective by pro- 
viding it also with steam connections, for it often hap- 
pens on a cold morning that the table is too cold to cast 
perfect cases, and considerable time is consumed in pre- 
ducing the proper temperature by outside influences. 
In pouring the wax on the cases it is always advisable 
to strain it and thereby insure the exclusion of all dirt 
or foreign matter which may have found its way into the 
melting kettle. Immediately after pouring, a straight 
edge or wire should be drawn over the surface of the 
cases to remove any air bubbles which may have 
formed. Any bubbles which do not yield to this treat- 
ment may be lightly touched with a hot building-iron. 


( To be continued.) 





AN ARGUMENT FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
FOR THE SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE, 


The following correspondence, it is believed, will be found a 
strong argument in favor of illustrated catalogues for the South 
American trade, and might be considered with advantage by 
the Bureau of the South American Republics. The gentleman 
who desires the game cocks has broad ideas of the purposes of 
a typographical specimen book: 

[TRANSLATION. ] 
ZARCERO, CosTA RICA, February 5, 1898. 
American Type Founders’ Co., 
Export Department, 27 William street, New York: 

S1rs,—I have seen your catalogue. I request of you to answer me, if the 
fine fowls marked in same, that is to say, hens, are of fine fighting breed or are 
of other kinds of breeds. I am fond of cock-fighting game, and this is the 
reason of addressing you on this subject. If they are of fine fighting I request 
of you to tell me what are the prices of the female and male, f. o. b., in Limon 
or Puntas Arenas of Costa Rica, and if you accept in payment the canceled 
postage stamps, and how many I should send for each pair. 

Yours truly, S. PANIAGUA G. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month and 
will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and information to those 
interested professionally or incidentally in printing, engraving, electrotyping, 
stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the paper and stationery trades. Persons 
connected with any of these lines will confer a favor by sending news from 
their section of the country pertaining to the above trades, particularly indi- 
vidual theories and experiences of practical value. 





Subscribers and others having questions they desire answered by letter 
or through THE INLAND PRINTER should place such queries on separate 
sheets of paper, and not include them in business letters intended for the sub- 
scription department. If so written they can be sent with business letters, 
but it is better to forward them under separate cover, marking plainly on out- 
side of envelope the name of department under which answer is expected. 
Read paragraph at the beginning of each department head for particulars. 
Letters asking reply by mail should be accompanied by stamp. The large 
amount of correspondence réaching this office makes compliance with these 
requests absolutely necessary. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Two Doctars per annum in advance; one dollar for six months in advance; 
sample copies, twenty cents each. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered let- 
ter. Do not send checks on local banks; send draft on New York or Chi- 
cago. Make all remittances free of exchange, and payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. Currency forwarded in unregistered letters will be at 
sender’s risk. Postage stamps are not desirable, but if necessary to remit 
them, one-cent stamps are preferred, 

Foreign Subscriptions.— To countries within the postal union, postage pre- 
paid, three dollars and twenty cents, or thirteen shillings two pence, per 
annuum, in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to Henry O. 
Shepard. No foreign postage stamps or postal notes accepted, and no 
attention will be paid to postal-card requests for free samples. 














ADVERTISING RATES 

Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER 
as an advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of 
the advertisements now in its columns, and the number of them, 
tell the whole story. Circulation considered, it is the cheapest 
trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Advertise- 
ments, to insure insertion in the issue of any month, should 
reach this office not later than the twentieth of the month pre- 
ceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to honestly fulfill the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things adver- 
tised must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement for 
cause. 





THE INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail from, and 
subscriptions will be received by, all newsdealers and type 
founders throughout the United States and Canada. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of 
responsible newsdealers who do not keep it on sale. 
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THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PRINTING. 
NE of the busiest places in the city of Washington, 
if not in the entire country, is the Government 
Printing Office. It is a veritable buzzing hive of in- 
dustry. During the course of the year the amount of 
matter turned out of this huge place is tremendous, and 
fully explains why the office is so constantly busy. The 
year 1897 was a particularly busy one ; in the course of 
the year the office shipped 318,866 public documents, 
averaging 1,045 each day. This was an increase of 
129,244 shipments over those of 1896. Of the docu- 
ments turned out, 182,797 were distributed by the 
Superintendent of Documents over the country gener- 
ally, to libraries, public and educational, where they are 
easily accessible to the people of the country. Every 
State library in the Union receives its full quota, and, 
says Mr. Crandall, the Superintendent of Documents 
(speaking of libraries in general), ‘‘ As these libraries 
are found in every State and Territory, and in almost 
every congressional district, it cannot be said that the 
Government is not doing its full duty in placing before 
its people the printed records of its proceedings. When 
we consider that in addition to this vast library distribu- 
tion there is an even more profuse distribution to indi- 
viduals by members of Congress, etc., it is the simplest 
truism to say that never before were the people of any 
country so plentifully supplied with the means of know- 
ing the action of the government under which they 
live.’’ 

The number of documents sold during the year was 
16,127, and the receipts therefor were $4,016.15. 
Four-fifths in number and two-fifths in value were the 
Agricultural Department publications, It can thus be 
seen that but a very small proportion of the public 
documents are bought ; in England all public docu- 
ments must be purchased and at prices that are not 
trifling. It is safe to say that probably the citizens of 
the United States keep themselves better informed as a 
whole as to government proceedings than do the citizens 
of the tight little island of England. 

During the course of the year the Government 
Printing Office received and sent more than half a 
million pieces of mail matter, and of these about 30,000 
were letters. 

Of late the Government Printing Office has been 
acting the part of a sort of general information bureau 
for the country at large. Says Mr. Crandall on this, 
subject: ‘‘As there are about two hundred and fifty 
branches of the Government which at times issue publi- 
cations, the best informed citizen, or even official, may 
be pardoned for not being familiar with most of them. 
Formerly it was not easy to get accurate information as 
to the documents issued by each, except from the pub- 
lishing bureaus themselves, and the difficulties in the 
way of historians, librarians and investigators in search 
of Government records were great. That the advantage 
of having a single office to which inquiries regarding all 
public documents may be directed, with the certainty 
of getting an intelligible advice, is appreciated by the 
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people, is amply shown by the extensive and constantly 
growing correspondence of this kind which comes to 
this office.’’ 

In the Government Printing Office is a library where 
copies of every Government publication are preserved, 
and which also contains a large number of volumes 
obtained by exchange with other publishing houses. 
This library is efficiently managed under an admirable 
system, although the librarian who was in charge for 
years has recently gone to New York to fill an engage- 
ment in the public library in that city, and Mr. Crandall 
says that in its completeness in preserving every kind of 
public document, and every edition of the same, it is not 
rivaled by any other collection, though there are several 
others which have more old documents. 





LINING INITIAL LETTERS. 

DECORATIVE artist writes to THE INLAND 
PRINTER suggesting that the initial letter on the 
first page of the February number should not have been 
set above the type, but that the decoration should have 
been made to line with the top line of the reading mat- 
ter. It is probable that there are a good many who 
will agree with the correspondent that the initial with 
its decorations should be taken as a whole and placed 
in position without regard to its meaning. This view, 
to some extent, is a reflection from the study of the 
books made by the old printers, in which there were 
many beauties that we cannot afford to imitate because 
they must be imitated by processes made obsolete by 
competition and machinery. With the beauties of the 
workmanship of the old printers, there were also very 
many coarse contrivances, and to include such crudities 
where a modern adaptation is only to be attempted 
does not show a selective taste, everything considered. 
While the close-set pages of an old book, or a modern 
book in imitation of the old-time printing, would not 
admit of the initial being placed otherwise than as com- 
pactly as possible, the adaptations of the styles of the 
old printers are very frequently set open and freely 
leaded with a plentiful use of white space. In such 
cases it is not desirable to crowd the initial letter but to 
line it with the letter, leaving the decoration free. THE 
INLAND PRINTER holds that the treatment of the ini- 
tial in the February issue is correct. It does not, how- 
ever expect that this view will be unanimously accepted, 
_and will be glad to publish expressions of opinion on 

the matter, with examples if possible. 





PRINTERS AND TEMPERANCE. 

ACH trade or profession as well as each nation has 

its accepted typical characteristics. It does not 
matter that the accepted type no longer in any way 
represents those who follow the trade supposed to be 
characterized by it. It is all one. Our great-great- 
grandfathers were amused with the idea that all printers 
were drunken, and it is still considered a pleasant thing 
by those not acquainted with the sentiments or aspira- 
tions of the modern printer to class him and his morals 
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with the printers of generations back at a time when 
both drinking and profanity and loose living were com- 
mon among the people because approved of by the 
fashion of the day. At the recent banquet of the Old- 
Time Printers, of Chicago, Mayor Harrison jestingly 
spoke of the drinking habits of printers and among 
other things said that on the night of his father’s last 
election to the mayoralty there were only two sober 
printers in the 7imes composing room, and they were 
two who had taken the Keeley Cure. Some fifty years 
ago possibly this would have been thought a pretty 
stroke of wit, and there is of course no doubt that 
Mayor Harrison, on this occasion, had no wish to be 
otherwise than amusing. But the Old-Time Printers 
did not like the pleasantry, and have not been slow in 
expressing their disapproval. Printers have their faults 
like other human beings, but they are no more given to 
dissipation than editors, lawyers or other professional 
men or tradesmen. If the printers were all drunk on 
the night of the last election of the late Mr. Carter Har- 
rison, one is forced to the conclusion that they were 
unable to keep pace with the conviviality of the occa- 
sion, and being unaccustomed to stimulants they were 
more readily overcome than the rest of the town. 





ENTERING AND BILLING ORDERS DESCRIPTIVELY. 
PPARENT overcharges are the cause of many 
protested bills returned to the printer for explana- 
This is largely due to a false idea of economy of 
For 


tion. 
time and bookkeeping on the part of the printer. 
instance, a customer orders one thousand postal cards 
printed. The work is done and delivered, and billed to 
him as ‘‘ 1,000 postals, $12.50,’’ instead of making a 
separate item of each, as 


Thus bringing to the notice of the customer the fact that 
cash had to be paid to procure the stock, which is a 
good point. Another instance: A customer has ordered 
five thousand six and a half catalogues, and it is billed 

‘*5,000 catalogues, $100.’’ Now, it would not take 

much more time and would be much more convenient 

and satisfactory if the job were billed in this style: 

5,000 catalogues, 32 pages, 3% by 6%; cover, blue ink; 
inside, black ink; bound with two wire staples; per 
contract 

By billing in this way the customer knows what he has 

purchased, and the bill serves him in many ways when 

looking up prices for future orders, and at the same 
time this plan is an aid to collection of accounts as it 
gives less excuse for delay. Many other instances 
might be cited here, but these will be sufficient to con- 
vey the idea. In ‘‘christening’’ a job one should be 

careful to use the same terms throughout. If it is a 

half-note business statement, call it so on your order 

book, order blank, and lastly on your bill. If it is a 

business card and it is printed on both sides, say so on 

your bill, and do not bill it merely as ‘‘ 1,000 business — 











cards, $5.50,’ and let your customer wonder why they 
costso much. A little care on the part of the person 
entering the orders and billing goods will save much 
time and unnecessary explanations by busy office men 
whose time should be much more profitably engaged. 





NEW METHODS, NEW IDEAS, AND SOME PRINTERS. 
N old printer, who has had much to do with the 
business end of the printing trade, arraigns print- 
ers generally for their lack of appreciation of the new 
devices and new methods sought to be introduced to 
the trade from time to time. He claims that probably 
nothing stands more in the way of the introduction and 
adoption of new and labor-saving devices than the old- 
fogyism of the workman, and possibly in no industry is 
this more apparent than in that of printing. So well 
understood is this among those who have dealings with 
printers that they ridicule the oft-quoted term of print- 
ers being the ‘‘ most intelligent of all the craftsmen.”’ 
It is an undeniable fact that the majority of printers 
will continue to use old, antiquated methods and means 
of accomplishing their work rather than adopt the 
many more useful devices which are constantly being 
perfected, and if any new device is adopted at all it is 
rarely by their sanction. 

Take, for instance, the introduction of the Hempel 
quoins. They were condemned in many offices. They 
have been thrown under the imposing stones with epi- 
thets thrown after them, with gratification shining upon 
the face of the printer driving up the old wooden quoins 
a moment later. Had it been left to the printers, 
wooden quoins would still be in demand. 

A veteran salesman of printers’ material declares 
that he would under no circumstances permit a new 
device, however meritorious, to enter an office the sale 
of which depended upon the decision of the printers. 
His experience has taught him that the slightest derog- 
atory remark made against the device by any one of 
the employes, even before the merits of the device are 
understood, will have the effect of the article being 
condemned or rejected. 

A case came under notice lately. A salesman left a 
new mailing machine subject to acceptance, if found 
satisfactory. A number gathered around, looked con- 
temptuously at it and pronounced it ‘‘no good.’’ It 
was returned without even having had atrial. If they 
had known that a large number of these same mailers 
were in successful use their verdict would have been 
different. 

Another case is of a certain new type wash with 
undoubted merit. In nine cases out of ten where it is 
left in an office subject to acceptance, it is returned 
with the report of the workmen that it is valueless. 

Printers, apparently, do not stop to think that the 
manufacturers looked well into the merits of their prod- 
ucts, and that skilled, up-to-date craftsmen and mechan- 
ical engineers had been consulted and had recognized 
the usefulness, utility, convenience or economy of the 
goods offered for sale before money had been invested 
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in the manufacture. They simply see a new article or 
method which is different from what they are accus- 
tomed to and condemn it. Some condemn it through 
a disinclination to investigate ; others because they had 
always gotten along without it, and others again because 
they think it a new-fangled idea gotten up by some 
‘*jay shoemaker,’’ who should not be encouraged any- 
way. 

Having worked in quite a number of offices I have 
noticed that when a new article would be sent to the 
composing room without instructions that that article 
would be used without a comment, or if a comment was 
made it would be one recognizing its advantages. But 
should it be delivered with the request that a report be 
made upon its utility, then every member of the force 
would imagine himself an expert and alleged imperfec- 
tions would be dilated upon until no one would have 
the hardihood to speak a word in its favor. 

This is not done with malice, but is usually the result 
of the desire to prove to their employers that they have 
a knowledge of what is required to do their work, that 
superior to that of any inventor, manufacturer or dealer 
in the land. 

This state of affairs exists to such an extent that it 
works many financial hardships and much perplexity to 
the one who has money invested in these manufactured 
articles, and were it not for the competition which exists 
and which compels the owners of printing offices to 
adopt these new devices, it is safe to say that no 
improvement in our offices would be in evidence today 
over the times when Gutenberg first invented the art of 
printing. 

The printer wishes to be let alone; he wishes to set 
the types, lock up the forms and put them upon the 
press in the same manner in which he was taught when 
an apprentice, and any innovation upon these methods 
is not desirable to him. 

There was some excuse in his efforts to overcome 
the adoption of typesetting machines, but why this antip- 
athy against all devices at the time when they are being 
introduced and which are of direct assistance to him in 
his work is a conundrum hard to answer. 





ALUMINUM SUPERSEDING LITHOGRAPHIC STONE. 
OW that aluminum appears to be the coming 
metal, or rather the metal that has already come, 

as a substitute for the lithographic stone (the long- 
expected desideratum), the important question — the 
question in which the trade is especially interested — is as 
to the method of treating the aluminum plate before and 
after it has received the design or drawing. Whatever 
doubts may have been entertained as to its applicability 
to surface printing, the fact that it has been already 
tried, and with satisfactory results, not only on ordinary 
but on the finest and most artistic work, has convinced 
those who have been hitherto most skeptical on the sub- 
ject. It has, as its advocates claim, met all the require- 
ments of the lithographic art, and while it possesses the 
vitally essential property of porosity, it has a decided 
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advantage over the rigid, heavy and cumbersome stone 
in its lightness, and particularly in its flexibility which 
renders it especially available for use on rotary presses, 
by which a much higher rate of speed can be attained. 

As to the treatment of the plate preparatory to and 
after receiving the design, the methods are substantially 
the same as those which have been hitherto used, and, 
although various processes have been employed, they 
are really nothing more nor less than chemical equiv- 
alents. Senefelder himself, in his futile search among 
the various metals after a substitute for the stone, used 
various acids in their preparation, and nitric, phos- 
phoric, hydrochloric and other ingredients have since 
been employed with more or less success for etching 
purposes. The main point has always been to prevent 
the ink from extending beyond the design, as in the case 
of the stone, a suitable etcher being absolutely necessary 
to the successful prosecution of the work. Senefelder 
obtained a patent in the early part of this century for 
such an etcher, and nitric, phosphoric, gallic and other 
acids have been used almost universally by the trade in 
all kinds of lithographic printing. 

Phosphoric acid was in use, according to a descrip- 
tion of zincography published in the Encyclopede Tech- 
nologique nearly half a century ago—as far back as 
1855. The effect of this acid on the zinc plate, as stated 
in this publication, was to create ‘‘an insoluble salt,’’ by 
means of which the ink of the drawing was prevented 
from spreading beyond the proper limit—2in other 
words, to prevent the work from filling up. Such was 
the effect, as claimed, of the so-called ‘‘ insoluble salt,’’ 
produced on the surface of the plate by the action of 
this acid. 

Some years after (in 1882) there appeared an article 
in Spon’s Cyclopedia, in which printing on zinc was 
described in detail, and particular reference was made to 
the process of treating with certain chemical ingredients 
plates composed of that metal. The formula consisted 
of gallic acid, gum arabic, phosphoric acid and water. 
About five years later, a French writer named Geymet, 
treating of the subject, stated that the same ingredients 
were used, that is, water, gallic acid, gum arabic and 
phosphoric acid. In all these processes, phosphoric or 
equivalent acids constituted an essential part of the 
composition, and whether they produced a so-called 
insoluble salt or a salt that was soluble, it mattered not, 
they were nothing more nor less than etchers. 

Geymet’s method of treating zinc plates is quoted 
by another French author, named Villon, who in an 
elaborate work in two volumes on Lithography, pub- 
lished in 1891, refers in a separate chapter to aluminog- 
raphy, in which he tells the reader that the same acids 
used in the preparation of zinc are available for print- 
ing from aluminum plates—that is, phosphoric and 
gallic acids and gum and water — phosphoric evidently 
being an essential part of the formula. Thus we have 
exactly the same etchers or their equivalents from the 
days of Senefelder down to the present time. There 
may be some difference in the proportion of the several 
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ingredients, but this was regulated by the judgment of 
the printer whose experience was the best guide as to 
quantities. 

Still later than the processes referred to are those 
recommended by Strecker in 1892, by Arnold in the 
same year—both of Germany—and by Toobe, of 
Brooklyn. Strecker’s formula is essentially the same 
as that given many years before in the two above-named 
encyclopedias, and the ‘‘ insoluble salt’’ formed on the 
zinc plate by the action of phosphoric acid is paralleled 
by the ‘‘insoluble salt’’ deposited on the aluminum 
plate by the same acid as noted by Villon prior to 
Arnold and Strecker and Toobe. The simple fact is 
that the effect of these acids or their equivalents were 
well known to the trade, and as they were all ‘‘ etchers”’ 
it was wholly a matter of selection, the printer being free 
to use any particular acid which he deemed best adapted 
to the purpose. It mattered not which was employed 
so long as the effect desired — the etching of the design 
or drawing—was accomplished, there being no exclusive 
right to or monopoly in the use of nitric, phosphoric or 
gallic acids or their equivalents. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
DRAWING FOR PRINTERS.* 
NO. XII,.— BY ERNEST KNAUFFT, 


Editor of the Art Student and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine 
Arts. 


N our last chapter we said that we believed that if 
you would attempt to draw a portrait for your 
newspaper, following our advice faithfully, you would 
meet with more success than you would imagine. But 
you say, perhaps, that you are not prepared to attempt 
a portrait because we have given you no directions for 
pen drawing. Well, here you are partly right and 
partly wrong. There zs a science of pen drawing that 
you may study with profit, but in order to draw a simple 
portrait for your newspaper it is not necessary for you 
to have any further instruction than we have given you. 
If it is going to pay you to follow drawing at all, you 
should be able at this stage of progress to make a toler- 
ably good drawing for a newspaper portrait. But, you 
say, ‘‘ What size should I make the drawing?’’ We 
reply, ‘‘ Almost any size, though usually not smaller 
than the cut is to appear.’’ But that it may be smaller 
is seen by our two Watts cuts. Here is a cut the exact 
size of the original Watts, as it went to the engraver, 
who by mistake enlarged it to the size it appeared 
in Chapter VIII. I accepted this enlargement gladly, 
so as to show you that a drawing may be enlarged 
or reduced, but more especially with the idea of show- 
ing you the usual size that a drawing is made, for 
reduction ; for you will always be safe in making your 
portrait the size of the Watts in Chapter VIII if you 
wish it to appear the size of the present cut. I cannot 
over-emphasize the importance of your realizing that 
you have been told sufficient about pen drawing for you 
to go ahead and make drawings for your paper. If there 


* Copyrighted, 1897, by Ernest Knaufft. All rights reserved. 
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is anything more to be learned I am candid in saying 
that you are better able to find out what it is than I 
am, for it is almost entirely a matter of printing, and not 
of engraving. Photo-engravers can nowadays repro- 
duce almost any kind of a drawing, but a cut which 


GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS, R.A. 


An English newspaper cut— from 77f-Bits, artist unknown. An excel- 
lent example of newspaper work. Note that the skull-cap is not represented 
partly gray and partly black because the artist meant to indicate a cap that 
was one color in front and another in the back, but he meant to show the 
rounding of the cranium, just as Gaillard did in varying the tones in the hair 
of the old woman. 

An enlargement of this cut was given in Chapter VIII. If a drawing is 
made the size of that enlargement, it can satisfactorily be reduced to the size 
of the cut above. Of course it may reduce to smaller dimensions; the 
greater the reduction the nearer the lines come together, and their closeness 
makes them more difficult to print. 


might print well in a magazine might not print at all 


in your country newspaper. You know better than I 
do the trouble of ‘‘ bringing up’’ a fine cut on poor 
paper, on a cylinder press, and when you are making 
your drawing it is for you to keep in mind the kind of 
paper it is to be printed on, and to keep your lines 
sufficiently open accordingly. Ordinary intelligence 
should be your guide. Let us take the Renard Grand- 
mother for an example; in the background is a series of 
the simplest lines imaginable. If you should make your 
drawing the same size as our cut, and the lines the same 
distance apart, it could be easily reduced to an inch 
wide, and print in a magazine, but it would not then 
print in a country newspaper; the lines would be so 
near together that they would fill up. The cut might 
print in a city newspaper, but it-is not likely. The 
truth is that a printer can tell better about this than I 
can. All I can say is that as a general thing a set of 
parallel lines print better than cross-hatched lines. 

(In using the expressions, ‘‘a magazine,’’ ‘‘a city 
newspaper’’ and ‘‘a country newspaper,’’ to represent 
first, second and third class printing, I am well aware 
that the distinction is an arbitrary and not a real one ; 
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that sometimes by using good ink, good stock and by 
printing s/ow/y, the country printer can run a cut in his 
newspaper with better results than can a city paper 
using poorer stock and ink for the sake of economy, 
and printed at lightning speed. But the reader will 
kindly let the expressions stand for (1) perfect press, 
good stock and ink, and expert overlaying; (2) perfect 
press, ordinary ‘‘news’’ stock, poor ink, and little over- 
laying ; (3) poorest stock, ink, cheap press, and not 
expert overlaying. ) 

Next to the preference of one set of lines to cross- 
hatched lines, it is to be said that a dark is better 
obtained by pressing on the pen than by putting the 
lines near together. We publish a superb example of 
pen drawing for newspaper work — the Stevenson, by 
Wyatt Eaton. We believe that this is the xe plus 
ultra of newspaper portraiture, for the lines are strong 
and vigorous, there being no possibility of their run- 
ning together in printing. I should advise you to look 





THE GRANDMOTHER. 
Pen Drawing, by E. Renard, from a French Catalogue. 

The parallel lines in the background represent a tint, and herein is the 
foundation of pen drawing, as distinguished from wash drawing: parallel 
lines are used to represent a tint; if they are further apart, they represent 
a lighter tint, if nearer together a darker tint ; or again, if the artist presses 
on his pen more heavily on one set of lines than another, he can also get a 
darker tone without putting the lines any closer together. For newspaper 
work such a method is preferable to placing the lines near together; the 
Wyatt Eaton shows the pressing on the pen method perfectly. 


at this portrait under a magnifying glass that you may 
realize how very simple the treatment is. 

McClure’s ‘‘ Human Documents’’ contains a baker’s 
dozen of half-tones of Stevenson, from photographs. 
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You might procure this pamphlet and copy the half- 
tones in pen, using the Wyatt Eaton as a guide. 

(And in parentheses I would say you will notice 
that the naso-labial lines on both sides of the face are 
strongly marked, and yet instead of there being one 
line going in the direction of the muscle, as in Bon- 
nard’s ‘‘ Choudieu,’’ we have on the light side of the 
face eight perpendicular lines, and on the shaded side 
six blots with almost horizonal, but slightly oblique, 
direction! Do you not, therefore, see that it is not the 
kind of line you use, not a matter of ‘‘what way the 
lines go,’’ but where you put your tones that counts in 
drawing? If Wyatt Eaton had not seen the strongly 
marked naso-labial line on Stevenson’s face, he would 
not have put these two triangular forms radiating from 
the nostril. Moreover, Eaton could have represented 
these lines in another way just as well. Also, it would 
take too long to explain other subtle features of this 
drawing, but we would add that you will rarely see so 
much tone on the light cheek as in this drawing. Stev- 
enson was an invalid, and this tone represents the 
sunken cheek of ill-health. ) 

Now, if you will examine the Sickert portrait of Wil- 
son, you will find an equally artistic drawing, but one 











WYATT EATON IX3% 





PORTRAIT OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Drawn, probably with a quill pen, by Wyatt Eaton, in 1888, the original 
8 by 10 inches. The drawing was made in an open manner so that it would 
print on the poorest kind of paper, as it was used as a placard to announce a 
story by Stevenson, in the New York Sux. Reproduced by kind permission 
of the S.S. McClure Co., by whom it is copyrighted. A reduction of this 
drawing, greater than the above, adorned the cover of the March, 1897, 
Mc Clure’s Magazine. 


not quite so adaptable to newspaper printing ; for the 
darks are partly obtained by putting the lines near 
together rather than by great pressure, and in our 
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reproduction they have frequently run together where 
in the original print, which was 6 by g inches, they were 
separated. And so also in printing on poor paper ; 
there is a chance that the interstices will fill up, while 
they would not in the Eaton. 

As, however, this drawing was made for printing on 
a thin manila paper, not on coated paper, and there is 
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PORTRAIT OF C. RIVERS WILSON. 


Pen drawing by Walter Sickert. From the London Whirlwind, 1890. 
An example of artistic portrait-drawing suitable for newspapers, showing 
darks obtained both by placing fine lines near together (see just above mus- 
tache on shaded side), and darks obtained by pressing on the pen (see heavy 
lines on shaded side of nose). 


great deal of pressure on the pen (note especially the 
side of the nose), which was put on knowingly by the 
artist, that should be imitated in newspaper work. 

In regard to the way to make such heavy lines, we 
would say that it is a mere matter of practice; the 
selection of pen has little to do with it. Excellent 
results may be got by using a brush instead of the pen, 
and we dare say that Mr. Eaton used a quill pen. But 
as a matter of fact, the artist usually prefers to use a 
very fine pen such as a crow quill, or mapping pen, 
which is flexible, it thus being that a dark line is got, 
not by a blunt-pointed pen, but by allowing the nibs of 
a flexible pen to spread so that the ink flows very 
freely from it. For ordinary purposes a Gillot 303 or 
170 is frequently used by the artists. But it is a matter 
of practice mainly, and the pen you usually write with 
is apt to be the best medium for practice at first. In 
fact, we are particularly anxious to have our reader not 
worry about pen technic. Let him realize that he 
might wish to put his drawing upon the chalk plate, in 
which case he would make a tracing of a photograph, 
and, placing it upon the chalk, press upon it with a 








hard-pointed pencil, and thus transfer his outline into 
an indentation on the chalk. He would then take the 
scraping tool and clear away the chalk whereat he 
wishes a line. The fact being that he would introduce 
lines only where he knew there should be lines in 
nature, as in the case of the naso-labial line, the eye- 
lids, etc.; and he would broaden his lines only where 
he knew the tones should be darker in nature than 
where he had used a set of fine lines. There would be 
no use of pen at all ! 

So you see we have come right to the milk in the 
cocoanut — right to the matter this series was to teach. 
Many readers no doubt were disgusted when they did 
not find in our first chapters directions for the use of the 
pen and a list of materials for pen drawing, but those 
who may have occasion to do their portraits in chalk 
plate will thank us for our hints on the study of nature 
and the study of lines, no matter how made. 


( To be continued.) 





LITHO-RELIEF ENGRAVING. 


ITHO-RELIEF is the name given to a new method of 

:: engraving, or rather, to a new departure from an old 

process, namely, the chalk-plate process, by the Hoke 
Engraving Plate Company. 

A drawing of the design, or picture, is made upon a plate, 
and the cut from which the printing is done is obtained by mak- 
ing a stereotype cast from the plate. 

A litho-relief engraving plate consists of a base plate of hard, 
highly polished steel, tempered to a blue black, with a very 
thin coating, or film, of a white, porous artificial stone, closely 
cemented to the face of the steel. This coating of stone is 
about as thick as a sheet of paper, and is full of small cells 
extending upward from the surface of the base plate. A stereo- 
type taken from an _ unen- 
graved plate will print a stip- 
ple tint, for the reason that the 
molten metal runs into all the 
little pores of the stone down 
to the base plate, thus form- 
ing, when the metal has 
cooled, a type face covered 
with fine projections. If the 
stone coating be scraped or 
shaved down, additional cells, 
or pores, are opened, and the 
dots, or projections of the 
stereotype will become more 
numerous, and the printed 
tint correspondingly darker, 
until, if all the stone is re- 
moved so as to show the base 
plate clean, the print will show 
solid black. 

The steel base plate is in 
no wise cut or engraved, but 
simply forms a stop for the 
engraving tool, and for the 
molten metal as it conforms 
to the indentures of the stone; 
so that the surface of all the 
lines and dots of the cast will 
be in the same plane. 

Beginning, the artist trans- 
fers the design to the surface 
of the stone, by tracing over 
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carbon paper, or a sketch may be drawn with lead pencil, 
directly on the surface. Then, with steel tools made similar 
to ink-erasers, he shaves, or scrapes, the stone down until it 
shows the desired shade in the different parts of the picture. 
The picture on the plate will show just as it will print, for the 
more pores that are opened by scraping, the more will the dark 
base plate show through the white stone coating—in effect 
similar to a cameo. 

In the chalk-plate process all effects must be obtained by 
multiplicity of lines, but by the litho-relief method broad stip- 
pled shades can be obtained easily and rapidly. The texture 
of the print closely resembles ordinary lithography; and by 
reason of the small cost of a plant for the new process, and its 
simplicity, cheapness and rapidity, it is possible that it may 
supersede lithography for many lines of work, not simply for 
black-and-white, but colorwork also. For, where it is desired 
to print in color, it is only necessary to make as many stereo- 
types as there are to be color blocks, and the portions of each 
not needed are cut away — which is an easy task, as the metal 
is soft. 

The texture of the stereotype renders any tooling gen- 
erally unnecessary, though any correction of the artist’s work 
may be done on the cast. 

The texture of the plates may be fine or coarse, according 
to the porosity of the stone—a matter which is regulated in 
the manufacture of the plates. 

A number of stereotypes can be made from a drawing upon 
a litho-relief plate, without any visible damage to the plate. 
The small cut shown herewith is printed from an electrotype 
made from a third stereotype. No correction or tooling is 
done on the stereotype; it being shown just as it came off the 
plate. 

The relief of a litho-relief cut is greater than that of a half- 
tone of a corresponding fineness of texture; and the medium 
and coarse grades are suitable for daily newspapers —a_ pur- 
pose for which the process is well suited, owing to the fact that 
it is much more rapid than any other yet invented. Cuts have 
been made ready for the press, it is said, in less than fifteen 
minutes from the time the artist commenced the drawing. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 








A FISH STORY. 

To the Editor: ASPEN, CoLo., February 11, 1898. 

As the fishing season will soon be upon us, I have taken the 
liberty of sending you two photographs, made by Mr. S. I. 
Hallett of this city, which I thought might interest the readers 
of your magazine. If suitable, I should be pleased to have 
them appear in THE INLAND PRINTER. The pictures were 
taken at Snow Mass Cree! about twenty miles from Aspen, 
the characters being Mr. . A. W. Brown, a local insurance 
agent, and Mr. H. L. McNair, county treasurer. At the time 
the artist took the snap shot Mr. Brown had just returned from 
a trip up the creek and having come near catching a “big 
fellow,”’ is endeavoring to convince his friend, Mr. McNair, of 
the fact. It is said by their friends that neither of the gentle- 
men ever caught a fish, though they have enough tackle to 
“loot a lake.’”? The ‘“‘flask of tea’’ upon the log is disowned 
by all, and the artist thinks it must have been an imperfection 
in the dry plate. J. L. RIvLanp. 

[Reproductions of the pictures are shown upon the opposite 
page. No further comments are necessary.—EDITOR. ] 





“PROFIT IN THOROUGHNESS.” 


To the Editor: HuNTINGDON, Pa., February 9, 1898. 

“Profit in Thoroughness,’’ in the current number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, is a very interesting article. It places the 
credit for originality in some of the improvements in putting up 
printed stationery to the one person to whom the credit is due. 
The writer has been closely associated with the late Mr. Blair 
for over twenty years past and has therefore been in close touch 
with his developments of thoroughness and success in the print- 
ing business. Mr. Blair inaugurated many new schemes in the 
printing business that were never touched on before. The sys- 
tem of job numbers was originated by him; no package of 
printing was allowed to be delivered unless it was put up in the 
neatest possible manner, and no printing was allowed to be 
completed without having some of the neatness that character- 
ized all the work that he had anything to do with. His con- 
stant aim was, as is that of the publishers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, the elevation of the printing business, and his great 
success was the result of starting right — by starting right I mean 
thorough system, strong ideas, and most of all, a clean, bright 
printing office.. His greatest pride was in having the floor of 
his office thoroughly clean, no litter allowed to accumulate, all 
refuse burnt up promptly, all machinery in the very best of con- 
dition, and all material and machinery the latest and most 
improved. We observe that you have been watching the 
results obtained from these’ arrangements and that you have 
been a very keen observer. We are grateful for the notice and 
thank you for giving credit to Mr. Blair for the decided improve- 
ments in the printing business that are now being used by 
thousands of printers throughout the United States and of 
which he was the originator. J. C. BLatR ComPAny, 

E. M. C. Arrica, President. 





I couLp not get along without THE INLAND PRINTER. It 
keeps a person posted at all times. No other magazine pub- 
lished equals it.— D. E. Cusick, Danville, Illinois. 
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DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS OF TYPE. 


LOY. 





NO, III.— BY WILLIAM E, 
AUGUST E. WOERNER. 
HE slight variation in romans does not appeal to one who 
oS has not given thought to the development of type faces 
as produced during this century. Here is where the 
highest skill, the eye for exact proportions, and the trained 
hand are demanded. In purely 
ornamental or eccentric designs 
one does not notice a lack of pro- 
portion, unless sufficiently marked 
to appeal to the casual observer; 
but in a book page one expects 
evenness of color combined with 
proper balance of form through- 
out. This lack of harmony be- 
tween capitals, lower case and 
figures is painfully apparent in one 
of the many French Old Styles 
made in the United States, where 
the capitals and figures scattered over a page actually look like 
wrong-font letters. These faults in cutting are frequent, but are 
generally noted and corrected when the punches or pattern 
letters are proved. 

The art of engraving steel punches is exceedingly difficult. 
Added to the exactness required in all the details, the metal is 
not easy to manipulate. Fournier, who wrote on the subject in 
1825, remarks that the ‘‘labor of the engraver is, without con- 
tradiction, of all those which join in bookmaking, that of which 
the execution requires the most special talent, and of which the 
skillful results procure most justly for their author the honor- 
able title of artist. To engage in this kind of engraving it is 
necessary to be endowed with great accuracy of eye, for it is by 
sight alone that faults are redressed.”’ 

One of the best engravers of romans whose work ‘was 
chiefly performed in America, was August E. Woerner, who 
died in New York, July 27, 1896, at the early age of fifty-two. 
Mr. Woerner was born in Frankfort-am-Main, December 18, 
1844. His father having died when the boy was quite young, 
he was early thrown on his own resources to provide for him- 
self and his widowed mother. As a lad he sought employment 
at various occupations, but it was not until he had reached his 
fourteenth year that an opportunity to learn punch cutting was 
offered him. This was at the foundry of F. Flinsch, Frankfort, 
and here he found work congenial to his tastes, and in the 
prosecution of which he rapidly advanced. He remained in 
the employ of this famous foundry until his apprenticeship 
expired, which was in 1864, when he went to Basle, Switzer- 
land, where he obtained employment in Haase’s type foundry. 
During the four years he was at Basle his time was fully occu- 
pied, but in 1868 he determined to try his fortunes in America. 
The first work he did was for James Conner’s Sons, and he 
remained with them for several years. He then went to George 
Bruce’s Son & Co., afterward to Farmer, Little & Co., remain- 
ing with the latter firm until his death, a period of twenty years. 
During the time he was with Bruce’s foundry he cut some of 
their best roman faces, including Agate, Nonpareil, Minion and 
Brevier No. 11; Agate, Nonpareil, Minion and Brevier No. 21; 
English No. 13, and Nonpareil German No. 91. He also cut 
one size of the famous Penman Script, the Pica No. 2053, nearly 
all the nonpareil borders from No. 69 to 123, and all the nonpa- 
reil-and-a-half borders from No. 1 to No. 68. 

Mr. Woerner’s cutting for the Farmer, Little & Co. foundry 
was of a much wider range. It not only included their later 
and more desirable roman and old style faces, but a number of 
display fonts. Of the roman faces he cut for this foundry 
their Pearl No. 6; Agate 17 and 22; Nonpareil 18, 22, 23, 24; 
Minion 18, 19, 21, 22, 23 and 24; Brevier 23 and 24; Bourgeois 
15 and 23; Long Primer 15, 19, 20 and 21; Small Pica 20; and 
Pica 18. He also cut Nonpareil, Minion, Brevier, Bourgeois, 
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Long Primer and Small Pica Old Style No. 5; Nonpareil, Bre- 
vier, Long Primer and Small Pica Old Style No. 7. He cut, 
also, Nonpareil and Brevier Lightface, the initial size (24-point) 
of Card Gothic and the three sizes of Gotham. 

Mr. Woerner’s cutting was made after the designs or sug- 
gestions furnished him, but he showed a capacity for develop- 
ing the ideas briefly outlined for him in a masterly manner. 
An examination of the specimen pages shows a perfect even- 
ness of color, the line of the letter is true, and the whole effect 
is pleasing. His romans are free from the knife-like serifs 
which cause so much trouble at every stage of manufacture in 
the foundry, and very soon lose their character at the press. 

Mr. Woerner was never a rugged man, though enjoying 
good health. Two years before his death he contracted a cold 
which developed into laryngitis. This was eventually the 
cause of his taking off. He had the esteem of all engaged in 
his particular work, by whom he was considered without a 
superior in his particular line. 





THE EMPLOYING PRINTER. 
CONDUCTED BY CADILLAC, 
This department is published in the interests of the employing printers’ 


organizations. Brief letters upon subjects of interest to employers, and 
the doings of master printers’ societies are especially welcome. 


THE TYPOTHET AS IT IS AND AS IT MIGHT BE, 


Under the above caption, Mr. Henry W. Cherouny, of the 
Cherouny Printing & Publishing Company, of New York, sends 
me a long letter taking issue with some of the views expressed 
by Mr. J. J. Little in this department of the February number 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. According to Mr. Cherouny, the 
greatest evil confronting the master printer is not the undue 
aggressiveness of associations of employes, but the unrestrained 
competition between the master printers themselves. In a 
word, Mr. Cherouny opens up the question, How far is it feasi- 


ble.and proper for the Typothetz to restrict trade competition 


among its members? The question is a large one. It suggests 
a long vista of embarrassing sub-queries not touched upon in 
Mr. Cherouny’s letter and is altogether too broad a subject to 
be dismissed in a single issue. Those who are interested are 
invited to contribute brief statements of their ideas. The invi- 
tation is particularly extended to any who have experimented 
along the lines suggested. 

Taking for his text Mr. Little’s assertion, ‘‘ That there is a 
community of interests between employer and employe,’’ Mr. 
Cherouny writes: 

‘‘When the Typothetz was organized there were some 
enthusiastic members who thought that this association, claim- 
ing to be the brains of the great economic body of printers, 
should show its mental superiority not only by magnanimity of 
judgment when in conflict with the Union, but also by the adop- 
tion of a policy of enlightened self-interest, which would try to 
make of the individualized printers and inimical workingmen 
one strong army for the defense of those interests which the 
Typothetz has in common with the Union. But these enthusi- 
asts were considered ‘cranks,’ and their voice was hushed. I 
was one of them and left the Typothetz, thinking that its mem- 
bers required more grinding between the two millstones — cut- 
throat competition and trades-unionism — before they would 
appreciate that noble spirit of solidarity which gave the ancient 
guilds their prestige. 

‘‘The Typothetz remained, as Mr. Little puts it, in his alle- 
gory about the United States Government, an association of 
defense against aggressive trades-unionism. It opened fine 
rooms, ate well-cooked dinners, listened to fine speeches — but 
it did not neutralize Union influences on the pay roll and office 
regulations. The naked truth is that Union rules fix the wages 
and business custom, even when there are no visible chapels. 
The question of prices for printed matter was often a subject of 
private conversation. Every member knew stories of insane 
and malevolent competition which gnawed the ‘fat’ of his 
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work away — but none dared publicly to denounce the ever- 
smiling brother who continually prattles about the sacredness 
of competition while ruining his competitor and therewith the 
trade. 

‘‘Thus it came to pass that, as Mr. Little says, ‘the employ- 
ing printers have permitted the almost complete destruction of 
their business.’ While the Typothetz quarreled with the 
Union and talked about the printers’ honorable position in 
society, the customers carried away our incomes, leaving just 
enough to keep us alive. And the middle men and agents, 
when among themselves, chuckle derisively at their tricks in 
reducing prices, and at our helplessness when they step into 
our offices with the haughty air of Southern slave drivers, 
wielding the whip of our brother typo’s estimate until we 
accept their terms. 

“This deplorable condition of our honorable craft cannot 
grow much worse. I daresay the trade has arrived at the 
point of despair, and, therefore, I hope to meet an open ear 
when I repeat what I have said whenever two or three of us 
met in discussion. Our breadwinners are not our enemies. 
That which reduces our incomes, and shatters our nerves, and 
makes us hate our trade, and takes away our joy of life — that 
is the prevailing business system of unlimited competition. It 
may have been a blessing to our people when the country was 
sparsely settled; but now it is a curse for all of us. 

‘‘Indeed, it seems as if in our good old trade all the evil 
passions of human nature were set to work to make the liberty 
of competition a weapon of self-destruction. Let us confess 
our guilt like men. We are all sinners! Under the caption, 
‘It is business,’ we have done things that we ought not to have 
done, and left undone things that we ought to have done. 
Therefore, there is no health in us, though we have long ago 
hushed our conscience by saying: ‘There was Shylock X, Y, Z, 
who compelled us to make prices which we knew to be bad’; 
or, ‘This is a struggle for existence; we must kill Tom, Dick 
and Harry that we may survive.’ 

‘‘But now there is no more room for self-excuse and self- 
adulation. The bottom under our feet is giving way. Yet 
our case is not hopeless. This business system of cutthroat 
competition is our own work, and, therefore, we can undo it. 
Cutthroat competition is the creation of egotism unrestrained 
by reason. Let us muster up what there is left of reason within 
our ranks, and restrain the fiend and stop him from spoiling the 
soil which we have to till. 

‘*T care not for the silly modern phrases about ‘the struggle 
of existence,’ or the immutableness of ‘the law of supply and 
demand’; I say we can, by common action, limit the competi- 
tion among us, and adopt such business rules as will secure full 
scope to every honest endeavor and ample remuneration for 
large and small printers. 

‘*To this end we have in our peculiarly constructed social 
body but two ways. The one mostly adopted by trades in like 
position is to form trusts — that is, to consolidate the productive 
capital of our economic body, in order to arbitrarily control 
prices and wages. This obliterates our independence, and 
makes clerks of all of us. Don’t let us think of it. 

‘*The other method of limiting competition among us is to 
form an association which fixes minimum and maximum prices, 
the former to protect the craft, and the latter to guard the pub- 
lic against extortion. If the Typothetz would adopt this course 
it could become the guardian of the income of its members, 
and also the protector of the public against those Shylocks 
who, standing on the writ of industrial liberty, rob the trade of 
its dues, and, when they have the chance, confiding customers 
of their money. 

‘* But if we want this desirable end, we must also want the 
means to gain it. The Typothetz that ‘spake like a child, and 
thought like a child,’ must become a man ‘and put away child- 
ish things.’ It must stop posing as a protector of ‘those who 
prefer not to affiliate with unions.’ It need not be a defender 
of antiquated economic theories, nor of individual liberty; our 
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courts are sufficient for this. Indeed, the Typothetz as the 
defender of individualism is very much like Don Quixote as 
defender of virtue running his spear into a windmill or liberat- 
ing a gang of thieves. Tell me, Mr. Little, why would you like 
to have an army of nonunionists tramping the streets of New 
York? Neither you nor the firms associated with you in the 
Typothetz want to employ them. Thank God! Even among 


bosses they speak contemptuously of nonunion offices nowa- 
days. 

‘*Do you want the army of these to secure a low pay roll for 
Messrs. Rush, Push & Overtime, to enable them to ruin your 
own good custom? Or would you have them merely for the 
purpose of threatening the haughty chairman of your chapel 
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‘*IN MAIDEN MEDITATION, FANCY FREE.”’ 


with a strike when he dictates office rules without asking you? 
Common sense should teach us that it is not wise to foster 
individualism when association for mutual protection is needed. 

‘‘The Typothetze must adopt what Mr. Little calls the ‘rad- 
ical’ union rule, that the great body of printers is more than its 
members, and that the body hath just claims upon the mem- 
bers (see I. Cor. xiii, good reading for typos). There is no 
reason for the Typothetze to compel every printer to become a 
member. But if it be granted that the trade can no longer 
exist under the present rules of business intercourse, then there 
is very good reason for insisting that every printer abide with 
such rules as a responsible body of organized printers introduces 
to save their craft. 

‘Our title to fix rules binding on all printers rests on the 
principle of self-preservation. As the United States can enforce 
the right of eminent domain and set aside the sacred rights of 
personal property ; as the Government can suspend not only 
habeas corpus acts, but also the command, ‘Thou shalt not 
kill,’ when the conditions vital to its existence are endangered; 
so can any body of mechanics suspend the prevailing liberty of 
competition as soon as this very liberty endangers their exist- 
ence. Furthermore, when individual printers and customers 
have no fixed rule as to what is just in intercourse, then it 
behooves the guild of printers to define what is right and 
wrong for the individuals. 

‘‘Every great lawgiver and philosopher of mankind has 
sanctioned the right of guilds to fix the laws of custom, and 
with such only we are confronted — not with moral laws or laws 


of State. To cite the oldest example, I call attention to Menu, 
viii, 41: ‘A king shall study and protect the peculiar laws of 
guilds.’ And viii, 46: ‘What may have been practiced by vir- 
tuous men that he shall establish as law.’ 

‘* Arriving finally at the question, ‘ How is the Typothetze 
to enforce its rules?’ I can in this letter merely say where there 
is a will there isa way. The stubbornness of unions and the 
haughtiness of leading employers may yet be serious obsta- 
cles. But, if passion still blinds reason, believe me, there are 
agents at work which will in a few years open the eyes of all: 
the typesetting machine and the country printer with his cheap 
labor. 

‘‘Meanwhile, Mr. Editor, let me assert my firm belief that 
some day we will have a United States Typothetz which settles 
all questions on prices, wages and business rules, in conjunction 
with the International Typographical Union, with justice to the 
inhabitants of large cities and country districts. Furthermore, 
that, without taking recourse to State laws, we shall enforce all 
edicts concerning our material welfare. When no workingman 
will help the fellow that ruins all of us by cutting prices, and 
when no electrotyper and no bookbinder will assist him in his 
career of destruction, then, my dear printer, you need no longer 
sit brooding in your counting room, not knowing how to keep 
inviolate your honor as citizen and printer. Then, my good 
Typothetze, you will also be able to be liberal to the bread- 
winners.”’ 

TOPICS FOR TYPOTHETS. 

Secretary Heath, of the Buffalo Typothetz, has issued a 
neat little folder giving a list of topics for discussion during 
1898. The several subjects are assigned as follows : 

April 11 —‘‘ Printing office bookkeeping.’’ Mr. George E. 
Burrows. 

May 9—‘‘ The discipline of employes.’’ 
Duzee. 

June 13—‘‘Cost of machine work as compared with hand 
composition.’”’ Mr. George M. Hausauer. 

July 13—‘‘ Paper”’ (from the standpoint of a paper dealer). 
Mr. Frederick M. Greene. 

September 12—‘‘The preparation of copy, and ‘office 
style.’’’ Mr. James A. Pierce. 

October 1o —‘‘ Order blanks, time slips and reports.’’ 
Jos. Baer. 

November 14—‘‘ The specialist in printing.’”’ 
Floyd. 

December 12—‘‘ The large office and the small office.’’ 
Mr. L. B. Clark. 

The several subjects are divided into convenient sub-topics 
for more intelligent discussion. Altogether the Buffalo Typoth- 
etze has a most profitable year’s work ahead of it. 


Mr. A. C. Van 


Mr. 


Mr: A. B: 


THE LAW AND THE LABEL, 


Master printers who are inclined to regard the ‘union 
label’’ with disfavor will read with interest a decision rendered 
by Vice-Chancellor Stevens, of the Chancery Court of New 
Jersey, whose effect will be, if sustained by the higher courts, 
to annul the rights hitherto claimed under special legislative 
acts protecting such emblems from infringement. The case 
was one brought by the Journeymen Hatters’ Union against a 
local manufacturer. The vice-chancellor held that the com- 
plainants did not show that their mark or label had been 
applied to a vendable commodity of which they were owners, 
or in which they trade, and that they had put such a commodity 
with their mark upon the market. 

The special act granting protection to the unions and ‘:ie 
right to recover damages under certain circumstances, the 
court held to be an effort by the legislature to convert a right 
incapable of being asserted in a court of justice into a complete 
and perfect one—a right protected criminally and civilly. 
Before the passage of this act, the right of property in a label 
could only be asserted by those who owned or traded in the 
goods to which it was applied. After its passage the label was 
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to become a species of property in itself, without reference to 
whether the owners of the label owned or traded in the goods 
to which it applied or not, or to whether the label had ever 
been applied to any goods or not. 

The vice-chancellor objected to the law because it was 
unconstitutional in that it gave to one class a privilege from 
which other classes to whom the act was appropriate were 
excluded. The act was also declared defective in other par- 
ticulars and the bill of the complainants dismissed. The 
United Hatters have declared their intention of appealing to 
the highest court of New Jersey against the finding. 

The Typothetz of Kansas City has brought suit to test the 
legality of an ordinance adopted by the common council of that 
city, requiring the use of the union label upon all official print- 
ing. The suit is brought on behalf of Lawton & Burnap, and 
nominal damages are asked. The claim is set up that the 
ordinance is at variance with the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States. The complainants in their petition allege 
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and cry for fear the work should go to the nonunion concern, 
and have boasted that their influence caused the board to give 
the contract to the higher bidder. The explanation of the 
board does not bear out that theory. 

‘‘The controlling factor in the minds of the board was that 
the slight difference in the cost to the State, being less than four 
per cent upon the face of the bid, would not compensate for the 
vexation and delay that would be caused by having the printing 
done at such a distance from the capital, and the increase in 
expenses in various ways which would be entailed thereby,”’ is 
the way the board puts it. The contract for the binding was 
awarded to the Review & Herald Company. 


NOTES. 


THE Porter Printing Company, of Moline, Illinois, has suf- 
fered a loss of $20,000 by fire; insured for one-half. 

E. F. Woopsiprg, a Washington printer forced out by the 
machines, bought a thousand aprons. These he rents to print- 
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A COLORADO PRODUCT. 


that they make no distinction in the employment ot union or 
nonunion men, hence they are denied the privilege of using the 
In order to secure a contract from the city under 
those conditions they allege they would be compelled to dis- 
charge from their service many competent and faithful men. 
They contend that the Constitution of the United States 


union label. 


expressly forbids such class legislation. They also cite the fact 
that all, or nearly all, of the leading printing offices of the city, 
those most competent to do the work required, bear the same 
relation to labor, union and nonunion, as do complainants. 


NOT A COMPLETE UNION VICTORY. 


The Michigan board of auditors, which recently awarded 
the contract for the State printing to Robert Smith & Co., of 
Lansing, a union firm, although its bid was, on its face, $3,700 
higher than that of the Review & Herald Publishing Company, 
of Battle Creek, a nonunion firm, publishes a statement as to 
why the bid was so awarded. The unions made a great hue 


ers at 5 cents a week, supplying a clean one every week. He 
makes more in this way than he ever did setting type. 

THE job printing firm of Lipes & Singmaster, in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, has been dissolved, Mr. A. T. Lipes retiring. 

ARTHUR G. Wormwoop and Herbert Z. Berry have formed 
a copartnership to carry on a book and job printing business at 
Aurora, Illinois. 

THE Michigan Press Association will hold its summer meet- 
ing at Muskegon. A trip over the Central Pacific Railroad to 
the coast is also contemplated. 

THE publishers of daily newspapers in the smaller cities of 
Michigan are organizing an ‘‘ Inland Press Association,’’ for the 
gathering of special news and other codperative enterprises. 

LABOR COMMISSIONER McDonouGu, of New York, strikes 
a blow at ‘‘ municipal ownership”’ in his annual report recently 
submitted to the legislature of that State. His investigations 
show that as between plants operated by private and public 











ownership, the appreciation of the property and the rate of 
wages paid under the former condition exceed those of the 
latter. 

R. G. SmitH and W. L. Porter have opened an office at 
Oconto, Wisconsin, for the printing and publication of county 
atlases and special zinc-plate work under the firm name of 
Smith & Porter. 

THE J. M. W. Jones Printing Company, of Chicago, has 
sued the Republican State Central Committee of Illinois for 
$1,500 alleged to be due for printing during the presidential 
campaign of 1896. 

EDWARD MEISENHEIMER, a well-known employing printer 
of Milwaukee, started into business at the age of fourteen with 
a capital of $35 and no knowledge of the trade. He is now 
twenty-eight and owns a well-equipped office and is doing a 
good business. 

THE Morning News, of Battle Creek, Michigan, has sus- 
pended after ninety-five issues. The press and material have 
been purchased by the Expounder Printing Company, of Mar- 
shall. This is the seventh failure of morning newspaper 
ventures at Battle Creek. 

AT the annual election of the Chicago Typothetz, held 
March 3, 1898, the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: William Johnston, president; Thomas Knapp, 
W. P. Dunn, vice-presidents; W. F. Hall, 21-25 Plymouth place, 
secretary; Franz Gindele, treasurer. Executive committee — 
W. B. Conkey, chairman; George.A. Poole, W. P. Henneberry, 
R. R. Donnelley, Andrew McNally. 

Amon the belated reports of Ben Franklin dinners is that 
of the Typothetze of New Haven, Connecticut. George A. 
Ellis, president of the Boston Typothetz responded to a toast, 
as well as many gentlemen of local prominence. The banquet 
was attended by about seventy guests and was presided over by 
Cornelius S. Morehouse, of the firm of Tuttle, Morehouse & 
Taylor, while Mr. John D. Jackson served as toastmaster. 

Mr. J. STEARNS CUSHING, secretary of the United Typoth- 
etz of America, has issued the following official notice: ‘At 
the request of the Typothetz of Milwaukee, and by the unan- 
imous approval and consent of the executive committee of the 
United Typothetz of America, the twelfth annual convention of 
the United Typothetz of America will be held at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, August 23 to 26, 1898.”’ 

A SUBSCRIBER asks the names and addresses of the officers 
of the United Typothetze of America. They are as follows: 
N. L. Burdick, president, Milwaukee, Wis.; J. Stearns Cushing, 
secretary, Norwood, Mass.; R. R. Donnelley, treasurer, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Vice-Presidents— Joseph Eichbaum, first vice- 
president, Pittsburg, Pa.; Frank Hudson, second vice-president, 
Kansas City, Mo.; E. W. Foster, third vice-president, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Fred Spencer, fourth vice-president, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; James A. Rogers, fifth vice-president, New York, N. Y.; 
A. F. Rutter, sixth vice-president, Toronto, Ontario. Execu- 
tive Committee — Joseph J. Little, chairman, New York, N. Y.; 
Charles H. Dittess, Philadelphia, Pa.; Edwin Freegard, St. 
Louis, Mo.; H. D. Brown, St. Paul, Minn.; Louis A. Wyman, 
Boston, Mass.; George E. Cole, Chicago, Ill.; Herbert L. 
Baker, Buffalo, N. Y.; President and Secretary, ex officio. 

A SUBSCRIBER in Topeka, Kansas, puts the following ques- 
tions on printing office ethics: (1) An employe has asked an 
advance of wages without receiving same. Subsequently an 
offer of better wages is made by another house. If he accepts 
this and gives his employer reasonable notice of quitting, has 
the latter just cause to complain because no opportunity was 
given him to make the advance and retain the employe? (2) 
In the course of his work an employe becomes familiar with 
the contents of documents being printed, and to be given to the 
public. After their issue, and everybody has access to them, is 
it proper for said employe to publicly criticise the documents or 
the authority issuing them because of the contents of the same, 
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making use of the intimate knowledge gained as an employe? 
Answer.— While the relation of employer and employe is log- 
ically that of buyer and seller, there are usually circumstances 
in the attitude of the one to the other that should demand a 
greater consideration and forbearance than in the question of 
buying and selling. The employer in the case cited had his 
opportunity to retain his employe. The latter, in all probabil- 
ity, did not ask for an increase without an assurance that h-« 
was getting less than his due. If his request was denied the 
employer might expect that he would try to better himself if he 
could. The employer has no cause for complaint. (2) There 
are no circumstances of an ordinary nature that makes it proper 
for an employe to make public any knowledge gained as a: 
employe unless such publicity is permitted by the employer. 





PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY F, HORACE TEALL. 

It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions, and queries of those spe- 
cially interested are cordially invited hereto, and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

THE following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 

PUNCTUATION.—By John Wilson. 334 pages; cloth bound. $1.30. 

BIGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION.—By Marshall T. Bigelow, Cor- 
rector at University Press. 112 pages; cloth bound. 60 cents. 

PENS AND TypEs.—A book of hints and helps for those who write, print, 
read, teach or learn, by Benjamin Drew. 214 pages; cloth bound. $1.30. 

Writer (monthly), $1 a year; 10 cents a number. Edited by William H. 
Hills. Writer Publishing Company, 282 Washington ‘street, Boston, Mass. 

ENGLISH COMPOUND WORDS AND PHRASES.—A r’-ference list with state- 
ment of principles and rules, by F. Horace Teall. 312 pages, 6 by 9 inches; 
cloth bound. $2.50. 

Everysopy’s PocKET DicTIONARY.—Contains 33,000 words, compiled 
from the latest edition of Webster's International. Size, 244 by 5% inches; 
leather, indexed. 50 cents. 

COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH WorpDs.—When and why joining or separa- 
tion is preferable, with concise rules and alphabetical lists, by F. Horace 
Teall. 224 pages, 5 by 7 inches; cloth bound. $1.25. 

PUNCTUATION.—By F. Horace Teall. The effort in this treatise has been 
to reduce the number of actual rules to the fewest possible, principles being 
considered of most importance. 194 pages, 4% by 6%; cloth, gold edges. $1. 

NEw WEBSTER DICTIONARY and Complete Vest-Pocket Library, by E. E. 
Miles, based on Webster’s International. 192 pages, 25g by 556; morocco, 
indexed, gold edges, 50 cents; extra morocco, indexed, with calendar, 
memorandum and stamp holder, gold edges, 60 cents. 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR of the New York Zimes says that 
‘to speak of a supposititious case, meaning a suppositious 
one, has always seemed to me simple illiteracy.’’ But the real 
illiteracy would be shown in using ‘‘suppositious,’”’ which is 
not a word at all, in any sense. What the writer means is a 
supposed or hypothetical case. 

PERIOD BEFORE HyPHEN LEADERS.—W. E. Y., Akron, 
Ohio, asks whether it is better to use or to omit the period after 
an initial coming next to hyphen leaders. -Anzswer.— The work 
is certainly more finished when the period is used, especially 
when, as in the sample sent, it is used after other initials. No 
fixed rule of practice exists for such cases. 

‘““NoneE Says.’’—F. P., Moundridge, Kansas, asks why 
‘‘says’’ is correct as used in ‘‘none of the dictionaries says 
anything,’ in our February issue. Amswer.—It is correct 
because ‘‘none’’ was used in its strict sense of ‘‘no one,”’ 
which is singular in number. This subject was fully explained 
in the January Notes and Queries, under the head, ‘‘ None 
Were, or None Was.’’ 

PARENTHESIS AND BRACKET.— The Sun, of New York, in 
answer to a correspondent who wrote, ‘‘I was taught that 
parentheses and brackets are not interchangeable,’’ says in 
effect that they are interchangeable. Nevertheless, there is a 
clear distinction in their proper use, namely, that parentheses 
inclose matter that ‘‘is a part of the story,’’ as the Sum’s ques- 
tioner wrote, and brackets inclose something that is not a part 
of the story. 

THE ACADEMY says: ‘‘The purists threaten to become 
insufferable pedants. It is now the custom of the printer’s 
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reader —our great authority —to treat ‘none’ as invariably 
singular, a contraction for ‘no one.’ But it is useful as a 
plural, and is so used in Shakespeare.’’ Of course the word is 
useful as a plural, and proofreaders should learn to follow copy 
when it is so written. Probably not once in a hundred times 
when ‘‘none’’ is written with a plural verb is it right to change 
the verb and make it singular. 


‘*A PLEA FOR THE SEMICOLON”’ was the title of a recent 
article in the Chap-Book, in which the writer mentioned what 
he calls ‘‘the general decline of the art of good punctuation.”’ 
The Jelegram, of Hartford, Connecticut, reproduces much of 
the article under the heading, ‘‘ The Decadence of Punctua- 
tion.’’ In fact, there is no decline or decadence of punctuation, 
for a very simple reason, that holds good for all or nearly all 
similar cases. Punctuation is not a science, but it is an art; 
and some artists always make better productions than others. 
The real intention of the original article, though, is undoubtedly 
true, namely, that comparatively few proofreaders and editors 
really know the value of a semicolon. Probably no error is 
more common than the use of a comma where a semicolon 
should be used. If there is decadence now, the art has been 
decaying from the start; for there never was a time when good 
punctuation was universal, or even any more common than it is 
now. 


PossEssIvEs.— E. R. S., Traer, lowa, desires our opinion 
whether ‘‘ Lenox’”’ or ‘‘ Lenox’s”’ is correct in the possessive 
case, also our choice between ‘‘somebody else’s house’’ and 
‘“somebody’s else house.”? Answer.— ‘‘ Lenox’s”’ is the cor- 
rect form. An apostrophe alone is properly usable only for the 
plural possessive, except in a few idiomatic phrases like ‘for 
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conscience’ sake,’’ which should never be printed otherwise. 
‘*Somebody else’s house’’ is right, and the other is abomin- 
ably wrong. ‘‘Somebody’s else house’’ represents ‘‘some 
body’s other house,’’ and as this is not meant it should not 
be said. 

CourTESY IN CRITICISM.— Some hero-worshipers simply 
cannot allow any expression of opinion that conflicts with that 
of their hero to go unchallenged. It is dangerous to allow 
one’s self to become so bound to the teachings of any gram- 
marian. One grammarian having been said to have written 
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something unreasonable, one of his admirers immediately 
accused the critic of being discourteous. The grammarian in 
question attacked one of his predecessors in the most offensive 
terms possible, short of vileness of expression, and accused 
him of stealing. Such vituperation could not emanate from 
one who could not be unreasonable. If the hero-worshiper 
wishes to read a strong opinion about grammarians, here is one 
from the New York Suz: ‘‘There never was an English gram- 
mar that didn’t darken understanding. The whole pack of 
English grammars is but a set of fossilized rules and odi¢er 
dicta. Use your English grammar, if heaven has been so harsh 
as to give you one, for fuel. Burn it. It is an ignorant and a 
presumptuous heretic and sinner against our sacred English 
speech.’’ Probably this is not as guileless as it might be, but 
it is far more discourteous anyway than merely saying that one 
assertion in a grammar is unreasonable. Without a hint of 
guile, and with absolute sincerity and no discourtesy, it may be 
said that the grammar that contains nothing unreasonable has 
not yet been written. Likewise, there never was a grammar 
that was quite as bad as the Suz says all English grammars 
are. 


Press Discussion OF Worps.— We have especially noted 
all articles about words recently published in the periodical 
press, in the hope of finding something profitable for proof- 
readers. No doubt there is occasionally printed an item of 
real information, but nothing of that nature has appeared in 
the last two months, so far as we can ascertain. Matters of 
mere curiosity —as palindromes, curious names, comments on 
queer uses and sources of words —are prominent. The peren- 
nial dispute about ‘‘shall’’ and ‘‘ will’’ is still progressing — if 
mere controversy may be called progress. Good directions for 
distinguishing the proper uses of these words are given in all 
the dictionaries, the Century’s treatment being as good as any, 
if not absolutely the best. Among the titles found in the wordy 
discussion are the following: ‘‘The Misuse of Words,’’ New 
York 7Zimes, January 16; ‘‘The Cultus of the Adjective,’’ 
Longmans’ Magazine, quoted in New York 7imes, January 16; 
‘Some Few,’’ New York Sun, January 17; ‘‘Students’ Eng- 
lish,’’ Jndependent, New York, January 20; ‘‘ Growth of ‘ Snipt’ 
Spelling,’? Chicago 7ribune, January 28; ‘‘ Careless Writing,’’ 
New York Zimes, January 28; ‘‘The Split Infinitive,’? New 
York Sum, January 30 (the Boston Hera/d says of this that ‘‘ the 
Sun, inimical as it has always been to the split infinitive, now 
admits it may yet come within the reach of all’’); ‘‘Good 
English,’ Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston, February 5; 
‘““The Imp of the Press,’? New York 7Zimes, February 12; 
“University English,’ Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, February 12; ‘‘ Newspaper English,’’ the Academy, 
reprinted in the New York 7Zimes, February 13; ‘‘ Compara- 
tively Speaking,’’ showing that adjectives like ‘‘black,’’ 
‘‘truthful,’’ and ‘‘ perfect’? may be compared, as “‘ blacker,’’ 
etc., New York Sun, February 16; ‘‘The Word ‘ Accident’ 
Defined,’’ New York 7imes, February 16. 


A Bip For PrintTING.— E. A. F., Niobrara, Nebraska, 
writes: ‘‘ Please define the following language: ‘I will print all 
legal notices and delinquent tax list as by law provided, and 
also the proceedings of your board for twenty dollars.’ I 
inclose copies of all the laws bearing on the subject of legal 
printing in Nebraska. My design when framing the sentence 
was to secure all the legal printing at full legal rates and the 
proceedings for twenty dollars. That intepretation has been 
questioned and made to read that all should be done for twenty 
dollars. I desire to know, in the light of the laws as they exist, 
if my language is correct or not.’? Amswer.—As President 
Lincoln used to say, this reminds me of a story. A minister 
was asked by his daughter what something he said in his ser- 
mon meant, and he told her so clearly that she at once under- 
stood, and she then asked why he had not said it that way in 
the pulpit. He told her he thought all the older people at least 
knew what he meant, but his wife said that it was not clear to 











her until he explained it. It is always best, when one desires 
to be understood, to say just what one means. Thus, E. A. F. 
would have left no possibility of misinterpretation if he had 
written ‘‘ at full legal rates’’ instead of ‘‘as by law provided.”’ 
His sentence as written names only one amount, and does not 
even imply another, ‘‘as by law provided’’ meaning, in its 
words, without reference to intention, ‘‘in the manner pro- 
vided,’’ and not ‘‘for a certain price.’? The law allows, for 
legal notices, one dollar for each ten lines for the first insertion 
and fifty cents each subsequent insertion, and charges of twenty 
cents each for some and ten cents for other descriptions in the 
tax list. It cannot be possible that any court would construe 
any bid, no matier how inadequately worded, as an offer to 
print all legal notices for a year for twenty dollars. As Bumble 
says, ‘‘If the law supposes that, the law is a ass —a idiot.”’ 
Undoubtedly, however, the best way to make a proposal or a 
bid for work is to specify clearly every detail. The language 
in question is not a clear or correct statement of its inten- 
tion. Since writing the opinion given above we have been 
informed that a judge did construe the wording of the bid to 
mean $20 for all the work—about $1,200 worth. And this 
arose through an actual contract made with another paper, 
which undertook to do the $1,200 worth of printing for $20! 
The case certainly affords a striking lesson as to the value 
of clear expression. 





MACHINE COMPOSITION NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CONDUCTED BY GEORGE E, LINCOLN. 

Under the above heading will be given, from month to month, prac- 
tical information, notes and queries, relating to type composition by 
machinery. The latest inventions will be published, and the interests 
of manufacturers, printers and operators sedulously cultivated. All 
matters pertaining to this department should be addressed to Mr. George 
E. Lincoln, 150 Nassau street, New York, in order to secure prompt 
attention. 

The following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 


“The Mechanical Details of the Linotype and Their Adjustment.’ By 
Frank Evans, Linotype Machinist. $3, postpaid. The Inland Printer Com- 
pany, Chicago and New York. 


THE Belisle Printing & Publishing Company, of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, have installed two linotypes. 

THE Svenska Dagbladet, the leading newspaper in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, has installed two linotypes. 

THE Williams Printing Company, New York City, printers 
of the /ron Age, recently installed three linotypes. 

THERE have been two increases and nine decreases in 
machine scale of prices during the past two years. 

\LTueE Lanston Monotype Company report that they have 
now regained the ground lost by the late disastrous fire’ _{ 

THE Louisville Courier-Journal has sold four of its twenty 
linotype machines to Mr. Hutchins, of the Washington 7imes. 

Mr. C. H. Ryper, book and job printer, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, has installed a Thorne machine for fine book and 
magazine work. 

‘*ScCHOONERS of beer chased each other like matrices in a 
Mergenthaler,’’ would be an appropriate description of a recent 
convention held in New York City. 

THE Vicksburg ( Miss.) Dispatch recently installed Thorne 
machines in their composing room and are well pleased with 
the evident economy thus far exhibited. 

PRESIDENT DONNELLY, of Typographical Union No. 6, is 
operating a linotype in the Stillwell Printing Company’s office. 
This company is also using Thorne machines. 

BEFORE machines were introduced into the bookroom of 
the State Printing Office at Lansing, Michigan, over forty com- 
positors were employed. Now barely fifteen are required. 

Mr. Haro_p M. Duncan, formerly sales agent for the Lan- 
ston Monotype machine, has severed his connection with the 
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American company, and is now looking after the interests of 
the English company which has lately been formed. 

THORNE typesetting machines are now being used upon 
the News of Danville, Illinois. In a recent letter which we 
received from that city the Thornes were given a splendid 
“send off.’’ 

THE demand of increasing business has obliged Mr. Charles 
D. Sibley, 12 Vandewater street, New York City, to install two 
more Thorne machines recently. He now has four at work 
steadily on bookwork. 

A MONTHLY paper devoted to the interests of the Ancient 
Order of Foresters is published by Mr. George Utting, of 
Syracuse, New York, formerly a linotype operator upon the 
collapsed News of that city. 

SARASHON & Son, New York City, publishers of the /ewzsh 
Daily Gazette, have added another Thorne to their plant. The 
Thorne machine is the only typesetting machine in the world 
producing Hebrew composition. 

OVER 150 cities in the United States have an eight-hour day 
for machine operators, and one, Fort Worth, Texas, has a six- 
hour day, while Jamestown, New York, is the only city having 
a ten-hour day for the same employment. 

WITHIN a week the following firms have purchased lino- 
type machines: Record, Los Angeles, 2; Sux, Baltimore, 7 
additional; Lawyers’ Coéperative Publishing Company, Roch- 
ester, 4; Munsey's Magazine, 2; Ciocia & Aste, New York 
City; 2. 

Wir the average machinist’s vague idea of the require- 
ments of the printing office, and the average operator’s vague 
idea of the mechanism of the machine, the linotype is placed 
in that intermediary state described as between the ‘‘ devil and 
the deep sea.”’ 

/ HAND composition in Philadelphia is 40 cents per 1,000 ems 
on morning, evening and weekly newspapers, and bookwork. 
The machine scale is 14 cents for morning, 12 cents for evening 
and weekly papers, and 12% cents for bookwork, corrected 
matter upon the galley. 7 

Mr. WitttAm H. Moore, 25 City Hall Place, New York 
City, a practical linotype machinist, having charge of the Man- 
hattan Typesetting Company’s linotypes, announces by card 
that he makes a specialty of furnishing and regrinding mold 
knives at very reasonable rates. 

THE daily Hudson County Dispatch, published in Union, 
New Jersey, has been getting from 45,000 to 50,000 ems per 
day of eight hours from its Thorne typesetting machine ever 
since its installation, and consider it an invaluable aid in the 
conduct of its business. 

THE Velox Press is the title of a new linotype machine 
plant located at 47 Ann street, New York City. Two machines 
are now in use, but others are soon to follow. Mr. W. A. 
Lounsbury is in charge of the new office. It is the intention to 
do composition for the trade. 

In cleaning space bands graphite is merely a help. ‘‘ Elbow 
grease,’’ and lots of it, is the prime factor, and space bands 
cannot be successfully cleaned without it. It is simply sense- 
less to cover them with graphite and, in knocking it off again, 
imagine that you have done your duty. 

THE activity noticeable in the offices of the Dow Composing 
Machine Company indicates an early advent of their truly 
meritorious machine upon the market. It is evident that their 
heretofore unostentatious methods are being cast aside and an 
aggressive business policy substituted in its stead. 

It is a pleasure to record the unqualified praise given the 
Hoyt linotype metal by the American Press Association. In 
all its branches where linotype machines are employed this 
metal is used. No class of printing offices require more care- 
ful attention to its output than this firm, as its patrons are 
employing printers who are often more critical about the work 
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furnished them than of the work they furnish to others. A 
metal which thus demonstrates its utility must be near the 
standard for which all linotype users are now looking. 


Says the 7ypographical Journal: ‘‘ Our International can 
safely plume itself on being one of the few, if not the only 
labor organization that has met a flood of machinery and lived 
to say its members controlled them, without loss of wages, 
lengthening of hours or increment of apprentices.”’ 


THE Augusta Round Table was instituted by the machine- 
displaced printers of Augusta, Georgia, under the auspices of 
Typographical Union No. 41. It has now passed its twentieth 
issue, contains snappy, readable articles, is embellished with 
illustrations, and has a healthy advertising patronage. 


ONE-HALF Horse-PowEer.—“‘Operator,’’ Springfield, Ohio, 
asks the necessary horse-power for running a_linotype. 
Answer.—While less than a half horse-power will run the 
machine, this amount should be estimated and provided, which 
will give a reasonable surplus in case of slack power. 

THE Parsons Paper Company, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
acting as special agents for South American and Mexican par- 
ties, lately placed their orders for two linotypes for F. P. 
Hoeck, and for five linotypes for the 47 Mundo, both of the 
City of Mexico, and also one machine for San Paulo, Brazil. 


OVERTIME.— In reply to ‘‘Operator,’’ Wilmington, we quote 
the following from the 7ypographical Journal: ‘‘The rate 
paid for overtime in machine offices varies in most instances 
from one-third to two prices, though in a majority of unions the 
scale calls for price and one-half after the maximum-working 
hours.”’ 

ADJUST THE ASSEMBLER BELT.—W. F. H., Wilmington, 
Delaware, asks the cause and the remedy for the matrices of 
his capital letters falling off of the side of the assembler belt. 
Answer.—The assembler belt is not running evenly upon the 
pulleys. This you can easily remedy by turning the stud of 
the top pulley in such a way that the belt will run evenly. 

In Petersburg, Virginia, and in Quebec, Canada, the 
machine scale is 7 cents per 1,000 ems, while on the evening 
papers in Montreal, Davenport, Iowa, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, Superior, Wisconsin, and Rockford, Illinois, it is 8 cents 
per 1,000 ems. Pueblo, Colorado, has the highest piece scale, 
which is 16 cents for morning papers, and 14 cents for evening 
papers. 

Mr. THOMAS WILDES, the pioneer in the linotype metal 
field, continues to supply a large proportion of machine plants 
with his well-known metal. Those who are interested in this 
class of metal and in the trials, failures and successes which 
this pioneer in its manufacture experienced before the correct 
formula was discovered, can be pleasantly and profitably enter- 
tained by listening to Mr. Wildes’ recital of his former perplexi- 
ties and final triumph. 

THE Toledo (Ohio) Union notes the fact, apropos of the 
wonderful progress of the Mergenthaler linotype composing 
machine and its almost universal adoption, that it was only six 
years ago, in Toledo, that ‘‘ the agile hand compositor on the 
Commercial could not see his way clear to relinquish a 38- 
cents-per-thousand situation to accept $3 for a night’s work 
while learning to operate the machine. It has now become a 
scramble for the chance to learn, in which the best men come 
off victors. 

In the Chicago 7ribune’s composing room is a linotype 
in successful operation that has no plunger in connection with 
the metal pot. Compressed air has been substituted as a power 
to eject the metal, a cap having been placed on the well of the 
metal pot and connection made with a homemade air pump 
about the size of a tomato can. The slugs produced are solid, 
and with a lower temperature to the metal than ever possible 
with the plunger, a clear face is produced. The metal is ejected 
in a quantity just sufficient to fill the mold and with a very 
slight force, thus saving the walls of the matrices and practically 
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doing away with hot slugs, squirts and back flows. The inven- 
tor, Frank Severn, has applied for a patent, and practical 
machinists say it is a great improvement. 


Ottawa (Ont.) Typographical Union, No. 102, has decided 
not to permit the free tuition upon the linotype which has 
been proposed by some of its members whereby the Dominion 
Printing Office machines were to be used for that purpose. 
It was argued that no government institution should have the 
privilege of opening a free school that would flood the outside 
commercial market with operators, and thus destroy a profit- 
able calling already so much tried since the introduction of the 
iron typesetter. 

THE users of the linotype in Chicago and vicinity will be 
pleased to learn that a stock room for linotype supplies has 
been established in McVicker’s Theater building, Chicago, by 
Mr. J. W. Sutherland. Ina circular issued by the Mergenthaler 
Company, announcing this fact, they state that ‘‘a full line of 
matrices, spaces and other reliable supplies will be carried at 
regular prices, and that immediate shipment can be secured by 
mail or telegraph.’’ This will be a most desirable convenience 
for the western patrons of the Linotype Company, and will 
doubtless become popular at once. 


THE Hamilton Manufacturing Company, of Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, will receive the blessings of a multitude of machine 
offices for placing at their disposal a much-needed matrix cab- 
inet, where matrices may be stored in printing-office fashion, 
rather than as is the custom of storing in machine shops. These 
cabinets provide a convenient and safe receptacle for the stor- 
age of matrices, space bands, and the smaller tools which 
accompany the machine. They are made in four sizes, of 6, 8, 
1o and 12 matrix drawers, and each cabinet contains an extra 
drawer for space bands and tools. Their adoption in the 
machine offices is assured. 


/ Tue Electric Compositor is the name of a new machine for 
setting and casting type slugs now being constructed by Eaton 
& Gilman, of Cleveland, Ohio. It is expected that the new 
machine will soon be for sale.\ It has attracted enough capital 
to put it on the market in first-class style, and it bids fair to be 
a strong rival of those now in use. In construction it is entirely 
different from those now used. (It is run by electricity, hence 
its name, and casts a slug) It will set caps, small caps and 
lower case. The speed of the machine depends entirely upon 
the operator. It is the intention of the manufacturers to place 
the machines on the market at such a figure that almost any 
office can afford to put them in.— Press and Printer. 


S1zE oF GAS PIPES FOR METAL-Pot Use.—“ Matrix,” in a 
very interesting and laudatory letter about this machine com- 
position department, asks us to give him the dimensions of gas 
pipes necessary for a plant of linotypes. Axswer.— As he 
omitted to state the number of machines, he will find the fol- 
lowing about correct: For one machine a %-inch supply pipe, 
and for each additional machine increase the pipe 4 inch until 
a .2-inch pipe is arrived at, this size supply pipe will be suff- 
cient for twenty machines. Each machine should have a 
¥%-inch feed pipe. While this sized feed pipe will easily fur- 
nish double the quantity of gas required (which is fifteen feet 
an hour), it is better to provide against the fluctuation of the 
gas pressure. 

THE Mergenthaler Linotype Company’s insert in the Feb- 
ruary number of THE INLAND PRINTER has called forth many 
inquiries from printers throughout the entire country. The 
page insert consisted of four separate forms, one form being an 
electrotype from the linotype slugs, another was linotype slugs 
copper-faced, another was the same stereotyped, while the 
fourth form was the regular slugs. This was done to demon- 
strate the utility of either method, but the letters received 
invariably ask to know more about the copper-facing process, 
as it appears to have been a revelation to many who had not 
heretofore thought of treating their slugs in this manner to 
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withstand long runs. A little thinking on their part would 
recall to mind that but a few years ago newspapers almost uni- 
versally so treated their type. Copper-facing linotype slugs for 
bookwork will doubtless become equally universal. 

A GREAT how] of complaint from a large book office employ- 
ing linotypes was recently registered against the metal firm 
from whom they had purchased linotype metal. The metal in 
the pot instead of being in a free liquid state looked ‘‘ mushy ”’ 
and the very few lines which they succeeded in casting would 
not solidify, and were about the consistency of hard soap. A 
scorching letter was written the metal firm, in which; among a 
great many other pointed things, suit for damages caused by 
delay was threatened at once. Investigation followed which 


SULKs. 


resulted in the discovery that the foreman, who had also become 
imbued with economy, had dumped a lot of zinc plates in the 
large metal pot, not knowing that zinc, of all metals, is the 
terror to the type founder and consequently will be to all 
linotype users as well, and to this particular firm hereafter. 
AN operator has this to say about the time when he finished 
learning to operate the Mergenthaler. It seems that the super- 
intendent of the paper was in the habit of walking around 
through the aisles watching the operators at work. It was his 
second or third night, and the superintendent’s eye was on him 
and he was dreadfully rattled. He could only think of this 


sentence: 
‘“‘The man in the moon went up to see what" — 


It makes just a line, and the new operator set it up seven times 
while the superintendent watched him with admiring gaze, and 
was afterward heard to remark what a splendid operator Mr. 
Leslie was —he had such an even motion.— Chicago Federa- 
tionist. 

“THE old order changeth, yielding place to new,’’ is 
becoming increasingly illustrated by the experiences of the 
printing trade, and especially of the compositor today, for as 
the months pass round the inroads of the typesetting machine 
in the field of hand labor become more and more evident. 
Fate is against the compositor, as it is certain that the new 
attachments to the Thorne and Empire machines will greatly 
increase their demand, and with the Dow, the McMillan, the 
Cox, the Lanston, the Goodson and others upon the eve of 


introduction in the field, the compositor will have but a slim 
chance to secure employment. With the Mergenthaler already 
occupying the newspaper offices, which were the most prolific 
sources of securing employment, and with the book field being 
invaded by all the different machines, it is simply a case of 
compulsory cessation from earning a livelihood at his trade 
which now confronts the compositor.» 


ANOTHER Claimant to notice has just appeared in the field 
of machine typesetting, in London, England. It is fathered by 
Alexander Rosdestwenskij and Eugene Bounimowitch, and if 
it will set up and distribute their names without error it will do. 
The machinery includes both typesetting and distributing mech- 
anism, and is partly controlled by electro-magnets.. The char- 
acters are arranged in cases or channels in a magazine, and 
arranged to be released by the fingering of a keyboard, and to 
fall on a movable sheet or table. They are then pushed along 
by a slide into a composing stick. The slide is operable either 
by magnets or by a pedal. It does not appear that any means 
are provided for justifying the lines. It is claimed that several 
rows of type cases or channels may be placed behind each 
other, so that several kinds of type can be set with very little 
change in the machine. It is probable that either the descrip- 
tion is incomplete or else the machine is not practical.— Printer 
and Bookmaker. 


_THE Mergenthaler Linotype Company has made the most 
important improvement upon their machine since 1891. It 
consists of a device which enables the setting of italics and 
small caps, in addition to the usual body faces from the one 
keyboard and magazine, with the same speed as the ordinary 
matrix. To accomplish this much-sought and valuable attain- 
ment, the italic or small cap character is cut upon the same 
matrix with the regular letter, and by the use of a ‘‘shift’’ key, 
similar to that of a Remington typewriter, the operator can 
produce an italic or small cap word or sentence without an 
instant’s delay. The device was placed upon one of D. Apple- 
ton & Co’s machines over two months ago, and has been in 
constant commercial use ever since. Superintendent J. H. 
Brown, of this firm, speaking of the device, says that ‘‘ it has 
operated smoothly, and entirely satisfactorily, and has shown a 
very marked gain in output in book composition over the ordi- 
nary machine.’’ This improvement removes one of the great- 
est barriers which have existed with the linotype’s successful 
entrance in the book field. All existing linotypes can be readily 
changed to book machines. 


Mr. WILLIAM REED Dunroy, who has acquired much more 
than a local celebrity as a graceful writer and versifier in the 
newspapers of Nebraska, and whose recent volume of poems, 
‘‘Corn Tassels,’? has been very favorably received by those 
who are presumed to know “poetry as is poetry’’ pays his 
respects to this department as follows: 


THE PI LINE. 
I wrote a pretty poem to my love 
With words that rhymed with kiss and bliss, 
But when the linotyper set it up 
The prettiest line appeared like this: 
theysnbgfrwe24354758697-kmnakmsndgmkuhsbegdfd 


I toiled with patience many a dreary day 
To write a sonnet to my lady's eyes, 
But when the printed page I sought to read 

I found this line to my surprise: 
abshnrmj podmskahat6374869-mnakmdneheb 


And often in my verse I find a line 
That I am sure I never penned, 

And on the linotyper’s head I call 
These dire imprecations to descend : 


! ! rn) wn 





Reports from several offices using the Thorne machine 
show that a truly wonderful amount of type is set on it. Mr. 
F. S. Morton, manager of the Daz/y Press, at Portland, Maine, 
was recently in New York and said a Press office team in one 
night set 61,000 ems, setting their own heads out of the case. 











This is great work, and no doubt the team was spurred on to 
do this amount by the team employed by their contemporary, 
the Daily Argus, who a few nights previous set 60,000 ems. It 
is only fair to say that the average runs in each of these offices 
exceeds 300,000 ems weekly. Another office in New England 
whose average runs exceed 300,000 ems weekly for each team 
is the Hartford, Connecticut, Daily Post. During the rush 
incidental to a change of dress, Mr. J. A. Madden, the foreman, 
reports one of his girl teams as setting 84,000 ems in eleven 
hours, which certainly is remarkable work. Mr. Madden shows 
the measured ‘“‘ dupes”’ of this work to anyone doubting the 
amount. Messrs. Street & Smith, New York City, report one 
of their teams as setting 72,000 ems in nine hours recently, and 
that they were not trying to see how much they could do, 
either, while the average work of the teams at the American 
Press Association, in New York City, is always over 300,000 
ems each week of six days of eight hours per day, and it is a 
common thing for any of their teams to touch the 60,000 mark 
when they have straight work ahead of them. 


MERCURY, SHEARED LETTERS, MOUTHPIECES, ETC.— L. P. 
H., of Ansonia, Connecticut, asks: (1) How often should the 
mercury in the gas regulators be cleaned in order to work 
well? (2) What is the cause of some of the letters of a line 
being sheared on the bottom, especially the tail letters? 
(3) How would you extract a mouthpiece that had been left in 
place for three years, and in consequence will not start even 
‘for the hammer? (4) Where are space bands most likely to 
be broken — in justification or as they enter the cap to be 
transferred? (5) With good care, how long can matrices be 
expected to give good service? Answers.—(1) In some cities, 
where the gas is very impure and dirty, the mercury may have 
to be cleaned every six months. In many machines in New 
York City and Philadelphia, the mercury has not been cleaned 
in three years. It is governed entirely by the quality of the 
gas furnished. (2) Tail letters sheared on the bottom is caused 
by the elevator dropping back before the slug is fully stripped 
from the matrices. Set the elevator right and this trouble will 
cease. (3) Get a mouthpiece extractor from the Linotype 
Company. (4) It is not definitely known where space bands 
are broken. Different machinists have different views and 
theories upon this point. (5) With good care, matrices should 
give good service for two years and over. 


HicH Letters, Burrs, SPEED.—‘‘ Machinist,’’ Baltimore, 
asks: (1) What is the cause of high letters appearing all 
through my work of late and in what way can it be overcome? 
(2) When a set of matrices begin to show burrs, can they be 
fixed? (3) Do you think a machine is speeded fast enough at 
62 to get the best results? Amswers.—(1) The cause of high 
letters appearing after a font has heretofore been working all 
right in this respect may arise from several causes ; it may be 
due to slight bruises, sustained, perhaps, when lines are pied 
at different times; or it may be due to small particles of com- 
pact foreign substances upon the face edge of the matrices. 
If bruises cause the trouble, correct them with a fine file; if 
dirt, remove it; or it may be caused by sending in too tight a 
line, and the power of the metal pot is not sufficient to force 
them into proper position. (2) When matrices begin to show 
burrs there are several ways practiced to overcome the diff- 
culty with more or less satisfactory results. The justification 
mechanism should be carefully cleaned and adjusted, to the 
end that it may work free and absolutely correct; this fre- 
quently checks the evil as the jaws of the vise will then hold 
the matrix line in a firmer lock. A great many machinists 
grind the matrices upon an emery wheel, which will remove 
the burrs but it injures their subsequent usefulness somewhat 
for tabular justification. A device or tool is advertised by 
a Los Angeles, California, party, which claims to remedy 
matrices thus affected, but we do not know of its ‘merits. 
Again, when not too far gone, some machinists will build new 
walls, using blue ointment or other substances for the purpose, 
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but this can only be done by the greatest care and experience, 
and even then it is of doubtful merit as it frequently causes 
adhesions to the space bands, which endangers the other 


matrices. We have little faith in restoring matrices once 
affected and advise destroying them. (3) A higher speed 
would be preferable only on account of increased output. At 
your present speed of 62 your machines will last much longer. 
They should never be run over 66. 


[F. B. Converse, of Louisville, Kentucky, has recently 
patented in Great Britain a typesetting and justifying machine. 
The type are contained in the magazine, in which they rest in 
the usual series of channels.} The pressure of a key at the key- 
board actuates a pusher that thrusts out the lowest type of the 
appropriate channel, allowing it to slide down to the central 
point where the line is formed. ' When a space-key is touched, 
the thin edge of a wedge is inserted, and when the line is set 
as full as may be, a block is moved up against the thick ends of 
the several wedges, spreading them to the width of the measure 
and effecting the justifying. The line then travels in a carrier 
to the space magazine, where a series of spaces of graduated 
sizes is stored. The length of the thick end of the wedges 
determines the point at which the carrier shall stop with the 
line, and so brings the line beneath the channels containing 
spaces of the size of the wedges at the point where they pass 
through the line. The wedges are then pushed out of the line 
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one at a time, and the justifying spaces take their places, after 
which the wedges are returned to the first position by means 
of a rod on which they are strung. The justified line is then 
pushed onto the galley. The movement of a single lever 
by the operator initiates the whole operation of disposing of the 
line as soon as it is composed, the remainder of the work being 
automatic. This system permits the use of duplicate channels 
in the magazine for the letters most used, both channels in such 
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cases being operable from the same key. If the operator sets a 
line too short or too long to be justified, the wedge mechanism 
is automatically locked, and work cannot proceed until he fills 
the line properly. A leading device is included in the mechan- 
ism. Most of the movements are brought about by cams. The 
mechanism appears to be feasible, the only point open to criti- 
cism being no provision (as far as the writer can ascertain) for 
the use of spaces of more than one size in a line. For suf- 
ficiently accurate justification by machine it is usually consid- 
ered necessary, after spacing a line part way with one size of 
space, to take the next size larger or smaller space to complete 
the justification, according as the line tends to underrun or 
overrun. No mention is made of such a provision here, which 
would seem to necessitate the use of at least a hundred care- 
fully graduated sizes of spaces, and the handling of so many 
sizes of spaces would certainly be a great nuisance for the dis- 
tributing machine, increasing its size in a proportion equivalent 
to what it would be if it had to handle twice the usual number 
of type characters. 





THE ELECTRIC COMPOSITOR. 


7 OR several years past Benjamin F. Bellows, of Cleveland, 
FE Ohio, has been developing a composing machine that is 
designed to assemble matrices and cast line-slugs, and 
operated largely by electrical mechanisms. A company has 
been formed to push the invention, and is known as the Electric 
Compositor Company, of 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 
The issuing of two patents 
enables the publication at 
this time of a comprehen- 
sive description of the ma- 
chine. } 

Fig. 1 aftords a front 
view of the machine, with 
the legs cut off to save 
space. The main central 
portion 2a is the matrix 
magazine, containing as 
many channels as there are 
type characters to be rep- 
resented. The keyboard 
is indicated in the lower 
central portion of 5c, and 
in answer to the manipula- 
tion of the keyboard mat- 
rices are released from the 
magazine and descend by 
et gravity along the converg- 

ing ways 7, until they reach 
the assembling spout 7a, which is more clearly shown in Fig. 2. 
As the matrices come down they are pushed by a plunger to 
the left in the assembling trough 8 until a line is composed 
as shown at Io in Fig. 2. 

The justification is then accomplished by means described 
later, and the line of matrices is pushed into the mold 21 (Fig. 
1). This mold is in the form of a cylindrical block, having a 
longitudinal opening for a mold-clamp, there being between the 
mold-clamp and the mold a recess adapted to receive the 
assembled line of matrices. The cast is made by means of a 
pump forcing in the hot metal from the mold-pot 31, and the 
resultant slug is pushed out through shearing devices to a gal- 
ley. Meanwhile the dead line of matrices is transferred to the 
elevator 40, shown at the lower left side of Fig. 1. This ele- 
vator travels up and down on guides 4oa, carried by an endless 
sprocket chain 4og. It transports the dead matrices to the top 
of the machine, and transfers them to the horizontal guideway 
17. Along this the matrices are pushed until they reach the 
gate immediately below 18, and just over the top mouth of the 
magazine. In order that they may be dropped one at a time, 
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so that each may pass the proper s witches to guide it down the 
diverging slides to its proper channel in the magazine, ready to 
be used again, an ingenious and complex electrical and mechan- 
ical combination of devices is used. To understand it we must 
take note of the five matrices shown in Fig. 3, which are alike 
except that the slots 15a are of different widths, according to 
the body width of the type character represented, and for the 
number and arrangement of the holes 15c. When a matrix 
reaches the gate over the top of the magazine, these holes 
engage pins, and according to the pins that are admitted to the 
holes electric connections are made, that operate magnets to 
set the switches in correct position for permitting that matrix to 
slide down to its proper place. 

In Fig. 1 only a few electro-magnets, as N, are shown, but 
there are a large number of them placed through the machine, 
and made use of wherever possible to operate the devices. 
Instead of being power driven, through belts and pulleys, like 
most machines, the power is obtained by electrical currents 
conducted to the magnéts. The falling of the matrix in the 
first instance makes an electrical contact that throws a magnet 
into operation and causes the matrices to be pushed along: in 
the line. Similar contacts are made as the work proceeds and 
the matrices circulate, so that power is brought into play at 
every point where required. All the operations are brought 
about as a result of the fingering of the keyboard, the move- 
ments being produced by gravity, springs and electro-magnets. 

The justifying mechanism is illustrated in Fig. 4. The line 
of matrices is indicated at 72f, and the tubes 72 are inserted at 
each word division for the guidance of a space of the proper 
justifying size. As the matrices are being assembled, the 
touching of a space-key brings the lower end of a tube into the 
line, and when the line contains as many matrices as it can 
properly hold, it is justified by the release of spaces of the 
required thickness, which are automatically selected and 
released into the top of the tubes, falling to place by gravity. 
The tubes are then automatically withdrawn from the line, 
which is pushed together and carried to the mold. Nine differ- 
ent thicknesses of spaces are used for justification, all being on 
the point system, and varying from one to nine points in thick- 
ness. For releasing the spaces there are 135 vertically moving 
rods, any of which when moved upward operates from three to 
eight rocker-plates. The combinations possible with these 
rods and rocker-plates are so numerous that it is possible to 
select one suited to any required combination for releasing the 
right number of spaces of the necessary thicknesses to fill or 
justify the line. 

The patentee admits that the mechanism as described will 
not allow of less than three spaces in a line, nor more than 
eight, but reserves the right to alter these numbers, which is 
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wise, as the limit is certainly too restricted. A further difficulty 
with the justification, as here illustrated, is that the tubes 
through which the spaces descend are so thick (one-quarter of 
an inch) that at least two matrices are required to form a word, 
and such short words as ‘‘I’’ and ‘‘a’’ must necessarily be 
provided with a blank matrix on one side instead of a justifying 
space, and if the line require to be wide spaced, the operator 
will have to stop and correct the inaccurate spacing with his 
fingers before casting the line-slug. It will certainly be neces- 











sary to reduce the thickness of these tubes before the justifying 
mechanism can be regarded as commercially satisfactory. 
Doubtless the inventor recognizes this difficulty, and will 
obviate it in later patents. In his claim for a justifying mech- 
anism he does not limit himself to the line-casting machine, 
but claims its application to any form of mechanical type- 
setter. 

His principal claim is for ‘‘ the combination of a plurality of 
spacer-magazines containing spacers of different thicknesses, 
independent escapement mechanisms for severally releasing the 
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said spacers, assembling-tubes adapted to receive the released 
spacers, and mechanism for severally introducing the discharge 
end of said tubes into the assembling line of matrices, and 
mechanism for simultaneously operating suitable escapement 
mechanisms, substantially as and for the purpose specified.”’ 





A FRAUDULENT ADVERTISER. 


THE INLAND PRINTER has been informed by Mr. C. M. 
Waters, post office inspector at Denver, Colorado, under date 
of February 28, 1898, that a number of subscribers to THE 
INLAND PRINTER have been victimized on account of an adver- 
tisement which appeared in this publication in last December 
and January. The advertisement offered a photo-engraving 
outfit for sale for $65, which was said to have cost over $300. 
$15 was to be sent in advance, and the balance to be sent upon 
receipt of the goods, if they proved to be as represented. The 
advertisement was inserted by W. S. Buckner, 21-22 Union 
Block, Denver, Colorado. As a result of this advertisement 
many subscribers have been victimized to the extent of $15. 
The inspector reports that as yet he has been unable to locate 
W. S. Buckner, but that. he has his brother James R. Buckner 
under bonds to await the action of the United States grand jury. 
J. Fred Carpenter, of Philadelphia, Lon Hardman, of St. Joseph, 
Mo., H. W. Knight, of Seneca Falls, N. Y., and the photo- 
electro concern of Scranton, Pa., are among the victims. Any 
parties who have suffered on account of the insertion of this 
advertisement are requested to send all correspondence in their 
possession, including envelopes and particulars of remittance, 
etc., to C. M. Waters, Post Office Inspector, Denver, Colorado, 
at once. 





ADVERTISING is to business what steam is to machinery — 
the grand propelling power.—Macaulay. 
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PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. — Letters for this department should be mailed 
direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and addresses of corre- 
spondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but merely to 
identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be answered by 
mail which properly belong to this department. 


The following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 


For MAGAZINEs on presswork, etc. See also Department ‘‘ Notes on 
Job Composition.” 

COLOR PRINTER, by J. F. Earhart. The standard on color printing in 
America. 8% by 10% inches; 137 pages letterpress, ninety color plates in two 
to twentycolors each. $15, reduced to $10. 

PRESSWORK.—A manual of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom 
apprentices, by William J. Kelly. The only complete and authentic work on 
the subject published. Bound in cloth; 96 pages. $1.50. 

THE HARMONIZER, by J. F. Earhart. A concise guide in colorwork for 
the pressroom and elsewhere. Shows great variety of harmonious effects in 
greeting colored inks on colored stocks. Invaluable to every pressman. 
$3.50. 

VARNISHES, LACQUERS, PRINTING INKS AND SEALING WAXES; their 
raw materials and their manufacture, the art of varnishing and lacquer- 
ing, including the preparation of putties and stains for wood, ivory, bone, 
horn and leather, by William T. Brannt. Illustrated by 37 engravings ; 
367 pages. $3. 

WHITE’s MULTI-COLOR CHART contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed six 
colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors most gen- 
erally in use. Each page shows how each color of ink would look on that 
particular paper, and also how the various colors look in combination. 80 
cents. 

HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams. This 
book is a reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in addi- 
tion to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with concise 
instructions which may be readily understood by the advanced printer or the 
apprentice. Several chapters, fully illustrated, are devoted to ‘* making ”’ the 
margins. 96 pages, 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible, gold side stamp. $1. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF INK; comprising the raw materials and the 
preparation of writing, copying and hektograph inks, safety inks, ink extracts 
and powders, colored inks, solid inks, lithographic inks and crayons, printing 
ink, ink or aniline pencils, marking inks, ink specialties, sympathetic inks, 
stamp and stencil inks, wash blue, etc. Translated from the German of 
Sigmund Lehner, with additions by William T. Brannt. Illustrated ; \230 
pages. $2. 

EMBOSSING MADE Easy.— By P. J. Lawlor, a practical pressman and 
embosser. Contains instructions for embossing by the various methods 
— to ordinary job presses, and much information not hitherto accessi- 
ble. There are nearly a dozen pages of embossed specimens in bronze and 
colored inks, each worked on a different kind of stock from the rest, to show 
the effect of embossing on various kinds of stock. Instructions are given for 
making dies from various materials readily obtained by every printer, also 
complete instructions for etching dies on zinc. There are cuts of the neces- 
sary tools, and a diagram showing the operation of the dies when put on the 
press. $1. 


To MAKE CopyinGc INK Work.—L. E. B., of Marathon, 
Iowa, asks: ‘‘ How can I make copying ink work on jobbers? 
It seems to dry up on disk in a few minutes.’’ Answer.— Add 
a few drops of good glycerin to the ink. A few drops of water 
distributed on the inked disk will cause the ink to work satis- 
factorily for a short time; but glycerin will likely afford you 
satisfaction. 

DEFECTIVE PRESS PUNCHES.— J. B. K., Carnegie, Pennsy]l- 
vania, writes: ‘‘Why don’t some of the inventors get out a 
press punch that is practical and will stand a little use? The 
punches I have used chip off and get so rough as to have the 
appearance of being chewed. The Dillingham punches do not 
make a large enough hole for hanging over an ordinary tack 
head, whereas most of the punching is for hanging-up pur- 
poses.”’ 

RoyaAL PuRPLE INK ON OLD-GOLD PAPER.— H. W. J., of 
Ipava, Illinois, says: ‘‘I have a job which calls for royal purple 
ink on old-gold paper. My ink is all right on white paper; but 
when printed on the old-gold paper it is a long way from royal 
purple. Can you tell me what to do to get the desired effect ?”’ 
Answer.— Mix about three parts white with the purple. If this 
does not give you the shade desired, then add to or reduce, as 
the strength of the purple will permit. Use good white ink. 

Wants TO KNow How EmsossinG CAN BE LEARNED.— 
W. H., of Brooklyn, New York, writes: ‘‘Can you inform me 
what process is employed to produce embossing similar to the 
inclosed sample ; and also what materials are necessary and 
how it is done?’’ Azswer.—The sample sent us has been pro- 
duced by the usual method on a printing press, the red form 
being printed first and the lettering and border embossed after 
the color has become dry. Two plates have been made use 
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of—a male anda female. To acquire a practical knowledge 
of how to do embossing, we recommend the little work enti- 
tled ‘‘Embossing,’”’ by P. J. Lawlor; it is listed under this 
department heading. 

CoOPpPERPLATE PRINTING INK.—C. H. M., of Port Huron, 
Michigan, writes as follows: ‘‘I wish to secure the very best 
ink for printing calling cards, etc., from copperplate engraving. 
Will you please let me know how to make such ink and where 
to obtain the blackest powder for such an ink. My ink isa 
gray-black, and the lines, when examined under a glass, are a 
little blurred?’’ Answer.— You are likely to get a much bet- 
ter ink from a reputable inkmaker than you can compound 
without proper facilities. Send to any of our advertisers who 
manufacture plate inks, and state what you want and they will 
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we except newspapers, the custom is to always wash the rollers 
when through work in the evenings, and to sponge off the face 
a few minutes before putting them in the press in the morning. 
(2) Rollers will keep in better condition, when they are laid 
away for days, if the ink is allowed to remain on them. It is 
advisable, however, to rub a little machine oil over the inked 
surface, so that the ink will remain moist and be removed 
easily when required for use. 

To RepaiR Woop Type.—A. R., of Quarryville, Pennsyl- 
vania, writes as follows: ‘‘ Would you kindly name a composi- 
tion suitable to repair wood type that was unlucky by being 
caught by the grippers, or has otherwise become defaced ?’’ 
Answer.— By moistening, with water, the parts slightly 
affected, it will be found that the indentation will disappear. A 


Half-tone by Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., Denver, Colo. 
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supply you promptly. Should you prefer to make your own 
inks, the work entitled ‘‘ The Manufacture of Ink,’’ noted under 
this department heading, will be found essential to your acquir- 
ing a proper knowledge of the manufacture of inks. 


WHEN AND How OFTEN SHOULD ROLLERS BE WASHED.— 
D. A. T., of Dayton, Virginia, writes to know: (1) ‘‘ How 
often should the rollers on a cylinder press be washed (or 
cleaned) when in constant use, day after day, on clean book- 
work? Should they be cleaned every evening? (2) When 
rollers on a cylinder press are to be idle for several days, or a 
week, should they be cleaned before being put away, or when 
again starting press?’ Answer.—(1) For good book press- 
work the rollers should be washed, at least, twice a day; and 
more often if the ink is coarsely ground or dries too rapidly 
while the press is running. In most of the large pressrooms, if 


cement, made of shellac, reduced with alcohol, will be found 
efficacious for building up breakage of or defects in wood type 
or tint-blocks. The type or blocks must be cleansed of oil, ink 
or dirt, and the shellac applied and allowed to dry thoroughly; 
after which it should be ‘‘faced’’ with a fine file, and then 
finished with pumice stone or very fine emery cloth. 

““THE HARMONIZER ’’—Whuat Is ItT?—H. S., of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, wants to know what ‘‘The Harmonizer’’ 
is. He has heard about it, but does not know what its uses 
are. Well, then, let us tell you that it is Mr. John F. Earhart’s 
new work on harmonizing colored inks on colored papers. A 
great deal of time and expense is usually wasted in experiment- 
ing with what may prove a happy combination of ink and 
paper. By the use of this work all this is avoided, and the 
critic and the esthetic in taste have an ocular demonstration 
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such as only artistic skill, experience and brains could supply. 
By the publication of this book, which is certainly now an indis- 
pensable work in every printing office and technical library, 
Mr. Earhart has put the entire craft under obligations. 

AxsoutT CLEANING ROLLERS WHEN CHANGING COLORS.— 
F. B., of Central City, Nebraska, propounds the following ques- 
tions: (1) ‘‘Are the ordinary colored inks any more wearing on 
rollers than plain black? (2) After working a job in color, is 
it necessary, or advisable, in returning to black, to wash plate 
and rollers; or can the black, in ordinary cases, be run right 
on on top of the color?’? Axswer.—(1) Colored inks are 
more severe in wear on composition rollers than black inks, 
except it be blacks with a Jarge quantity of ‘‘driers.’’ (2) It 
is not good form to ‘“‘slop’’ colors, namely, to run a black over 
a yellow or red, unless the quality of the presswork is of a sec- 
ondary nature. In the case of cheap or inferior work, then a 
black ink may be run over any colored ink and with little detri- 
ment. 

WANTS OuR OPINION ON A LETTER-HEADING.— W. F. M., 
of Marlboro, Massachusetts, has sent us a specimen of a letter- 
head gotten out for his establishment. This specimen is printed 
with a dark, reddish brown ink on a very delicate rose-tint 
paper, regarding which he writes: ‘‘I wish the name and price 
of the best book you know of relating to presswork. Kindly 
pass your candid opinion on this letter-head, as to color, paper, 
presswork and ink. What color would harmonize best with 
rose-tint wove paper?’’ Azswer.— Among the list of books 
under this heading, the work entitled ‘‘ Presswork’”’ is the best 
for the pressroom. The specimen of letter-head is quite neat; 
well engraved and artistically printed, because the harmony of 
ink and paper is commendable. By way of variety in the tones 
of brown, you might employ a light, warm brown, made of 
twenty parts of orange and one of black; or a chocolate brown, 
made of five parts of orange and one of black. A pleasing 
dark olive-brown, made of three parts of medium yellow and 


one of black, may be ‘worth trying the next time the job is 
printed. We suggest also, in this connection, that the flowers 
and leaves in the middle of the design be lightened up a little in 
the overlay, and that an additional sheet of 1o-pound folio paper 
be put on the words ‘‘ printers publishers’’— tapering it away 
on the ‘‘ers’’ of the last word; also, a similar sheet of paper 
over the solids of the panel containing the foregoing words. 


WHY THE SILVER BRONZE Russ Orr. — Employes of 
R. P. Co., of Salt Lake City, Utah, write: ‘‘ Please find two 
copies of a cover job, run on a platen jobber, with good sizing 
(silver), and bronzed as soon as printed. Notice on one of 
these copies that the bronze adheres to it, while on the other 
copy it rubs off easily. What is the cause? Both copies 
printed within a few minutes apart. Is it the stock, sizing or 
bronze, or the method used to apply the bronze?’’ Answer.— 
There appears to be some mistake here, either in the statement 
made about both copies sent being printed within a few min- 
utes of each other, or else one of the copies has been sent by 
accident. We say this because the copies sent have been 
printed from entirely different forms, and on different tones of 
blue cover paper. The size ink used has not proven strong 
enough to hold on the silver bronze ; and, to make the danger 
greater in this respect, enough sizing probably has not been 
carried. If you will add a few drops of copal varnish to the 
white size and mix them well together before applying to the 
press disk, you will find that the silver bronze will adhere prop- 
erly. Rub on the bronze with a quick and continued motion 
until you feel that the wad of cotton, with which you apply the 
bronze, slides very easily over the printed surface. If you are 
in doubt about bronze holding on, it is wise to run off only a 
few copies and test the holding-on quality of your size the 
following morning. 

WuHaT CAusES ‘‘SLURRING’’ ON A CYLINDER PRESS?— 
A. J. B., of Lowell, Massachusetts, writes: ‘‘ Will you kindly 
inform me what causes slurring on a cylinder press? I have 
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a Cottrell drum, 37 by 43 inches, and a four-page programme 
which I run upon it was slurred on the ‘leaving off’ inside 
margin edges of the two pages on the gripper side, and but 
hardly noticeable on the taking edges of the two lateral pages. 
Can you tell me if it is caused by the bearers not being type- 
high, or by the cylinder not resting on the bearers firmly?” 
Answer.—The cause of slurring may be attributed to either 
of the defects stated. From an examination of the small 
diagram sent us we are led to the belief that possibly you have 
carried a sheet or two more packing than was necessary, or 
that the draw-sheet has not been sufficiently taut on the cylinder 
head to prevent creasing between the running margin. The 
largeness of the drum of the press has much to do with the 
usual detail necessary to producing sharp and clean printing, in 
which case it is essential that the draw-sheet be shrunk on 
the cylinder rather than merely drawn on, and pasted on the 
leaving ends. As you have at hand a copy of ‘‘ Presswork,”’ 
we suggest that you read the special treatise on /ympans, begin- 
ning on page 27 and ending on page 50. Carefully study what 
appears on and between these pages, and you will be the better 
enabled to cope with the difficulties which may beset your path 
from slurring and many other causes emanating from improper 
tympaning. 

TROUBLED BY ROLLERS BECOMING “‘SLIcK.’’—H. E. B., 
of Greenville, South Carolina, writes: ‘‘The last two lots of 
rollers I have had have given me lots of trouble. After I use 
them about a month, the surface gets slick, with no life or 
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suction, and the only thing that does any good is to sponge 
them, and that don’t last long. I tried washing them with 
kerosene, and some of them with machine oil, but they both 
act the same. I seasoned the rollers well before using. What 
is the matter with them? Can I do anything to help them?”’ 
Answer.— From what you say about washing your rollers with 
kerosene and machine oil, with the result that they soon 
become ‘‘slick’’ and without suction, we judge that the com- 
position used in the rollers is made from old stock, old roller 
composition remelted too often; or that it is composed of glue 
and molasses, and that you have over-seasoned them, or kept 
them in too dry a place. Ifthe composition forming the cover- 
ing of the rollers is what is known as glue and giycerin com- 
position, and is new and fresh, there should not be any trouble, 
because the nature of the stock is entirely different from slicki- 
ness or dryness, and either of the liquids used to wash them 
would not affect them to this degree. If the composition is old 
and dark in color, scarcely anything can be done with it that 
will overcome the fault found with the rollers. In an extremity, 
we have washed off, nightly, old and dried-up rollers, and 
coated their face with glycerin, sponging this off in the morn- 
ing with clean water. After thus treating for several mornings, 
the rollers will regain much of their tackiness and suction. If 
glue and molasses composition alone has been used to cover 
the rollers, then they should be kept in a close box, in which a 
small quantity of wet sawdust, earth or water has been placed 
at the bottom. When rollers become dry and ‘‘slick’’ they 
may be assisted in suction by washing the surface in weak lye 
and sponging off the same with clean water. 





ADVERTISING is like learning —‘‘a little is a dangerous 
thing.”’—P. 7. Barnum. 











































































NEWSPAPER ARTISTS.— WILL E. CHAPIN. 


BY R. B. HOLMES. 


N the coterie of brilliant cartoonists developed by the inten- 
I sity of the late presidential campaign, none deserves a 
higher rank than Will E. Chapin, of the Los Angeles 
Times, whose work was remarkable, not only as showing a 
masterly grasp of the situation, but for its simplicity and 
strength of expression. Mr. Chapin 
enjoys the distinction of having 
turned out a cartoon every day while 
the contest was at its height, a feat 
not achieved by any other artist in 
the country ; and many of the leading 
papers that employed as many as 
three cartoonists were not able to 
accomplish this result. The daily 
evolution of distinctly new ideas, and 
an original treatment of a new sub- 
ject bearing upon the campaign, evi- 
dence a remarkable fertility of artistic 





Wit E. Cuapin. 


invention. 
Charles F. Lummis, the famous author and editor, has the 
following to say regarding Mr. Chapin’s work: ‘‘ Perhaps no 


newspaper cartoonist has won so enviable a reputation during 
the present political campaign as has Mr. W. E. Chapin, of the 
Los Angeles Zimes. None of his achievements approach the 
mediocre and too often low-lived plane of the majority of this 
class of work. On the other hand, every one of them says 
something vital, and says it simply, intelligently and thor- 
oughly. A number of these cartoons have been reproduced 
by leading eastern publications, and have far from suffered by 
comparison with that brilliant field.”’ Mr. Chapin is of the 
school that believes that the cartoon has a loftier mission than 
the broad caricature which so frequently defaces some of our 
leading journals. While the latter attracts laughter by its 
coarse humor and distorted drawing, its impression is not at all 
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COURSING IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Drawn by Will E. Chapin. 
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lasting. The true cartoon, on the other hand, should crystallize 
the situation and leave a permanent impression. 

Mr. Chapin is a first-class all-round newspaper man, having 
represented Frank Leslie’s during the anarchist troubles in 
Chicago, in a most brilliant manner, and distinguished himselt 
by his work at Homestead, for the Buffalo Zxpress, during the 
riots. While in Chicago he was a literary contributor to the 
leading metropolitan journals, and his illustrated humorous 
skits and stories of adventure received marked commendation. 

In these days, when the newspaper artist is a specialist, it is 
rarely that a single individual possesses a wide versatility. Mr. 
Chapin, however, is equally excellent in animal, portrait and 
landscape work, lettering and book illustrations. He is a good 
colorist, and his horses, espe- 
cially, have a remarkable 
vigor. 

He has been in California 
but three years, having been 
obliged to leave Chicago on 
account of the too-rigorous 
climate. In that time his work 
on the 7zmes has made it the 
best illustrated paper on the 
Pacific coast, and has placed 
its art department on an equal 
footing with the leading jour- 
nals of the country. Cha- 
pin’s work on the numerous 
special editions of the Zimes 
equals magazine illustration, 
and has won him, and the 
paper with which he is connected, wide reputation. His style 
is clear, simple, and strong, and the samples which we publish 
show better than any description what it is like. 





WILLIAM MCKINLEY, SR. 
Drawn by Will E. Chapin. 





NOTES ON PRACTICAL BOOKBINDING. 


BY A BOOKBINDER. 


In this department it is purposed to give such notes and answers to 
inquiries as may be of value to the bookbinding trade, as well as to fur- 
nish a medium for the interchange of opinion on matters of interest to 
bookbinders generally. It will be the effort of the conductor of this 
department to answer all inquiries as promptly as possible, but as some 
matters require research, unavoidable delays must be expected. No 
inquiries suitable for answer in this department will be answered by 
mail. 

The following publications on the subject of bookbinding, while not 
attempting to cover the entire ground, are of value to the novice and of inter- 
est to bookbinders generally. They are listed here to save inquiry and for 
the convenience of readers, and will be added to from time to time. 





MANUAL OF THE ART OF BOOKBINDING.—By James B. Nicholson. 317 
pages, 5 by 8 inches. Philadelphia: Henry Carey Baird & Co. Chicago: 
The Inland Printer Company. $2.25. 

BOOKBINDING FOR AMATEURS.—By W. J. E. Crane, illustrated with 156 
engravings. 184 pages, 5 by 7% inches. London: L. Upcott Gill, 170 Strand. 
Chicago: The Inland Printer Company. $1. 

BOOKBINDING.—By J. W. Zaehnsdorf, with plates and diagrams. 200 
pages, 4% by 7inches. London: George Bell & Sons, York street, Covent 
Garden. Chicago: The Inland Printer Company. $1.75. 

A FLEXIBLE GLUE.—G. C. Benze, Chicago, wants a recipe 
for a flexible glue that will not become stiff and crack in time. 
Answer.— Combine seven parts of good ground glue with two 
parts of brown sugar and one part of glycerin. Mix thor- 
oughly and soak together. Then cook as ordinarily. 

WIRE-STITCHERS FOR A JOB BINDERY.—J. B. V. wants to 
know the name of the most practical wire-stitcher for all-round 
use in a job bindery. Answer.—lI will avoid advertising in 
this column as much as possible, but I don’t mind saying that 
the machine wanted will be found mentioned in another part of 
this number. 

GRINDING PAPER KnivEs.—C. H. G., Chicago, wants to 
know where he can get his knives ground on a grindstone on 
the old-style plan, as his knives are being ruined by the modern 
emery-wheel methods. Axswer.— The writer has seen knives 
ground at Sheridan’s, in New York, on a big sand wheel, with 



















a man sitting astride up at the top. A knife can be properly 
ground on an emery wheel if sufficient care is taken to prevent 
the knife from getting hot. 


Books ON BooKBINDING.—G. A. Weinmann, Frankfort 
Station, Illinois, wants to get a copy of a treatise on bookbind- 
ing giving complete directions in each and every branch of the 
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you can hold the leaf all right without the size being strong 
enough to discolor the material. If you will send a sample of 
any material you want to stamp we will give you a precise 
recipe for the sizing. 


STAMPING.—There is now such a variety of materials used 
on book covers that the binder is frequently puzzled to know 
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trade. Answer.—I do not know of any such treatise. Some 
of the books listed above are of value, but there are no books 
dealing with the very latest methods, as the trade is advancing 
and methods changing very rapidly. 


BINDERS’ FLouR PASTE.— Model Ledger Company, South 
Bend, Indiana, want to know of a good recipe for binders’ 
flour paste. Answer.— To one part of boiling water add one 
part of flour mixed with cold water to the consistency of a 
thick cream. Subject the whole to heat and at the same time 
stir thoroughly until it boils, when it is ready for use. A little 
alum is sometimes used as a preservative. 


MAKERS OF ENVELOPE MACHINERY.—A correspondent of 
the American Stationer asks for the names and addresses of 
manufacturers of envelope machinery, and the following list is 
given: Edward Ermold, 654 Hudson street, New York; Frank 
A. Jones, 167 Wooster street, New York; Martin Rau, 39 Cen- 
tre street, New York; Emanuel Rau, 214 Centre street, New 
York; Lester & Wasley, Norwich, Connecticut. 


WIRE AND THREAD STITCHER.—A booklover wants to 
know ‘‘if there is not a machine which will sew papers almost 
as economically as the barbarous practice of stapling with 
wire.’? Answer.— We all abhor the wire-stitcher, but it makes 
the cheapest binding. Very thin books can be sewn through in 
a single section or side stitched cheaply, but when it comes to a 
thick magazine, there is nothing but wire, unless it is regularly 
bound. 


GOLD AND SILVER Emsossinc.—L. F., New Orleans, 
Louisiana, wants to know how gold and silver is applied to 
leather, paper and cardboard, and wants the process described 
in detail. Answer.—To describe the different processes -of 
stamping would require more space than this department is 
allowed. Ina general way, leather to be stamped with gold is 
sized with egg albumen and water. This depends a great deal, 
of course, on the particular leather. A water-grained buffing 
will stamp very nicely without any sizing. Silver is never used 
on leather, as it tarnishes too quickly. Leaf aluminum is used 
instead, for which employ a sizing composed of shellac with 
about one-fifth part of borax, cooked up together in water. 
On paper, also, every individual operation differs. Gelatin, 
thinned with water, makes a delicate sizing that will not show 
on paper if handled carefully. If aluminum is employed, better 
use diluted fish glue. The only way to succeed is to try the 
different sizes on the special material you wish to stamp until 
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just the method to employ in stamping. And while one size 
may work all right with gold, aluminum or metal may require 
entirely different treatment. This department will answer any 
questions of this kind, but would advise the inquirer to inclose 
a sample of the material that is troubling him. A correspondent 
complains of some difficulty in stamping with aluminum a job 
bound in several different colors of leatherette. On some colors 
the aluminum took very nicely without size, while others would 
sometimes take and sometimes not. The cause of trouble is 
that the different colors were probably made at different times, 
so that one lot was dryer than the other, besides the fact that 
on leatherette as well as cloth certain colors stamp better than 
others. If he will size them all, evenly, with shellac and borax 
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made as strong as possible without glossing, and allow plenty 
of time to dry, he will have no trouble. A good heat is required 
on all aluminum work. 

NOTES. 

OnE of the case-making machines recently set up is guar- 
anteed to make flexible leather cases. 

A NEw trimmer, with two knives, that cuts two of the four 
edges at once, is being well spoken of by some of the large 
binders to whom every saving is an item. 

Tue Bible publishers this year are waging a desperate war 
among themselves to determine who shall control the market. 
It would be well for them to call the fight off, and divide among 
themselves and give the binder some sort of a show. 

THE New York binders are trying to form a protective asso- 
ciation. If binders generally would make an effort in the same 
direction it would be to their credit and advantage. The desir- 
ability of this sort of combination is obvious and admitted at 
this time. 





ARRANGEMENT OF PRINTING OFFICES. 


The Pierson Press, of Charleston, Massachusetts, announce 
that they have moved into a new building, and not having a 
great deal of room, desire a few ideas on how to arrange type 
racks and presses to the best advantage. The following dia- 
gram is offered of the plan of the office: 
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The size of the room is 15 by 18 feet. The furniture will 
consist of 1 jobber, 10 by 15; 1 jobber, 7 by 11; 1 cutter; 3 type 
cabinets; 1 tall type rack; 1 bench, 4 by 6 feet, for mitering 
machine, lead cutter, sorts and dead type; 2 benches, 4 by 6 
feet, for stock; 1 stone, 2 by 4 feet. 

While it would seem possible to give a definite answer to a 
question of this kind, it is yet difficult to do so in view of the 
fact that the complete lighting of the room is in no way indi- 
cated by it having two windows. The type racks should, of 
course, be as near the windows as possible, and the paper-cut- 
ting machine and the presses should be conveniently grouped. 
The main idea is to give each department as much light to work 
by as possible, but to keep each one as far from interfering with 
another as may be. We shall be glad to hear from our readers 
on this subject as it is one which is rarely given attention in the 
trade literature. To facilitate the expression of opinion, the 
same diagram may be used for all if the correspondents will be 
good enough to indicate by the diagram numbers where the fur- 
niture should be placed. This should prove an interesting 
game of checkers, and we hope to have many responses. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES ON LITHOGRAPHY. 


BY EMANUEL F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited from 
lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Differences 
of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful 
consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly E. F. Wagner, 4 New 
Chambers street, New York. 


The following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 


GRAMMAR OF LITHOGRAPHY, by W. D. Richmond. $2.50. 

For OTHER MAGAZINES on lithography, see also department ‘‘ Notes on 
Job Composition.” 

PHOoTO-LITHOGRAPHY, by George Fritz. 
F.R.P.S. $1.50. G. Gennert, New York. 

SOME MASTERS IN LITHOGRAPHY, by Atherton Curtis. 
Limited edition. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $12. 

Lithographers’ Journal (monthly), $2 a year: foreign subscriptions, $3; 
20 cents a number. Patton, 1414 South Penn square, Pa. 

Nationai Lithographer (monthly), $1.50 per year. The National Lithog- 
rapher Publishing Company, 14 Reade street, New York City. 

Deutscher Buch-und Steindrucker (monthly), 6m. per year, 6opf. a num- 
ber. Ernst Morgenstern, Dennewitzstr. 19, Berlin W. 57, Germany. 

Printing Times and Lithographer (monthly), 5s. a year, 6d. a number. 
Lewis Hepworth & Co., Ltd., 165 Queen Victoria street, London, E. C., 
England. 

British Art Printer and Lithographer (bi-monthly), 6s. a year; foreign, 
7s. 6d. Edited at 27 Essex street, Strand, London, E. C. Eddington & 
Cadbury, The Victoria Press, Swindon, England. 


Translated by E. G. Wall, 


Illustrated. 


BEsT VARNISH FOR PRINTING SAFETY COLORS AND 
Tints.—Partially saponify oil and resins by a silicic acid solu- 
tion more or less alkaline, boil and add ammonia to complete 
saponification, after which the ammonia is left to settle in 
water by adding concentrated solution of alum and chromate 
of potassa; after being still further liquidated in water it is 
ready to mix with a suitable water color for printing. 


MounTING VERY THIN OR BROKEN LITHO STONES FOR 
PRINTING.— When a stone has been so far reduced in thickness 
through wear, that it becomes dangerous to put any new work 
upon it, it may be mounted upon another inferior stone, slate 
or marble slab of the same size by joining the two with a layer 
of plaster of paris between them; even broken stones may thus 
be joined by first tying a stout twine around the broken parts 
and then imbedding upon the other stone in plaster as above. 


How To MAKE GALLIC ACID FOR METAL SURFACE PRINT- 
ING.— The gallic acid which is so very necessary in metal 
surface printing is prepared very easily. Take about 5 ounces 
of Aleppo nut galls and crush them in a mortar, set aside in an 
earthen dish under 4% quarts of water, to which add 1 ounce 
muriatic acid, and let it stand for about a day and a night; then 
boil until reduced to about three quarts, strain and bottle for 
use. The tannin powder, if dissolved by adding distilled 
water and left to stand some weeks, will also yield gallic acid. 


To MAKE IMPRESSIONS FROM STONE ENGRAVING EQUAL 
TO STEEL OR COPPER IN EFFECT.— Kamp, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Answer.—To make the impressions from litho-engrav- 
ing appear as deep and rich as those from steel or copper 
plates, mix a very little linseed oil with your ink. Vermilion 
or burnt sienna will break the cool tones of black and produce 
soft and mellow effects ; on the other hand, Milori blue mixed 
with black will increase depth of color and produce cool and 
distant tones. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE AMERICAN AND GERMAN 
ALUMINUM PRINTING PLATE.—N. L. & Co., Buffalo, New 
York. Question.— Could you give us any information upon 
the difference existing between the ‘‘Mullaly”’ aluminum 
plates and those called ‘‘Strecher’’ plates? Answer.— The 
difference between the two is not so great as many would sup- 
pose, as both are based upon the use of that metal as a substi- 
tute for litho stone. The former utilizes the metal in its pure 
state, first extracting the small per cent of foreign mineral from 
the surface, thereby rendering the plate more porous, and in 
that state more like the litho stone. The latter dissolves some 
of the aluminum by phosphoric acid, turning it into a salt 











which is insoluble in water. This is supposed to hold the work 
necessary for printing. In both cases, the work is removed, 
after printing, by caustic soda and nitric acid, this acid attack- 
ing (extracting) all matter upon the plate except the aluminum 
itself. Besides the above, there is the process of an electro- 
deposit on aluminum; forming a grease-sensitive metal deposit, 
upon a highly polished, nonsensitive, aluminum plate. 


Books FOR LITHOGRAPHERS AND GRAPHIC ARTISANS.— 
F. B., Boston, writes: ‘‘Could you name some good books for 
a lithographer to study, wishing to acquire a knowledge of the 
different art and printing processes as now practiced in that 
industry. I have ‘Grammar of Lithography,’ by Richmond, 
and ‘ Photo-Lithography,’ by G. Fritz. Is there nothing more 
comprehensive and modern? Azswer.—THE INLAND PRINTER 
reviews monthly all publications issued in the different lan- 
guages that bear in any way on the subject mentioned by our 
correspondent. The books you name are the most modern 
that I know of. 


SPECIMENS OF THE UTRECHT (HOLLAND) SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS, ‘‘ KUNSTLIEFDE’’ (SCHILDER EN TEEKENKUNDIG- 
GENOOTSCHAP).— From the litho studio of John A. Moesman, 
Holland, we have received a package of art prints and com- 
mercial specimens, including posters, etc., some of which were 
executed on process paper and transferred to stone and printed, 
others drawn directly on stone with pen and crayon. It is work 
done very rapidly by expert hands; has a strong individuality 
and unique effect. The sheets represent specimens of about 
twenty different artists, and remind one of the spirit and dash 
of the Holland School of Porcelain Painting. The character of 
the lettering is antique; conception, etc., unique. These speci- 
mens will form a part of the next Litho Art and Process Exhibi- 
tion, to be held in New York later in the year, and the strong, 
rugged character of the same will contrast powerfully with the 
high polish of some of our productions. 


THE PRIZE-WINNER IN THE ‘ BEST ENGRAVER CON- 
TEST.’’—C. J., of Baltimore, Maryland, writes: ‘‘ Who was 
the prize-winner in the engraver contest ; will there be others 
of the same kind? I have sent in several vignettes and did 
not hear anything further about the matter,’ etc. Auswer.— 
The four judges who were appointed to pass upon the merits 
of the various specimens sent in for competition to the prize 
portfolio have unanimously awarded to Fred G. Marien, of 
the American Fine Art Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the 
prize for rendering the most accurately engraved commercial 
lettering and the best etching connected with that class of 
work, and the result was ‘published in all litho trade papers, 
including these columns, also with honorable mentions. Many 
other meritorious and extra-fine samples of litho-pictorial 
engraving and etching besides yours were sent in, but could 
not be considered in the contest as the same was strictly con- 
fined to letter-engraving and whatever that otherwise implied. 
The next competition will be on pictorial engraving, embracing 
three prizes. Your samples are entered for this. Further 
particulars will be announced in these columns about May. 


DEVICES FOR GRAIN AND STIPPLE WorK.—The A€érograph 
is an improved air brush. It is in the form of a fountain pen. 
In line with this is Arnold’s stipple pen, a device having a 
revolving point of hard rubber containing projections which 
transfer the ink to stone in stippled points ; there are also stip- 
ple pads, stipple films, and stones and plates containing stipple 
tints, rulings, etc., which are to be transferred over handwork 
on stone or metal plates. Also the Ben Day stipple frame and 
films, and the ‘‘resin powder box,”’ by which a stone or plate 
can be covered with a fine grain-like deposit of resin dust, 
heated by a flame or hot iron plate (to make the particles 
adhere to surface), and then etched either for positive or nega- 
tive work (as the surface is etched before or after the applica- 
tions of resin). Liquids containing salt, shellac, resins, gum, 
etc., can, by coating a stone or plate therewith, be made, after 
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the evaporation of the liquid, to yield beautiful fine grains and 
stipples. Then we have the stippled and grained papers, from 
which drawings in litho-touche and crayon can be transferred 
nicely to stone or plate, besides a number of other similar 
devices which we will explain to those interested therein. 


APPRENTICESHIP, NECESSARY QUALIFICATIONS AND WAGES 
IN THE LITHOGRAPHIC INDUSTRY.—G. S. Thomas, Plymouth, 
Pennsylvania, writes: ‘‘I am an employe of a printer and 
stationer, am greatly interested in drawing, and would like to 
have the following questions answered in your department : 
(1) What necessary qualifications need one possess to become 
a lithographer? (2) What are the wages paid to men in the 
above profession? (3) Is it necessary to secure an apprentice- 
ship to learn the profession of lithography; if so, what is the 
length of the term? Amswer.—The questions asked by our 
correspondent are well put and of more than ordinary interest 
to many readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. We will, therefore, 
try to answer them fully. Lithography is the art of drawing or 
engraving, etching or developing pictorial or decorative work 
on stone or on metal plates for surface printing. It is divided 
into five distinct branches: crayon work, pen and _stipple, 
engraving, etching and photo process. In either of these one 
can work by creative intelligence, or as a close imitator of the 
work of others. He works as an artis¢ in the first instance, 
subordinating all ‘‘methods’”’ to his will; in the second 
instance he must excel by the mastery of /echnic, and, in 
these days of progress, must acquaint himself, more or less, 
with all modern processes of reproduction and use them so as 
to produce superior ‘‘surface printing plates’? by cheap and 
ready means, such as will work well and produce the desired 
results with the least number of printings. The former requires 
a fine artistic discernment, long study in art schools, ability to 
draw and paint from nature, and to be the possessor of practical 
and theoretical knowledge on all subjects of the fine and 
graphic arts. Many of those, however, now holding the 
highest positions, have worked themselves up from the very 
lowest rung of the ladder. A young man without perseverance, 
without a firmly set purpose to learn and investigate, without 
taste and talent, need not exter here. In the second instance, 
anyone possessing a good common American school education, 
who is of average intelligence, finds imitative drawing easy, has 
good eyesight and a correct discernment of color values, and is 
of a persevering and studious nature, can excel in the latter, 
provided he is willing to pass some evening each week, for 
several years of his apprenticeship, in drawing schools, chemical 
laboratory, or reading rooms. The trade is suffering today 
from too many illiterate and unprincipled people, who have 
been admitted either for money consideration, and then left to 
shift for themselves as best they could, or they have been 
admitted on acount of natural talents, their help in a certain 
specialty being needed, other qualifications not inquired into 
nor developed. When, after a certain time, their services were 
dispensed with,’ it was found that they actually knew nothing of 
the trade, did not possess the ability to improve, and should not 
have entered it at all. Of these but few ever amounted to 
anything, and the balance became a curse to the legitimate 
self-respecting workmen in the business. 





NEVER FORGETS THE ADS. 


I have been a subscriber to your valuable book for only six 
months, but intend to continue taking it indefinitely, as I find 
it a companion that is most valuable at all times. I read every 
article printed in its pages, also ads., and have made several 
purchases from those who advertised and have received articles 
just as promised.—S. A. Breen, 1322 King street, Alexandria, 
Virginia. 





JupGE DooLey: ‘‘ You say if I don’t accept this challenge 


the papers will roast me alive. Sir, I had rather fill every news- 
paper in Georgia than one coffin.”’ 








Photo by R. P. Cattrall. 
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Half-tone by 
GENERAL ENGRAVING COMPANY, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 











THE ARTISAN. 


CONDUCTED BY AUG. M'CRAITH. 


The purpose of this department is to give a fair consideration to the 
conditions in the printing trade which weigh upon the interests of the 
artisan, with notes and comments on relevant topics. 


The following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 


Bulletin de L’ Imprimerie (monthly). 7 Rue Suger, Paris, France. 

Typographical Journal (semi-monthly), 25 centsa year. J. W. Bramwood, 
DeSoto block, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The American Pressman (monthly), $1 a year; 10 cents a copy. 
Pampusch, 350 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Scottish Typographical Circular (monthly), 1s. per year. The Scottish 
Typographical Association Address William Fyfe, 17 Dear street, Park 
street, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


THE SHORTER WORKDAY MOVEMENT. 


Frank 


Nothing more interests the printers throughout the country 
at the present time than the shorter workday movement, and 
herewith is presented to the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
the portrait of the man upon whose shoulders, along with the 
committee of five of which he is chair- 
man, rests its progress and its ulti- 
mate success. This committee was 
appointed in pursuance of a resolution 
passed at the last session of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, held 
at Colorado Springs, October, 1896. 
So many similar attempts had been 
made in this direction that but little 
encouragement was held out to the 
committee, and many expected its 
conclusions would be but a repetition 
_ of former failures, and in emphasis 
of this the membership, without further ado, voted down the 
assessment proposed for the purpose. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, the committee set to work with increased energy. 
Numerous circulars, correspondence and mass meetings were 
resorted to. The craft papers and correspondents were util- 
ized and individuals urged to lend a hand. New York Union 
attempted to get on a local assessment, but owing to other 
matters and an inopportune moment it was defeated. When 
the local committee having the matter in charge reported, much 
dissatisfaction was manifested by the progressive or so-called 
radical members, and almost before it was said it was voted to 
strike, but not without some misgiving upon the part of many. 
A month’s consideration did not serve to place the members in 
a clearer frame of mind when they met again and found them- 
selves confronted with the choice of ‘‘ taking back water’’ or 
perhaps defeat. Once more the radicals came to the front and 
insisted on going ahead. As a result the officers and commit- 
tee were instructed to confer with the employers at once, and, 
failing to reach a settlement, to strike without delay. It was 
then that the influence of previous agitation was felt, for the 
employers, being convinced in their own minds that the request 
was reasonable, met the union half way, and the result is 
known. Reports from different cities indicate that the nine- 
hour spirit is in the atmosphere, and Mr. Murphy and his com- 
mittee are making the most of it. All unions have been 
requested to appoint committees and levy assessments, but the 
indications are the latter may not be needed. Boston employ- 
ers have agreed to grant 54 hours per week ; Newark, New 
Jersey, has secured 94 hours ; Fall River is on the verge of it. 
San Francisco, Detroit, Brooklyn, Hartford and others have 
taken action. In a recent circular the International committee 
announces that a day will be set in the near future for its gen- 
eral inauguration. While credit for these good results belongs 
to no one handful of men in any city, but is due primarily 
to the years of agitation on the part of all local unions as 
expressed in their several conventions, due notice should be 
taken of its present representatives, though they may be the 
product of an occasion. Hence we give a brief personal sketch 
of the international committee’s chairman, believing it will aid 
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the movement generally when all concerned know with whom 
they are dealing and upon whom they are relying. 

James J. Murphy is thirty-seven years of age. He was 
elected vice-president of New York Union in 1891 and reélected 
in 1892. He became president in 1893, receiving the largest 
majority ever given any candidate for the office. In 1894, he 
was reélected by a still larger majority. The best recommen- 
dation that we can give him is to say the union prospered under 
his administration, dealing successfully with the introduction of 
the linotype and adjusting many serious difficulties bound to 
arise in all trade unions. He represented his union at Colorado 
Springs, introducing the motion to appoint the committee of 
which he is now chairman. He has filled the position of fore- 
man in book and job offices on two occasions. At one time he 
secured the contract from the National Government for all the 
printing of the Department of the East, which he satisfactorily 
filled. He is now employed as proofreader on the New York 
Journal, when not talking short hours, to which he devotes the 
greater part of his spare time. He is a quiet and earnest 
debater in the union, the meetings of which he never misses, 
and always receives close attention. He has an agreeable 
aggressiveness which is bound to bring results. At the Colo- 
rado Springs convention he was urged to stand for president of 
the International Union, but declined to allow the use of his 
name. When nominations were recently made for this same 
office, he was again suggested in the meeting of No. 6, and the 
round of continued applause which followed manifested the 
desire of the membership, but he again declined. 


COMPETITION IN TRADE. 


No more innocent element of trade is so generally misun- 
derstood, or more roundly abused, than that of competition, 
and in the printing trade particularly. Employers form, or 
attempt to form, associations to check its unlimited sway; 
workingmen form trade unions to check it between each other. 
We have trusts and pools and combines in all branches, between 
all men, to head off, choke off, kill off competition. We have 
schools of reform, so-called, that have denounced the word so 
often they are ready to sing a hymn on its grave, and even 
prophesy they will ere a decade has passed. But five decades 
have passed since a German Jew, groping in the economic wil- 
derness that then prevailed, first enunciated the doctrine and 
wrote ponderous volumes to prove it with still more ponderous 
deduction. Students of many nations, sympathizing with the 
spirit therein contained, blindly, if not willingly, accepted its 
error with its truth, until at last it remained for a Yankee, in the 
shadow of the Berkshire Hills, to clothe the eighteenth century 
radical’s thought in becoming, simple attire, producing the 
most popular novel of the times. Now we have political par- 
ties at home and abroad whose motto is ‘‘death to competi- 
tion.’? Small they are in numbers, but growing, and sufficient 
to secure a place on the ticket—short pants philosophers 
though they may be in the eyes of the strutting paunches. 

On the other hand, about the time of Marx’s interpretation 
of the industrial difficulty, producing his anti-individualism, as 
stated, other forces were not idle, for a Frenchman —a printer, 
too—and an American, the latter of Bunker Hill begotten, 
produced the exact antithesis — that it was only in competition, 
unrestricted, unpolluted, that relief and equity could be had. 
And they also have their followers, their students, their story- 
tellers and rhymesters. And, let us add, both schools have their 
victims; for, strange as it may appear when said and typed, in 
the house of knowledge it is not always well to know too much; 
worse still to utter it, Almost any editor can verify it. 

There are two sides to the question, and we are apt to see 
the worst, especially when hit by it. If Smith underbids Jones 
on an estimate, then the latter cries out aloud. Subsequently 
Jones, selecting the cheapest paper house, has none but kind 
words for the lowest competitor. So, too, the working typo 
blackballs the scab and rails at competition in labor while 
buying the cheapest coat. There is certainly inconsistency 
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somewhere, if not confusion. There is competition between 
workers for positions; they combine to exclude the wage rate 
from the contest and then compete by other methods. There 
is competition between employers who denounce the cutthroat 
cooped up in a garret to save rent, but they will not hesitate to 
move out to the suburbs for the same purpose. The practice is 
good, it seems, so long as it is not used by the other fellow; or 
perhaps it is good today and bad tomorrow, or is it due to the 
changing weather ? 

Let us inquire, Who is it and what is it that competes? In 
production, economists say, there are three factors — labor, 
capital, land. To save words and definition we will add a 
fourth, but which properly is included in the three named, that 
of exchange. Is there, then, competition in labor between 
laborers? To ask the question is to answer it. Is there com- 
petition in capital between employers? Also answered before- 
hand. Is there competition in land between landlords? One 
might also say this, too, has been fully answered. If it is still 
unknown to some, it is not because the subject has not been 
ably and voluminously debated. Certain it is that trades- 
unionists are, as a rule, well informed upon it. Ricardo, 
Spencer, Dove, George and others have devoted volumes to it, 
and -their criticisms remain unrefuted, at least so far as the 
arraignment of the evil and wrongfulness of land monopoly are 
concerned, though difference there may be as to the remedies 
suggested. There is not competition in land. That fact is 
proved by the existence of land ‘“‘lords’’; that they are able and 
do collect in rent, in course of time, many times more than the 
value, or labor cost, of the buildings upon the land. The price 
of printing is its labor cost, the true value of all products; but 
this is not so in real estate. There is no competition where 
there is monopoly. There may be a hybrid specimen between 
landlords, but we are speaking in the full sense of the word, of 
that phase of it which allows play of it to all. The competition 
that exists between monopolists does not concern us. Compe- 
tition in land, then, is not. 

As to exchange, there are many elements included in the 
term, and I cannot call to mind one that is not monopolized 
more or less — with the exception, maybe, of the wheelbarrow, 
and the material of that has an artificial value. But we cannot 
go back to wheelbarrows, rushlights and slavery at this stage, 
and would not if we could. Railways, telegraphs, telephones, 
are a part of exchange, in which competition is effectively 
denied. The newspaper is more of it, covering presses, type- 
setting machines, typewriters, lead, iron, brass, coal, electricity, 
all of which are monopolized. And there are a thousand 
others. But the greatest element in exchange is the medium 
of exchange — money and banking. Are they monopolized? 
Is there competition here? We will not now attempt to discuss 
it. We will simply say that there is not, and cite the fact in 
witness thereof that before using the exchange medium, tribute 
must be paid to the holders of it. The existence of interest 
negatives any claim for competition in money. 

To sum up, we find that while there is competition in labor 
and capital, there is not in land and transportation or exchange. 
Two factors in production are free to compete, while two others 
are not. An analysis of the situation shows competition and 
monopoly, neither complete, the full development of one 
impossible while the other exists. Under the circumstances 
it is neither logical nor fair to lay the ills of industry to compe- 
tition, particularly as we see so many abuses of monopoly and 
benefits of competition, and especially as competition is a 
permutation of liberty. Some believe, if given free play, com- 
petition would be codperative instead of antagonistic, a feature 
which we will omit for the present, quoting the words of 
Stephen Pearl Andrews’ ‘‘Science of Society ’”’: 

‘‘Competition is a motive power, like steam or electricity, 
and is either destructive or genial, according to its application. 
In the existing social order it is chiefly destructive, because it 
operates upon the point of insuring security of condition, or 
the means of existence. It is, therefore, desperate, unrelent- 
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ing, and consequently destructive. Under the reign of equity 
it will operate at the point of superiority of performance in the 
respective functions of each member of society, and will, there- 
fore, be purely beneficent in its results. In the scramble 
between wrecked and struggling seafarers for places in the 
lifeboat, we have an illustration of competition for security of 
condition. In the generous emulation between those safely 
seated in a pleasure boat, who think themselves most compe- 
tent to pull at the oar, you have an illustration of genial or 
beneficent competition— competition for superiority of per- 
formance — under such circumstances that, whoever carries off 
the palm, the interests of the whole are promoted. In either 
case it is the same motive power, the same energy-giving prin- 
ciple, working merely at a different point, or with a different 
application, and with a different stimulus.”’ 

Given proper conditions, competition must raise the wages 
of all and establish equity. It is now only by competition of 
machine with machine that we get the benefit of the increased 
product in lower prices. On the other hand, it throws some 
out of work. But were industry in a natural condition, unhin- 
dered by statutes, they would easily find new employment in 
the ever-increasing desires and demands of a prosperous com- 
munity, now wofully checked. 

NOTES. 

THE Patterson Press, New York, has placed the Mergen- 
thalers. 

NEWARK (Ohio) Union has now a scale of prices signed by 
all offices. 

By the will of Mrs. Julia A. Ladd the Childs-Drexel Home 
gets $1, 100. 

PERFUMED paper is the latest addition to New York’s Sun- 
day journalism. 

THE Central City Show Printing Company, Jackson, Michi- 
gan, has unionized. 

C. S. BENEDICT, the faithful secretary of Scranton Union for 
four years, has retired. 

THE Actors’ union, of New York, entertained the Central 
Labor Union recently. 

Joun D. VAUGHAN, an old-time Western printer, is in the 
city clerk’s office, Denver. 

‘“‘FakE Row”? is now the name the printers give to New 
York’s news thoroughfare. 

JoHN R. O’DONNELL, night editor of the New York Hera/d, 
is an ex-president of New York Union. 

SECRETARY WEBBER, of New York Union, resigned March 
10. He has been in poor health for some time. 

WILLIAM QuINN, for many years foreman of the Boston 
Herald, is reading proof on the G/ode of that city. 

THE girls employed in some New York amusement houses 
as living pictures are making a demand for living wages. 

THE Maine disaster kept the typos hustling during the first 
news of it. One New York paper issued thirty-one editions in 
a day. 

FoLLowING the example of Cleveland Union, Minneapolis 
Union now wants to withdraw from the American Federation of 
Labor. 

A RECENT report of the Childs-Drexel Home shows there 
are seventy-two inmates, maintained at a cost of $31.44 each 
per month. 

THE Minnesota Wedge, of the Modern Woodmen, is pub- 
lished by ex-organizer Franklin, of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

Eva McDoNALD VALESH, now special correspondent of a 
New York daily and other papers, is a member.of Minneapolis 
Typographical Union. 

GEN. H. H. Boyce, who recently received much notoriety 
as an alleged ‘‘go-between’’ in the Hanna senatorship election, 

















is well known to printers. 
the Arena, which he failed to unionize although giving many 
promises, and later he undertook the Boston 7yaveler for 
a short time. He was also connected with a paper in Los 
Angeles. 

THE United States Senate, on March 16, confirmed Terrence 
V. Powderly, ex-master workman of the Knights of Labor, as 
commissioner of immigration. 

VictoriA (B. C.) Union calls the attention of operators to 
the fact that the foreman, and not the editor or manager, is the 
proper person to apply to for situations. 

PRESIDENT JOHN Morritt, of the New England Typo- 
graphical Union, is doing good work for the nine-hour day, 
He is located in Fall River, Massachusetts. 

WILLIAM McCartTnuY, a compositor, with others, chartered 
a schooner and sailed from New York recently for Klondike, 
with the intention of trading in that region. 

ARTHUR G. Davis, secretary of Boston Union, is a candidate 
for the superintendency of the Home at Colorado Springs, the 
present incumbent, Mr. Clarke, having resigned. 

THE liberty of the nonunionist, which certain interested 
parties are so prone to defend, is his liberty to beg them for 
work at their terms. A sort of spider’s parlor liberty. 


THE sixth annual convention of the Illinois State Typo- 
graphical Union will meet at Peoria on Tuesday, May 3. 
J. A. Onyun, 603 East McClure avenue, North Peoria, is the 
secretary. : 

CounciL Burrs Union levied an assessment for the shorter 
workday and has accumulated a snug sum. One of the officers 
writes: ‘‘I anticipate no trouble in getting the nine-hour day in 
this place.”’ ; 

THE British trade unions are endeavoring to form a compact 
which pledges a certain proportionate amount to any union of 
their number when on strike. Several national organizations 
have adopted it. 

W. H. Stewart, of Grand Rapids Union, says: ‘‘In my 
opinion the best way to proceed against infringements of our 
trade-mark is to administer a small dose of the popular remedy 
of the day — government by injunction.”’ 

COMMISSIONER McDoNouGH, of the New York Bureau of 
Labor, says: ‘‘It has often been stated that none but the care- 
less and indolent remain unemployed, and there is work 
enough for all to do. Such is not the case.”’ 


THe New York Journal and World now issue the first 
edition of their evening papers at 9 A.M., in order to substi- 
tute their morning papers, which do not pay at sixteen pages 
for 1 cent, it is said. The former has now a third force of print- 
ers, between 2 and 9 A.M. 

SECRETARY BRAMWOOD, of the International Typographical 
Union, after much time and labor, has succeeded in publishing 
a tabulated statement of wages and hours in vogue in union 
offices throughout the country, from which we learn that 45 
unions have adopted the nine-hour day and 15 of these work 
eight hours on Saturday; 19 unions have the eight-hour day, 1 
has forty-seven hours per week, 1 has forty-nine, 2 have fifty- 
five, and 4 have fifty-six. 

OF the anti-cartoon bill pending in the legislature, the New 
York Herald says: ‘‘ An untrammeled press is a tradition of 
republican government, and is expressly guaranteed by the 
fundamental law. For any abuse of the right an ample remedy 
has always been afforded by the law. No censorship of the 
press will be tolerated by the people, no measure aimed at its 
freedom will be countenanced. Least of all will popular senti- 
ment tolerate or countenance a bill designed to give any polit- 
ical boss arbitrary power to stifle fair public discussion, or gag 
independent newspapers.”’ 

A suit has been brought by Lawton & Burnap to test the 
legality of the Kansas City Union label ordinance. Judge 
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McDougal holds that the ordinance is void on grounds of public 
policy, for these reasons: It is in violation of the Constitutions 
of the United States and of Missouri, and contrary to general 
law; it is unreasonably oppressive; unequal, discriminative, and 
in derogation of common right; it is class legislation, and has 
a direct tendency to create a monopoly; its evident purpose 
is to force the awarding of contracts for city supplies to firms 
employing union labor exclusively, and to exclude from compe- 
tition all those who run open or nonunion shops. 


At the annual election of Cleveland Typographical Union, 
No. 53, held March 3, the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Max S. Hayes; vice-president, John Pheasy ; secretary, 
A. W. Thomson ; treasurer, A. T. Proctor ; sergeant-at-arms, 
Robert Duncan; doorkeeper, Joseph O’Connor. Executive 
committee — Charles Scott, W. R. Spear, W. V. Cowgill. 
Delegates to Central Labor Union— Max S. Hayes, W. R. 
Spear, C. J. Robinson, F. A. Smith, A. H. Folliett. Allied 
Printing Trades Council—W. R. Spear, F. A. Smith, C. J. 
Robinson. Auditing committee — Charles Hutzelman, Louis 
Wehrschmidt, W. V. Cowgill. 


AppiIson F. ANDREws, son of the late Rufus F. Andrews, 
who was surveyor of the port of New York under Abraham 
Lincoln, recently presented the New York Press Club the pen 
with which Abraham Lincoln signed the Proclamation of 
Emancipation. This pen was given to Rufus F. Andrews by 
Mrs. Lincoln shortly after the President’s death, when she was 
distributing personal mementoes to the various intimate friends 
of the President, and it has never been out of the possession of 
the family of Mr. Andrews. The present donor is a life mem- 
ber of the Press Club. Older men will remember Mr. Andrews 
in connection with President Lincoln. Rufus Andrews was one 
of those at the deathbed of Lincoln. 


J. N. SuLiivan says: ‘‘ All nonunion men are social 
ciphers. On the labor market they possess no freedom of con- 
tract; in politics they have no organization to protest against 
social wrongs. No force of nonunion artisans ever faced their 
employer with a demand backed by the power to persuade; no 
nonunionists ever helped to raise their shopmates’ pay; no 
nonunionist ever assisted in fixing a wage scale; no nonunion- 
ist ever maintained a workingman’s newspaper; no nonunionist 
ever checked a rapacious employer. But for the trade-unionist 
there would be no widespread discussion of radical political 
reforms; no instruction of the multitude in their rights; no 
social question; no legislators fearing militant labor. The 
unionists are protectors of the helpless nonunionists.”’ 


THE Massachusetts Supreme Court has rendered a decision 
on the unauthorized use of the union label by a manufacturer, 
as follows: 

“The label is part of the well-known machinery of trades unions, and 
the use of it is found, if a finding be necessary, to be of value to the union 
and its members. It would not be traveling too far from the record, perhaps, 
if we should assume that the use of the label is in fact, as certainly it might 
be, of far more economic importance to the union than are many of most ot 
the trade-marks, strictly so-called, which are protected by the courts. P 
If, as we think, the statute expressly creates or recognizes the right of trade 
unions to be protected in the use of labels for trade-union purposes, the sug- 
gestion that the association represented by the plaintiff is an unlawful asso- 
ciation, falls of itself. It is too late to make such a contention as to trades 
unions. As the plaintiff makes out his right, it is to be protected 
against one form of swindling as well as another —against the use of real 
labels in a fraudulent way, as well as against the use of counterfeits.” Stat- 
utes similar to the one on which this important decision is based, exist in 
twenty-eight other States and Territories, but in only two of them — Illinois 
and Kentucky — has the law been similarly construed. 


THE Typographical Journal says: ‘‘ We are informed that 
a few members of the Publishers’ Association have determined 
to seek fame and money through organizing a systematic cru- 
sade against our International Union. We have reason to 
believe several firms have paid an assessment of $50 to the 
‘missionary fund,’ which is to be used in educating publishers 
to the idea that insistence on the employment of men at fair 
wages on machines is a ‘ union tyranny’ that can and must be 
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overthrown. . . . A part of this ‘educational’ plan 
involves an organization of craft pariahs and outcasts known as 
the Fraternity. . . . Any publisher tempted to deny, or 
even doubt, the absolute truth of our assertion that the Frater- 
nity has no real, practical or effective existence, we would 
refer to a recent publication by a former general secretary- 
treasurer of the cabal . . . for whose information, the 
author states, the confession was given publicity.’ 

THE executive committee, of the American Ticket Brokers’ 
Association, has issued the following: 

To All Members: 

The time has come when those who are resisting oppression and the 
attempt of a few to absorb the earnings of the many should stand together. 
Organized labor has voluntarily, and without solicitation upon our part, 
nobly come to the support of our cause and in opposition to the bills which 
would send a citizen to prison for selling a railroad ticket. The general 
offices of the two associations have instructions from their executive boards 
to have no printing done except that bearing the union label. It is hereby 
requested of all members that they carry out these suggestions in the conduct 
of their individual business. To do otherwise would be to show that we did 
not appreciate those who, like ourselves, are contending for a principle. 

THE board of delegates of No. 6 abolished the book and 
job branch at its March meeting. The motion to repeal the 
overtime law was laid upon the table. The stereotypers were 
condemned for sending to headquarters the full vote of their 
membership against the nine-hour assessment without sending 
it to the referendum. A motion to tamper with the out-of-work 
assessment was killed. The proposed plan of amalgamating 
New York and Brooklyn unions was amended and indorsed. 
It provides for the nine-and-a-half-hour day in the latter city. 
A strong effort will be made to unionize the Brooklyn Zag/e 
and the 7imes, the wage rate of which is 15 cents per thousand 
on machines, 35 cents for hand and $20 for time work. 


THE death of Frances E. Willard, president of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, calls to mind the following, writ- 
ten in September, 1895 : 

Mr. J. J. O' Brien, Secretary of the Chicago Question Club: 

DEAR Si1R,—It seems to me your questions are contrived to bring out the 
fact that Iam a single-taxer. I am free to say that I am in full accord with 
the purpose of your society, and that I recognize in the single-tax movement 
an effort to establish what will do more to lift humanity from the slough of 
poverty, crime and misery than all else; and in this I recognize it as one of 
the greatest forces working for temperance and morality. With this in mind, 
I reply to your question from the standpoint of a prohibitionist. 

I am free to say that I believe the present economic condition of the 
country, the misery of millions of our people, the vast number of the unem- 
ployed, and the still larger number forced into unnatural employment at small 
wages, calls for reforms which, if they could be brought about, would vastly 
diminish the tendency to drink, and that the greatest of these reforms and 
the most far-reaching is the single-tax, as set forth by its great apostle, 
Henry George. Yours truly, FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

FoL_LowinG is: the result of the Newark printers’ efforts: 
‘‘We, the undersigned, members of the Employing Printers’ 
Association, of Newark, New Jersey, and other employing 
printers of said city, hereby make the following agreement with 
Newark Typographical Union, No. 133, to take effect on March 
I, 1898: 

Not less than $17 shall be paid as the weekly rate ot wages, and fifty-six 
hours shall constitute a week’s work —nine and one-half hours per day, 
except on Saturday, when eight and one-half hours shall constitute a day's 
work ; when paid by the hour the scale shall be 31 cents per hour. All over- 
time shall be paid price and a half. 

We hereby further agree that from and after January 1. 1899, or on and 
after such date previous to January 1, 1899, that the International Typograph- 
ical Union shall set as a time for the nine-hour workday to go into effect in 
the Eastern competitive district, that fifty-three hours shall constitute a 
week's work, nine hours daily except on Saturday, when the number of hours 
shall be eight. The scale of prices shall then be $17 a week and 33 cents per 
hour when hired by the hour, with price and a half for all overtime work. 


TuHaT Rochester employer, written up in last issue, says a 
union office must pay the scale, whatever it may be, toa $1o 
man because the union says so. Country boys on reading that 
will marvel at the power of the union, and make haste to join 
on coming to town. Just imagine a $10 printer getting $15 or 
$18! Still, while we want all our country cousins in the union, 
we will not lure them by false pretense. I would, therefore, 
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inform them that the above statement is not so. On the con- 
trary, union printers only get living wages by standing together 
like men. For some years past they have been agitating for a 
nine-hour day. They have about succeeded in convincing the 
trade generally that such demand is both reasonable and _ possi- 
ble. Hence it is almost here. Nonunion printers have done 
nothing toward the movement, but many of them will now also 
enjoy it. There are some things union men can do, but they 
cannot get printers’ wages for blacksmiths. So when the 
country boys read in the correspondence columns of their 
favorite journal statements like the above, they must remem- 
ber that THE INLAND PRINTER has no distinctively humorous 
department and the jokes will crop out in queer places. Yes, 
it is one of the standard witticisms of the craft. 


E. L. Marsters, of Albany, New York, writes: ‘‘ Under 
the present New York State prison law and system, printing is 
done at Sing Sing prison by convicts. A $2,700 plant has been 
established, and the printing covers work for State institutions 
and departments. Thirty-five prisoners are employed at the 
work. The Allied Printing Trades Council, the State Work- 
ingmen’s Federation, and the local unions are now laboring to 
lessen such work by the passage of the following: 


An Act in relation to printing in penal institutions in the State. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assem- 
bly, do enact as follows: 

SECTION 1. No printing or photo-engraving shall be done in any State 
prison, penitentiary or reformatory by any prisoner therein detained for the 
State or any political division thereof, or for any public institution owned or 
managed and controlled bythe State or any such political division except 
such printing as may be from time to time required for or used in the penal 
and State charitable institutions. 

SkEc. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Typographical Union No. 6 also recently sent a delegation of 
three to Albany in the same connection. 


QUITE a protest seems to have been stirred up over the 
proposed award of the Michigan State printing to the Adventist 
Publishing Company, of Battle Creek (nonunion). The trade 
unions of the State took prompt action, sending A. H. Smith, 
of the Detroit Trades Council, L. W. Rogers, of A. R. U. fame, 
and Hon. James Murtagh to the board of auditors, who finally 
gave the award to the Robert Smith Printing Company, a union 
concern, for two years, commencing July 1, notwithstanding its 
bid was $3,000 higher. The Adventists, however, secured the 
binding contract, upon which it is said their bid was exces- 
sively low, so much so it is thought they must relinquish it. It 
was also charged in the protest that the Adventists require their 
employes to surrender a tithe of their earnings for the promul- 
gation of that creed, as is the custom among the Mormon print- 
ers of Utah. The Grand Rapids Press had this to say in the 
matter: 


There would seem to be little ground for disputing the assertion that 
that community in which labor is fairly compensated is as a rule the most 
prosperous morally and religiously as well as financially. Less crime is com- 
mitted in such a place, more attention is given to the church, to the education 
of the young, there are more social organizations and the mental and moral 
atmosphere is in every way better. That being the case, it would seem that a 
religious organization which lowers wages, and makes competition sharper 
and work scarcer, becomes a factor in defeating the very purpose for which it 
was organized. It would seem as though the contrary course is the right one, 
and that every church, every religious organization, and every society which 
aims to improve the moral health of the community should do what it conven- 
iently can to elevate the wage scale instead of lowering it. From an ethical 
standpoint, therefore, the cut-rate bid of the Adventists would seem to be 
indefensible. Whether the State officials are justified in taking this ethical 
question into consideration is another matter. Every citizen has an equal 
right to compete for public employment. 


Ir has been a conceit of the printers to dignify their calling 
by the name of art. The Sparrell Print, Boston, however, is 
bold enough to make the distinction of laborers. When 
pinned down, we must admit it. Alas, then, we are mechanics ! 
At the same time if the artists of this concern could but get the 
same conditions as laborers, as they have been on the ten-hour 
rule all these years, what is the conclusion? Either that their 
art does not rank very high, or an unappreciative public, like 











Newton, sees nothing to admire in those ‘‘stone dolls.’’ But 
surely this latter charge cannot be laid to Boston; that its 
Raphaels and Angelos should go unwritten and unsung! Per- 
ish the thought. It must be that art is so plentiful in Boston — 
and this will be more likely accepted generally — that it is a 
drug on the market, so much so that it becomes impossible to 
apply the mode, to ‘‘ sequester one object from the embarrass- 
ing variety.’”’ Were it otherwise, we would expect that when 
the other employers gave to their unthinking laborers nine 
hours, the artists of the’ Sparrell Print would get eight. We 
congratulate the firm on its new departure, and feel sure that its 
thinking artists will remain convinced that no ‘‘ outside sugges- 
tions ’’ had aught to do with the change. 





PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 
BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE, 

DEVICE for controlling the unwinding of the web of 
A paper ona perfecting newspaper press has been patented 
by the Hoes, and is shown as No. 598,107. The roll of 
paper R is driven by the belt B, through the pressure caused by 
the weight of the cylinder D. The belt itself is driven from 
the expanding cylinder P, which is capable of being expanded 
or reduced in diameter by the hand-wheel 35. I and T are the 
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The rolling cylinder press, patent No. 599,102, by J. T. King, 
of Madison, Wisconsin, reminds one at first sight of the Prouty, 
but has some essential points of difference. A cam mounted on 
the main shaft, 80, draws the rod 270 back and forth at set 
intervals, thus shifting the lever 260, and moving the bed on 
beveled surfaces, so that the bed is raised and locked on the 
forward motion of the cylinder, during which the printing takes 
place, and depressed during the return of the cylinder, so that 
it may clear the form. The rollers are gear-driven, and there 
are original features about the guide and sheet mechanism. 

The Chandler & Price Company own two new patents by 
F. A. Burnham. No. 597,928 shows a new chase-clamp, oper- 
ated simply by thumb pressure on the lever H. No. 597,952 
illustrates a device for tightening the tympan of a Gordon after 
it is clamped, by means of the thumbscrews 7. Both devices 
are simple, and easily understood from the illustration. 

O. S. Bowman, of Salt Lake City, in patent No. 597,944, 
shows a platen jobber, designed to be fed in the same manner 
as a cylinder, and to deliver its sheet. The writer fathered an 
article in this publication two years ago, stating that there 
ought to be a demand for such a press. It will be observed 
that there are three carriers that travel about a circle which 
includes the platen. Each carrier bears a set of grippers, and 
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impression and type cylinders to which the paper is being led. 
When the web of paper tends to run too taut, and is perhaps in 
danger of breaking, the pressman turns the hand-wheel so as 
to expand the cylinder P, when the paper runs in a little faster; 
in case the paper runs slack the cylinder is reduced in diameter 
by turning the hand-wheel the other way. The change in 
diameter of the cylinder is accomplished by making it in four 
segmental parts, which may be spread by internal bevels. 

The sheet-delivery device, No. 597,114, is the work of 
R. W. Jamieson, of Rochester, and the drawing exhibits it in 
three positions. A2 is the cylinder of a two-revolution press, 
B is the delivery table, X the sheet, C a fixed carrier, and D a 
traveling carrier. Each carrier is composed of a series of 
small, closely placed wheels, the top edges of which are 
always rotating away from the cylinder. The sheet is run out 
by these to the delivery table, and deposited there by the 
carrier D, which rolls away from beneath it. 
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one takes a sheet from the feed-board, while another holds a 
sheet on the platen for printing, and the third delivers a sheet 
on the table Q. The treadle Nm is placed at the side, but of 
course such a press should always be operated by power, as it 
would be capable of unusual speed. 

The Seybold Machine Company, of Dayton, Ohio, own two 
new patents on paper cutters. No. 597,069 relates to a clamp- 
coupling device for machines in which the clamping is accom- 
plished automatically through a friction clutch, and provides an 
arrangement for doubling the leverage, thus preventing all dan- 
ger of slip of the clamp on tough paper when the cut is heavy. 
No. 597,070, here illustrated, exhibits a cutter with friction 
clutch mechanism E. When the handle p is connected to the 
arm R, the clamp B may be raised and lowered by turning the 
hand-wheel M, but when the arm p is raised as shown in the 
dotted lines, the hand-wheel M is inoperative. This renders 
the cutter available for either automatic or hand clamping. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP AND COMMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of 
new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions 
and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all 
letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to 0. F. Byxbee, 165 
Fair street, Paterson, New Jersey. ‘‘ For criticism,’’ should also be 
written on papers when criticism is desired. 


The following list of books and magazines is given or the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 

Fourth Estate, New York (weekly), $2 per year. 

Newspaperdom, New York (weekly), $1 per year. 

Country Editor, Columbia, Mo. (monthly), 50 cents. 

Newspaper Maker, New York (weekly), $2 per year. 

Nebraska Editor, Beaver City, Neb. (monthly), $1 per year. 

Advertiser and Publisher, New York (monthly), $1 per year. 

National Printer-Journalist, Chicago (monthly), $2 per year. 

Michigan Bulletin, Eaton Rapids, Mich. (monthly), 50 cents per year. 

Ohio Newspaper Maker, Mansfield, Ohio (monthly), 50 cents per year. 

Pointers and Newspaper West, Kansas City, Mo. (monthly), 50 cents per 
year. 

Michigan Press Association Bulletin, Eaton Rapids (monthly), 50 cents 
per year. 

Press and Printer (weekly), $4 per year; 10 cents pernumber. 68 Devon- 
shire street, Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetis Editor (weekly), $1 a year; 10 cents a number. 
Rowe & C. T. Fairfield, North Adams, Mass. 


Missouri Editor (monthly), $1 a year; 10 cents a number. 
Walter Williams. E. W. Stephens, Columbia, Mo. 


_Kansas Newspaper World (monthly), $1 a year; 10 cents a number. 
Edited and published by Ewing Herbert, Hiawatha, Kan. 


The Journalist (weekly), $4.a year; 10 cents a number. Edited by Mar- 
gherita Arlina Hamm, Times building, New York; 338 Rookery, Chicago. 

Canadian Printer and Publisher (monthly), $2 a year; 20 cents a num- 
ber. Published by the MacLean Publishing Company, Ltd. Business and 
editorial offices, Board of Trade, Montreal; publication office, 26 Front street 
West, Toronto, Canada. 


THE St. Paul Glode has been purchased by George F. Spin- 
ney, of New York. 

M. D. L. Hapbvey has purchased a controlling interest in the 
Oakland (Cal.) Enguirer. 

THE initial number of the Church Militant, Boston, is out. 
It is a very creditable monthly. 

THE Fairmount (Ill.) Review heads its list of marriage 
licenses ‘‘ Mistaken souls who dream of bliss.’’ 

Junior Tidings is a new monthly, published at Reading, 
Pennsylvania, in the interests of junior prohibition work. 

THE Topeka (Kan.) Jail issued an interesting and fully 
illustrated edition describing Topeka’s ‘‘ Festival Week.’’ 

THE Providence (R. I.) journal of Commerce began its 
sixth volume with the new year. It is a thoroughly up-to-date 
and creditable monthly. 

THE La Porte (Ind.) Daily Herald has added a new press, 
a new folder and a new dress of type to its outfit, and shows 
every sign of prosperity. 

THE New Jersey Editorial Association held its forty-second 
annual meeting at Trenton. The session was an enthusiastic 
one and particularly rich in first-class addresses. 

THE Klondyke Review is a new weekly, published at Vic- 
toria, British Columbia. It is neat in appearance, and is 
devoted entirely to matters of interest to goldseekers. 


Henry G. 


Edited by 


Wuat is said to be the smallest paper in the world is pub- 
lished at Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico. There are four pages, 
3% by 5% inches, with two eight-em (pica) columns to the 
page. 

THE Southwest Bullion, devoted to the mining and smelting 
interests of New Mexico, Arizona, West Texas and Old Mex- 
ico, is a new weekly, in magazine form, published at El Paso, 
Texas. 

THE Jnternational Review is a new illustrated monthly, 
published by C. L. V. Craft, at La Crosse, Wisconsin. It is 
filled with interesting matter, interspersed with well-chosen and 
nicely printed half-tones. 

SENATOR ELLSwoRTH has introduced in the New York 
senate a substitute for his anti-cartoon bill of last winter. It 


prohibits the publishing of a paper which corrupts, or has a 
tendency to do so, and provides that every paper shall contain 
the names of owner, publisher and editors. 

THE Michigan Bulletin, official paper of the Michigan Press 
Association, published at Howard City, is as neat and perfect 
a piece of typography as comes to my table. Its contents are 
bright, practical and well chosen. 

THE Baptist Chronicle, of Alexander, Louisiana, official 
organ of the Baptists of that State, greeted its readers with a 
“‘Dedication Issue’’ on the occasion of the dedication of the 
Emmanuel Baptist Church of that place. 

As STATED last month, the Newburgh (N. Y.) /ournal has 
increased its price from 1 cent to 2 cents. This announcement 
is now followed by one from the Register, of the same place, 
reducing its price from 2 cents to 1 cent — $3 per year. 


AGAIN a Sunday paper has been started at Newburgh, New 
York. It is called the Bulletin, and from its style and appear- 
ance, together with the subject-matter, should be successful. 
It is neatly printed on calendered paper. Edward G. Hulse is 
the proprietor. 

CHARLES A. KING, editor of the Berkshire Courier, Great 
Barrington, Massachusetts, has prepared a little pamphlet of 
two hundred ‘‘ Suggestions to Correspondents ’’ that are very 
practical. It also contains sixty-two valuable suggestions for 
local items. Mr. King will mail a copy to anyone who sends a 
stamp. 

THE Paterson (N. J.) Press recently conducted a ‘‘ quota- 
tion contest.’’ Eighty familiar quotations were printed as com- 
monly but incorrectly used, and a prize offered to the person 
sending in a correct list, together with the author of each. 
This idea would be particularly appropriate in a college town, 
and any publisher wishing to obtain the list of quotations can 
do so through this department. 

At the winter meeting of the South Dakota Press Associa- 
tion, held at Sioux Falls in February, many interesting and 
valuable papers were read. Editor L. V. Doty, of the Doland 
Times-Record, discussed ‘‘ Practical Suggestions of Conduct- 
ing a Weekly Newspaper ”’ in a helpful manner, and Editor 
Danforth’s (of the Dakota Republican) paper on ‘‘ The Finan- 
cial Problem”’ was also of unusual merit. 

SULLIVAN (Ill.) Saturday Herald.—A clean, bright and 
newsy paper. The large amount of county correspondence is 
no doubt a paying feature, but there should be more advertis- 
ing. Run a border around a few of the ads.— it will enhance 
the appearance of the paper and please the advertiser. An ad. 
with a border is considered a nuisance in many offices, but it 
is not wise to always wait until requested before using one. 


Judge, Leslie's Weekly, and Demorest’s Family Magazine 
have been consolidated and will hereafter all be published by a 
new corporation known as the Arkell Publishing Company, of 
which W. J. Arkell is: president. One purpose of the consoli- 
dation is to provide for the forthcoming of an English edition 
of Judge. Victor Gillam, of the /udge staff, will be in charge 
of the foreign cartoon department in London, to which city he 
will remove before the beginning of the new publication early 
next fall. 

THE Military Tract Press Association, at its meeting at 
Galesburg, Illinois, January 19, elected these officers: Presi- 
dent, Van L. Hampton, Macomb #y-Stander,; vice-president, 
Howard Dyson, Rushville 7imes,; secretary-treasurer, W. H. 
Taylor, Roseville Zimes. J. H. Delano, of the Monmouth 
Gazette, read an interesting paper which I hope to give in this 
department in a future issue. The next meeting of the associ- 
ation will be held at Nauvoo, June ro, and a large attendance is 
expected. 

F. A. WINSLow, pressman on the Waterloo (Iowa) Cour- 
ier, sends a copy of the ‘‘Improvement Edition’’ of his paper 
with a request for an opinion on the presswork. Mention of 
this issue was made in THE INLAND PRINTER for March, but 














no reference was made to this feature. There is but one 
defect — poor register. Aside from this, the work stands 
unexcelled, the quality of paper considered, by any publication 
I have examined. The cuts, without exception, are remarkably 
well — printed, particularly the half-tones. 


THAT this department is proving popular is demonstrated 
by the ever-increasing number of publications received. It 
would be a practical impossibility to criticise all that are 
marked ‘‘ Byxbee,’’? and many of these have unquestionably 
been sent with other intent, though the intent is not always 
clear. In order to avoid criticism when it is not desired, it has 
been decided to mention only those which bear the additional 
words, ‘‘For criticism.’’ All others, unless some portion is 
marked, must necessarily go unnoticed. 


THE Practical Farmer, Philadelphia.—The work on your 
postal cards is very creditable, both in design and execution. 
A form of advertising of this nature that brings the greatest 
return for the money expended is the typewritten letter as near 
an imitation of the personal appeal as possible. The Practical 
Farmer is a bright and thrifty publication. As its name indi- 
cates, it is filled with practical information for the farmer, 
attractively arranged. Mechanical execution is very good. If 
a better quality of paper was used it would bring out the cred- 
itable features of ad. composition, make-up and presswork. 


In THE INLAND PRINTER for February mention was made 
regarding the good appearance of the half-tones in the Christ- 
mas issue of the Gardner (Mass.) News. H. H. Meals, treas- 
urer of the Gardner News Company, writes as follows: ‘‘ The 
half-tones were printed without a single overlay or underlay. 
The only thing used was a large sheet of blotting paper, over a 
necessary amount of packing, covered with one tympan sheet 
of medium-weight manila. We saved nearly twenty days’ time 
on the edition by using this method. Thinking this might be 
of some benefit to printers who have never tried it, we write 
this.”’ 


Rospert C. Situ, of the advertising department of the 
Toronto Globe, writes: ‘‘ We are sending you a copy of our 
latest pamphlet, ‘ There’s Gold in Canada.’ As an advertise- 
ment, what do you think of it?’’ . The booklet comprises six- 
teen pages and cover, printed in brown and green inks, and 
tied with a white ribbon. The first few pages set forth the cer- 
tain approach of prosperous times, and then show how the 
business man may insure a share for himself— by advertising 
in the Globe. The idea is an excellent one. Every business 
man is interested in the subject, and would no doubt carefully 
read the entire contents. Should be. pleased to learn if results 
do not bear out this opinion. 


HuGu C. YounG, manager of the advertising department 
of Hazen B. Goodrich & Co., Chicago, sends a copy of the 
Reminder, and writes: ‘‘ Will you kindly favor the undersigned 
with your opinion and a few suggestions as to how the inclosed 
journal might be improved?’’ The Reminder is a decidedly 
bright little pamphlet. Devote your greatest attention to pro- 
curing bright reading matter — there should not be a dull line 
in such a publication. This is not a reflection on anything 
appearing in the number before me, but a caution against a 
deterioration that often occurs in successive issues of such 
efforts. You have only to keep the Reminder up to its present 
standard and it will surely ‘‘ take.’’ 

B,. F. Hars, foreman, ad. man and make-up of the Ander- 
son (Ind.) Bulletin, sends copies of his paper for inspection. 
He says, ‘‘I am a young man, and my knowledge of the print- 
ing business has been gained in a country office and from THE 
INLAND PRINTER, of which I have nearly a complete file.” A 
country office is undoubtedly the best school for an embryo 
printer, and, combined with a study of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
has in this instance proved its value, as the appearance of the 
Bulletin amply attests. Mr. Harb has no reason to be ashamed 
of his work. The make-up is good, and the ads. are well 
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balanced. Those who are familiar with the amount of work 
connected with a position such as he holds, ona six-column, 
eight-page daily paper, handling eighteen columns of ads., will 
wonder that he is able to turn off work of such a creditable 
character. 

THE thirty-third annual meeting of the Illinois Press Asso- 
ciation, held at Springfield, was well attended, nearly every 
member being present. The addresses were bright and prac- 
tical, and the proceedings were characterized by a most friendly 
spirit. The Register said, ‘‘ There have been State meetings 
of even religious and benevolent organizations held in Spring- 
field where the members could sit at the feet of the Illinois 
editors and learn wisdom in patience and several other cardi- 
nal virtues.’’ The receptions tendered the members by Mrs. 
E. A. Snively and Governor Tanner were very enjoyable fea- 
tures. Charles Boeschenstein, Edwardsville Jntelligencer, was 
elected president, and J. M. Page, Jerseyville Democrat, secre- 
tary. 

Decatur County Journal, Leon, lowa.— The Journal has a 
metropolitan appearance and presents an unusual amount of 
reading matter that is well printed and well arranged. The 
correspondence is set in nonpareil and yet fills much more 
space than the average weekly devotes to this department. 
The heads on the first page should be a trifle larger, and there 
should be less space between the head rules on this page. 
Aside from this I have no improvements to suggest. The ad. 
display shows commendable arrangement and taste. Hamilton 
& Gammil’s ad. presents, I believe, an original and good idea. 
If the words ‘‘at the cash store’’ on either side had been 
moved in a pica, so as to bring them as close to the center of 
the panel as possible, it would have improved the balance. 


C. DE Vos, publisher of the Odserver, Coopersville, Michi- 
gan, writes: ‘‘I send you a copy of the Odserver for criticism. 
I claim to have the best printed and conducted paper in west- 
ern Michigan, and would like to know if I have a right to this 
claim.’’ I have examined no paper from your section of the 
State that can dispute your claim. The pages are of handy 
size (four columns), it is well printed, bright and newsy. Ad. 
display is good, although few show modern ideas of display. 
The pages would appear better balanced with head rules — 
these should not be omitted when column rules are used. The 
Observer has an appropriate couplet at the head of its local 
items: 

‘‘T know not what the truth may be; 
I'll tell it as ’twas told to me.” 

Review and News, Lockland, Ohio.— An exceptionally 
large showing of local news and correspondence that is well 
written — every item genuineynews. The items should all be 
graded to make the best appearance. The 24-point Gothic 
heads on correspondence are too large and a disfigurement. 
Twelve-point De Vinne or the 12-point Gothic Condensed would 
be better. Ad. display is good. The ad. of Charles Thoete is 
the best, principally because it has a border. If ‘‘ Novelty 
Dress Goods’’ had been brought out a little more it would 
have better balanced the black figures. The ad. of the ‘‘C. T. 
Corsets’’ is the weakest, owing to the line ‘‘ Price 75 cents and 
$1’? being made so prominent. The reader naturally looks at 
the head to learn what is offered and reads, ‘‘ Everyone likes 
them; dainty women.’”’ If the body of the ad. had been set in 
nonpareil, with the price smaller and underneath the cut, it 
would have been better. 

Copies of the Batavia (N. Y.) Mews have been received 
from Henry A. Clark, with a request for criticism of the ad. 
composition, the work of Mr. Clark. Nearly all of the double 
ads. are set in good taste. The general appearance of the 


paper would be greatly improved, as would also the ads., if 
borders were used more frequently. You evidently have at 
least three borders, all of which are very neat, particularly the 
The others appear in 
A few of 


one used in the ad. of J. C. Barnes. 
that of E. W. Clark & Co.— issue of February 2. 
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the small ads. could be improved by breaking away from the 
‘long line, short line’”’ style. In the one of Schlenker there 
was room for originality. It was a difficult one to handle. I 
will append the matter contained in the ad., and if any of my 
readers will take the trouble to set it in a 4-inch, single-column 
space and will send me proofs, I should be pleased to repro- 
duce the best specimens submitted. Here it is: ‘‘Schlenker’s, 
Opera House block, 107 Main street. For a handsome line of 
new prints, cambrics, apron ginghams, percales, in different 
widths and prices, go to J. Schlenker’s.”’ 


WALTER L. Bowen, publisher of the Mew ra, Riverton, 
New Jersey, writes: ‘‘ Last week we published the inclosed 
note concerning a social happening. This morning Mr. S—— 
came in looking for the man who mutilated his copy by cutting 
off the ‘Mr.’ he had prefixed to each name. Where he had 
written ‘Mr. and Mrs. J——- S——,’ we had substituted ‘J—— 
S—— and wife.’ He objected to the change on the ground that 
it was common. We have dropped the ‘Mr.’ because we 
believe it to be an empty and superfluous title. Are we war- 
ranted in the assumption, and in the dropping of the ‘ Mr.’ ?”’ 
‘*Mr.”’ asa title is superfluous; as a mark of distinction from 
‘“Mrs.’’ it is sometimes necessary, although this depends upon 
the ‘‘style’’ of the paper. In accordance with the style of the 
New Era, you were warranted in dropping it. This form of 
writing is, however, passing into disuse. A great majority of 
the leading papers of the country use ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs.,’’ omit- 
ting ‘“‘ Mr.”’ in all other instances, excepting, of course, where 
the given name or initials are not used. A good reason for this 
is that in the form ‘‘ John Smith and wife’’ the wife’s name is 
not given. If the husband should be absent from a social 
event, you would not include ‘‘ John Smith’s wife’’ among the 
guests — you would say ‘‘ Mrs. John Smith.’’ And Mrs. John 
Smith has just as much right to have her name appear even if 
the head of the house attends with her. 


THE Louisville Anzeiger has outdone itself in its jubilee 
number, issued March 1, to commemorate the fifty years that 
have elapsed since its foundation. It comes as a surprise to 
many that a German newspaper should have been established 
as long ago as 1848 in Kentucky, but the reproduction of the 
original first number, which is inserted into the jubilee edition, 
shows that even then the Anzeiger was a two-page sheet of 
respectable size, and with an important constituency to serve. 
The mammoth size of this anniversary number, which is almost 
two feet square, of itself compels attention, and the 200 pages, 
more or less, of reading matter copiously illustrated with full- 
page and smaller illustrations in half-tone and line, hold the 
interest of the reader to the end. The jubilee ‘‘ banquet’’ 
commences with an illustrated account of the colonization 
and subsequent development of the State of Kentucky. It is 
followed by a comprehensive article descriptive of the city of 
Louisville and environs, its leading institutions and its social 
organizations, particularly those in which the German people 
are especially interested, such as the Mannerchor, the Turn- 
verein, etc. To the general reader the reproductions of the 
scenes of the devastation occasioned by the great tornado of 
March 27, 1890, are of extraordinary interest. We also note 
an account of the Typographical Union, No. 12, with lists of 
its original and present officers. The number must have been 
a very costly one to prepare and issue, and undoubtedly Ger- 
mans everywhere, but especially in. Kentucky, will prize it as a 
souvenir of unusual value. 

THE Maryville (Mo.) 7ribune’s offer.— As mentioned last 
month, the Brown County Wor/d, Hiawatha, Kansas, claims 
the $5 offered by the 7yibune in accordance with the statement 
published in THE INLAND PRINTER for December, 1897, as 
follows: ‘‘We are giving publicity to the statement that for 
circulation, news, editorials, make-up and typography the 777é- 
une is without an equal among the United States country week- 
lies. We will accept your opinion and judgment as to the merits 
of any paper claiming our offer of $5 for a better weekly than 


‘the World as exceeding 2,250. 
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the 7ribune.’’ After a careful examination of several copies of 
each paper, published consecutively and covering the same 
period of time, I find, in regard to the five points mentioned, 
as follows: Circulation.— The Tribune guarantees 3,000; the 
World 3,100. Rowell rates the 77ibune as exceeding 400, and 
Ayer’s figures: 7ribune, 2,120; 
World, 3,142. Thus the first point goes to the World. News.— 
Classing everything as news that pertains to the State in which 
a paper is published, and omitting editorial, miscellany, paid 
readers, self-advertising and cuts, the 77vibumne leads slightly in 
quantity; the quality being equal. In three successive issues 
of each appears the following: 7ribune, 420, 476, 500 inches; 
World, 445, 411, 443 inches. Totals: Tribune, 1,396; World, 
1,297. Lditorials—The Tribune devotes more space to this 
department than the Wor/d, covers local topics as fully and 
ably, and national occurrences receive much more attention. 
Make-Up and Typography.— In both these points the 7ribune 
clearly leads. Where the Wordd uses standing heads almost 
exclusively, the 7ribune heads every item of interest in a catchy 
and commendable manner. The 77ibune also places the most 
important articles on the first page and correspondence inside, 
which must be conceded a better make-up than filling the 
first page with short items. As to typography, the 77ibune 
is printed on a better and smoother-finished paper, which 
enhances its appearance. The selection of type for head lines 
is more modern and neater. As to ad. display, both are 
equally meritorious. The great majority of the ads. are excel- 
lent, there being a few in each that could be improved. From 
the wording of the 7ribune’s offer it will be seen that in order 
to win the $5 a paper must excel in a// the points mentioned. 
This the Wordd does not do. 

SPECIAL EDITIONS: SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS AS TO 
THE CONDUCTING OF THEM. By Clarke Helme Loomis.— I 
believe that I may safely advance the proposition that compar- 
atively few country publishers (no matter how well versed in 
the things ordinarily pertaining to the business) are sufficiently 
informed as to the modus operandi of conducting special edi- 
tions to the end that they may be productive of both immediate 
benefit and future results of a lasting and satisfactory nature. 
This being the case, I will endeavor to give a few suggestions 
such as I think will prove of practical utility to at least a por- 
tion of the class which I design to reach. Having made some- 
what of a specialty of this line of work for a number of years, 
the suggestions tendered are gleaned from an extensive per- 
sonal experience of a successful character. The first question 
that presents itself is: When, and how often, should special 
editions be issued? In answer to this I will say, not too fre- 
quently. While they are unquestionably a good thing, you 
must to a large extent depend upon your local advertisers for 
the ‘‘cash in hand,’’ and I place much emphasis upon the 
warning not to work the advertisers too hard; it will become an 
old story, and, furthermore, will result in injuring your regular 
advertising patronage. Do not in any event exceed two of 
these editions a year; as a general thing I consider one a great 
sufficiency in a twelve-month period. The next question is: 
How should the special edition be constructed? I strongly 
favor the pamphlet form for many reasons. It is neater and 
more compact; allows of a better classification of matter and 
better presswork than the newspaper form; advertising space 
can be both sold and arranged to better advantage, and—a 
by no means minor consideration—the pamphlet is carefully 
laid away and treasured for future reference, when the ordi- 
nary newspaper: form of special edition will, after a perusal, go 
into the woodbox behind the stove, or on the pantry shelves. 
The pamphlet lives as an advertisement of the publisher and 
his patrons until it becomes hoary and frayed with age and 
handling. In writing your edition do not confine yourself to 
two stickfuls of matter concerning your town and give a half 
dozen or so ‘‘ prominent and influential citizens’? a page each, 
topped off by a more or less hideous zinc etching of the person 
eulogized; save that for his obituary. Give a good descriptive 











write-up of your town or city and surrounding country, includ- 
ing its history, population and character, manufacturing inter- 
ests, schools, churches, scenic attractions, agricultural interests, 
etc.; the different departments will readily suggest themselves 
after you have once entered into the spirit of the work. 
Arrange and classify them under attractive headings, and when 
you are quite certain that you have done justice to this portion 
of your special edition, give the ‘‘ prominent citizen’ a whirl, 
at so much per whirl if you so desire. As to illustrations, do 
not think of using anything but half-tones. But do not make 
the mistake of buying fine screen ones and expecting to get 
good work from them ona ‘‘John Armstrong’’; you will fail, 
and, in addition, run chances of being held responsible in the 
great dim hereafter for your foreman losing his soul through 
excessive indulgence in blasphemy. Coarse newspaper, or 
medium half-tones are the best for your purpose. Put good 
stock into your pamphlet (a fair grade of book paper answers 
the purpose), and bind it in an attractive cover. I was.about 
to lay down my pencil, but you say I have not told you how all 
this is going to pay an immediate profit. It isnot necessary 
that I should. Construct a neat-appearing ‘‘dummy”’ along 
the lines I have mentioned, and become sufficiently acquainted 
with your plan that you may be able to ‘‘ talk’’ it to prospective 
advertisers; then ¢a/k. The business man who cannot see the 
practical and far-reaching results to be obtained from advertis- 
ing inserted in a publication of this character is distinctly a back 
number, and a person who in his innermost soul (providing he 
has one) undoubtedly considers money invested in any species 
of advertising outside of fence-board signs as thrown away. 
You will have little difficulty in filling up the pages devoted to 
display advertising, and at good prices. Try it! 











































BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 

In this department special attention will be paid to all publications 
dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the industries 
associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions of 
opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be submitted 
for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this column is 
intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. The address 
of publisher, places on sale, and prices should be inclosed in all publica- 
tions sent for review. 

W. R. LeIGu, the illustrator whose reputation has been 
made in Scribner's, has been spending the fall and winter in 
Chicago making sketches from the real scenes to illustrate the 
new series of ‘‘The Workers,’’ which begins in March. The 
first installment will show the interior of dives, station houses, 
poor men’s reading rooms, etc., in Chicago. 






CONSIDERABLE improvement is shown in the make-up and 
general appearance of the American Florist. Its pictured 
headings have been discarded, new title-line type has been 
introduced and the advertising spaces artistically treated. The 
presswork is also much improved. The credit for this typo- 
graphical advance is to be attributed to the efforts of Mr. O. G. 
Wood, business manager, whose long experience as a working 
printer finds abundant use in his new position. 

THE April Century is to contain a number of articles on 
Pennsylvania coal mining, one of them by Jay Hambidge, the 
artist, who contributes ‘‘ An Artist’s Impressions of the Col- 
liery Region.’’ The illustrations include views in Lattimer, 
where the recent strikes occurred, and Mr. Hambidge has 
made a great number of interesting sketches of the many 
types of people that he found in the collieries. The Italians 
are called ‘‘ Hikes,’ and the other foreigners — Slovaks, 
Polacks, etc.—are grouped under the name of ‘‘ Hunks.”’ 

Amonc the historical pictures to appear in the April 
Scribner, illustrating the ‘‘ Story of the Revolution,’’ will be 
Howard Pyle’s ‘‘Retreat Through the Jerseys’? — showing 
Washington and his troops in what Frederick the Great called 
‘‘The Greatest Campaign of the Century’’; Yohn’s ‘‘ Battle of 
Princeton,’’ showing the moment when Washington rallied his 
retreating troops; ‘‘The Surprise at Trenton,’”’? by Walter 
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Appleton Clark ; and ‘‘The Crossing of the Delaware,’’ by 
G. A. Shipley. The original paintings are attracting great 
attention wherever they are exhibited throughout the country. 

‘‘CorN TASSELS” is the appropriate title of a collection of 
Western verse recently published by Mr. William Reed Dun- 
roy, of Lincoln, Nebraska. Mr. Dunroy is a young newspaper- 
man, connected with the Evening Fost, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
who has earned much more than a local reputation by his occa- 
sional verses in the daily papers and in the magazines. ‘‘ Corn 
Tassels’? represents the best of these. 

THE Literary Review offers a most attractive programme 
for the coming year. Prominent among its interesting features 
will be a series devoted to the histories of famous printing 
establishments, and another telling of the manufacture of books. 
There will also be a series of articles on American book clubs, 
and several appreciations of leading book decorators. The 
Review is 50 cents per year. R. G. Badger & Co., 157 Tre- 
mont street, Boston, Massachusetts, are the publishers. 





A GOLD MEDAL BABY. 


A short time ago the Sunday News-Tribune, of Detroit, 
inaugurated a novel contest. Proud mothers of babies were 
invited to take their darlings to the studio of J. W. Hughes, a 
local photographer, to be photographed. Of the number, the 
paper agreed to publish seventy-seven, and to award a gold 
medal to the prettiest of the group. THE INLAND PRINTER 
presents a half-tone of the winner. The judges were Mayor 











































Maybury —a confirmed bachelor, Prosecuting Attorney Frazer 
and Dr. E. L. Shurly. There were over one hundred entries 
in less than an hour, and scores were turned away disappointed. 
It took the judges three hours to make a decision. The winner 
is the daughter of a Detroit barber. She is two and a half 
years old, a decided blonde, with a peachy skin, pink cheeks, 
big blue eyes, and red-golden hair which curls naturally. In 
the locality where she lives she is frequently ‘‘ borrowed’’ on 
account of her beauty. 
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ALUMINOGRAPHY; ITS POSSIBILITIES AND ITS 
ABSOLUTE SUCCESS. 


BY F. PENN. 


NDER the title of ‘‘ Aluminography ”’ a new medium has 
been introduced in surface printing which promises to 
be not only far-reaching in its effects, but which is des- 

tined in the not distant future to effect a complete revolution in 
the various branches of ‘‘ the art preservative of all arts.”’ 

The discovery of the properties of the lithographic stone a 
century ago by Aloys Senefelder marked a decided advance in 
the art and developed a process of printing which was capable 
of the finest and most artistic work. The unwieldy character of 
the material used and the necessarily slow and tedious nature 
of the process constituted, however, a serious obstacle to its 
general application, and the field of its operation was, therefore, 
confined to the narrowest limits. Continuous and persistent 
efforts have been made to overcome the difficulties inseparable 
from the manipulation of such heavy, rigid and cumbrous 
masses, some of which weigh from five hundred to over a thou- 
sand pounds. The work, it is true, was all that could be 
desired, especially in the highest grades of color printing, or 
chromo-lithography. But something more was desirable, and 
in the unremitting though fruitless endeavors to attain that 
something, millions of dollars and nearly a hundred years were 
spent. Some conception can be formed of the nature of the 
difficulties encountered from a statement of the mere fact that a 
print in ten colors, covering a surface of 36 by 50 inches, requires 
ten stones, weighing, in the aggregate, over six thousand 
pounds, or three tons. The time lost in the handling of such 
heavy masses, their liability to fracture, the high price of the 
finer quality and the great care required in the handling, ren- 
dered lithography one of the most expensive of printing meth- 
ods. The great object, therefore, was to find, if possible, a 
suitable equivalent—some material which, while it would be 
free from the defects of the lithographic stone, would give as 
satisfactory results. It was hoped that among the various 
metals, or metallic compounds, a substitute would be discov- 
ered which would possess all the desired qualities. 

In fact, Senefelder himself, the founder of lithography, fully 
appreciating the serious difficulties inseparable from the use of 
the stone, passed many years of his life in a constant though 
fruitless search in this direction. He tried nearly all the known 
metals, specially favoring zinc as the most promising; but fail- 
ing to utilize it to the extent desired, he was obliged to confine 
his operations to the stone as the only really practicable and 
reliable medium for the new printing process. Ever since his 
day the search which he began has been kept up and the print- 
ing world has been startled from time to time with jubilant 
eurekas of the long and eagerly sought-for substitute. Hun- 
dreds of patents were obtained in the United States, England, 
France and Germany, for metallic plates of all kinds; for arti- 
ficial stones, composed of Portland cement; ground lithographic 
stone, chemically treated; compositions of bicarbonate of lime, 
magnesia, silica, etc.; lithographic stones formed of natural 
silicates, and a bewildering variety of methods for the surfac- 
ing and treatment of zinc plates. Hundreds of patents, as 
we have said, have been obtained for such devices, varying 
simply in the nature and in the proportion of the ingredients 
employed. 

Fully appreciating the value of a printing medium, which, 
in addition to the indispensable property of porosity would 
have also the essential qualities of lightness, flexibility and non- 
corrodibility, the inventive faculty of the trade has been most 
eager and untiring in its quest for the discovery of the long- 
desired agent. Special attention, as we have intimated, was 
given to the development of the zinc plate, or plates of which 
it formed a component part, and it is a matter of record that 
two American firms have expended, in one instance, $75,000 
and in the other. $150,000 to ‘‘make it work,’’ without other 
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result than the useless expenditure of the money invested and 
many years of valuable time lost. The fact was at last recog- 
nized that zinc was adapted only to inferior grades of printing, 
and even for that kind it was not always reliable. 

The pressing demand for an improvement in the process of 
surface printing, for a more rapid and at the same time a more 
economic method, as well as the rapidly diminishing supply of 
the best quality of stone, stimulated the inventive faculty to the 
highest degree; but till the discovery of the new metal, alumi- 
num, no material had been found to meet the requirements of 
the trade, and thus every so-called improvement when practi- 
cally tested proved a signal failure. 

_ The best proof of the merits of the aluminum printing plate 
is to be found in the fact that it is now used with complete suc- 
cess by many of the most prominent lithographic firms in‘New 
York, by whom it is admitted to be, after the most trying 
ordeals, superior to the lithographic stone, especially in the 
greater ease with which it can be manipulated, and particularly 
in its adaptability to the rapid movement of the rotary press. 
In this particular alone the advantage it possesses is so marked 
that it is only a question of time when it shall be universally 
adopted by the trade. On an impartial consideration of the 
questions of economy, efficiency, speed, etc., no doubt can be 
entertained in regard to the superiority of the metallic sub- 
stitute for the unwieldy material which it is even now rapidly 
superseding not only in this country but in Europe. 

When first extracted from its native clay by the celebrated 
French chemist, St. Clair Deville, less than half a century ago, 
the cost of its production was over $100 a pound. Improve- 
ments in the process of reduction have, however, brought the 
price down to almost a two-hundredth part of that figure, 
although less than ten years ago the market rate of the pure 
metal was $5 a pound. Even at this price, however, it would 
have been considered too costly for the purpose to which it 
will eventually be universally applied. Today the metal can 
be purchased at a price materially below that of the stone — 
indeed, at a comparatively small fraction of the cost of the 
best quality of stone. 

The great reduction in the market price of a metal, the uses 
of which are constantly multiplying, is destined to effect a rev- 
olution not only in surface, but in relief printing as well, for 
relief printing, through the improved methods secured by this 
invaluable discovery, is certain to be eventually superseded by 
the new system. 

It is unnecessary to enter into minute details as to the far- 
reaching consequences of the radical change already foreshad- 
owed in this important industry ; it is enough to say that, 
through the instrumentality of this discovery, aluminography 
is, we repeat, certain finally to embrace the domain now 
occupied by relief printing, and the finest impressions of the 
lithographic stone will be surpassed, not only in the excellence 
of the work, but in the multiplicity of the products by the new 
process of surface printing. 

As the aggregate yearly value of the output of the printing 
trade of the United States is, according to the last census of 
the industrial products of the country, nearly $300,000,000, and 
as the new process is adapted to aé/ kinds of printing, an 
approximate idea of its actual value may be formed in its appli- 
cation to this great industry. In brief, the discovery of the 
valuable properties of the new metal has rendered absolutely 
practicable the production of the highest and most artistic 
effects of the lithographic art, or surface printing, by the appli- 
cation of the most rapid and economic methods. It is in this 
the great value and superiority of the aluminum plate over the 
lithographic stone consists. 

Among the numerous advantages secured by the substitu- 
tion of the aluminum plate for the lithographic stone, not the 
least is the saving in space as well as in weight, the storage 
room for the former being about one-fiftieth part of the space 
required for the latter. This is not only an important point, but 
in one case it proved a matter of serious consideration, attended 
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as it was with most fatal consequences to life and property. 
The terrible disaster which occurred some years ago in Park 
Place, New York City, through which fifty persons were killed, 
was caused through the over-weighting of the upper part of the 
building occupied by a lithographic plant, of which no less than 
ninety tons consisted of stone. The weight of aluminum plates 
necessary to do the work performed by and having the same 
superficial printing area as that of the stone being something 
less than a ton, the -saving effected would be proportionate to 
the difference in weight and thickness of the two materials. 

In lightness, it is as one to one hundred compared with the 
stone, which is heavy, rigid, and, on account of its great weight, 
difficult of manipulation. In the case of the larger plates, its 
cost varies from one-fifth to one-tenth that of the stone, accord- 
ing to the area of the printing surface. In the matter of speed, 
while the product of the stone rarely exceeds 6,000 or 7,000 
impressions a day, the product of the aluminum plate ranges 
from 12,000 to 20,000; 30,000, 40,000, and even higher figures 
will doubtless be attained hereafter by the more rapid operation 
of improved printing mechanisms. The simplicity of the proc- 
ess and the fact that it dispenses with many of the expensive 
and tedious details inseparable from relief printing, as well as 
the additional fact that it is certain to lead not only to improved 
and less complicated machinery, commend in a special manner 
the new system, which is now known by the distinctive title of 
Aluminography, as the most important advance which has yet 
been made in this great industry. 

A word as to the method of preparing or treating the plates 
is necessary to complete the description of the new process. 
The metal is rolled into sheets of the required size, varying in 
length from twelve to forty-four inches and in width from fifteen 
or twenty to seventy-two inches, depending wholly on the 
capacity of the presses—the thickness rarely exceeding the 
thirty-second of an inch. Particular care is taken in the selec- 


tion of the plates, which must be wholly free from flaws and 


absolutely level. The surface on which the drawing or design 
is to be placed must be grained —the character of the grain 
depending on the nature of the work, the graining being neces- 
sary to the exposure of the pores of the metal by which the 
design is absorbed and held thereon, as in the case of the 
lithographic stone. 

The graining having been effected in the usual way, the 
design is either drawn on the prepared surface, imposed thereon 
by transfer or printed by the usual photographic method. To 
prevent the ink from spreading beyond the limits of the design, 
the plate is etched by phasphoric acid, or by a mixture com- 
posed of gallic acid, gum arabic and phosphoric acid or some 
chemical equivalent. Phosphoric acid is, in fact, one of the 
oldest ingredients known to the trade and is referred to in sev- 
eral publications, notably in the French work, ‘‘ Encyclopede 
Technologique,”’ printed in 1855; twenty-seven years later in 
Spon’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Industrial Arts,’’? and in several other 
publications. All these acids are employed as “‘etchers’’ and 
have been in known use for more than half a century. Phos- 
phoric acid has been long used in zincography and formulas 
composed of the above-named or similar ingredients have been 
familiar as etchers almost since the days of Senefelder. There 
is not only nothing new in any of these formulas, but the very 
age to which they have attained has made them venerable. 

Whatever the process employed in the preparation and 
treatment of the aluminum plates, the essential element which 
renders it available for surface printing is its porosity, which, 
combined with its lightness, flexibility, non-corrodibility and the 
marked economy in its use over the lithographic stone, makes 
it far superior not only in operation but in the importance of 
the results produced. It is for these properties that the patent 
on the use of aluminum plates for this specific purpose — this 
particular process of printing — was granted, for it is a funda- 
mental principle of the patent law, which has been sustained by 
the unvarying decisions of the courts, ‘‘ That a property dis- 
covered in matter when practically applied to the construction 
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of a useful article of commerce or manufacture is patentable’’; 
and ‘‘that the discovery that any natural product possesses 
properties which fit it especially for a certain use entitles the 
discoverer to a patent for such use of it.”’ 

In conclusion, it is specially deserving of notice that as the 
metal is made from clay, the source of supply is literally inex- 
haustible, and as the method by which the alumina or ore is 
reduced to the metallic state has been and is likely to be still 
more materially cheapened, no apprehension need be enter- 
tained on the all-important question of quantity. 

It is very evident that the lithographic trade, not only in the 
United States, but in Europe also, has been stirred to its depths 
by the conceded success of the new metal as a printing medium, 
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which meets all the requirements of the art; and the. change 
which is already foreshadowed in the printing mechanisms of the 
day is shown by the growing demand for the rotary in place of 
the slow and tedious movements of the flat-bed presses. In the 
prophetic words of Z’ Jmprimerie, the organ of the typographic 
and lithographic trades of France, describing the revolution 
inaugurated by the use of aluminum in surface printing, we may 
well ask ‘‘Who can arrest this endless progress? The future 
alone can say; but it has opened a hitherto unknown route to 
the three distinct branches of engraving, lithography, and 
typography.”’ 

The paper referred to, alluding to the progress thus far made 
in France, remarks that they have already a good number of 
engravers, designers, etc., who have recognized the fact that 
their work was easier upon aluminum than upon stone, and 
that the economy and advantages from its use secure its exten- 
sion over a field which could not be dreamed of for the stone. 
Furthermore, it adds, ‘‘ Another point in favor of the metal is 
that it affords the means of a direct transition between the 
lithographic and typographic methods — thus opening a wholly 
new way to general printing.’’ In other words, it means a 
revolution in which, as already stated, the best results of 











lithography, with the most economic and rapid methods which 
have heretofore been possible only through relief printing, will 
be produced by the new printing medium. Lithography or sur- 
face printing as an art would seem, in fact, to have reached its 
climax; only one thing was wanting to enlarge the field of its 
operations, and that one thing, for the ‘possession of which 
millions have been spent in vain, having at last been found and 
its merits having been proved by tests of the most conclusive 
and convincing character—conclusive and convincing to the 
most exacting critics —its final adoption in place of the various 
forms of relief printing is, as claimed, only a question of time, 
and the construction of the necessary mechanical devices to 
meet the new and changed conditions of the art. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 
CONDUCTED BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


The following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 


ELECTROTYPING.—By J. W. Urquhart. $2. 
ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING.— By F. J. T. Wilson. $2. 
Co. 
STEREOTYPING BY THE PAPIER-MACHE ProcEss.—By C. S. Partridge. 
$1.50. 


THE First PLATING DyNAmMo.— The illustration of the 
original plating dynamo, which appeared in the January issue of 
this paper, was taken from the catalogue of Messrs. Hansen, 
Van Winkle & Co., the well-known manufacturers of dynamos. 
Through an oversight, it was not credited to them at the time it 
appeared. 

ASSOCIATION WorK.—The Chicago electrotypers have 
recently furnished another evidence of their faith in the advan- 
tage derived from association by sending a band of missionaries 
to Indianapolis for the purpose of obtaining converts and inci- 
dentally increasing the membership of the National Association. 
There is no doubt that seed so well sown will bring forth fruit 
in due season. 

PRICE OF LEAD.—Electrotypers and stereotypers whose 
metal contracts are based on the price of lead have had many 
surprises during the past month, and have been kept guessing 
as to the cost of future material. The fluctuations in the lead 
market have been such as to give some of the dealers the 
heart disease. Ten cents per hundred is not an unusual jump, 
while a total variation of 25 cents has been noted within two 
weeks. 

PropucING RELIEFS BY ELEctrRicity.—An electrolytic 
process to produce reliefs in steel has been invented and pat- 
ented by Joseph Riedu, in Munich. This process is described 
as follows with regard to dies: An impression of the relief of a 
coin is made in plaster of paris in such a manner as to form a 
column several centimeters in height. This column is insulated 
at the circumference by hard rubber and placed in a vessel with 
a suitable electrolyte so that the relief side is above, while the 
lower side reaches into the electrolytic liquid. In consequence 
of its great porosity, the gypsum absorbs the same until satu- 
rated. Nowa piece of steel is placed upon the picture side of 
the gypsum column and the electrolyte is connected with the 
negative pole, the steel with the positive pole. The galleries of 
the steel which come into contact with the saturated gypsum 
are dissolved and by its own weight the piece of steel sinks 
down to the deepest galleries of the plaster model, which 
finishes the copy. Although the respective experiments are not 
yet closed, it may be asserted that not only steel, but most of 
the other metals may be worked according to the above 
method. This electrogravure can, of course, also be employed 
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for copying antique chased works of art, and will most likely 
soon be employed to produce counterfeits of antique articles of 
virtu which it will be difficult to distinguish from the originals. 
Scientific American. 


W. J. K., Wellington, New Zealand, writes: ‘‘ Will you be 
kind enough to describe the best method of producing electro- 
types of steel or copper plate engravings, size about two feet 
by one foot. Urquhart’s book on electrotyping gives a recipe 
for molding (without pressure) with a gutta-percha and lard 
composition. (1) Is this the best method of molding? (2) 
Must the electrotype be of solid copper? (3) Which will be 
the best facing, steel or nickel?” Answer.—(1) Pure gutta- 
percha is sometimes preferred to the mixture of gutta-percha 
and lard. It is prepared by dissolving gutta-percha in carbon 
bisulphide. When thoroughly digested, it is warmed and 
poured over the steel plate, which has been previously well 
cleaned with benzine. (2) Electrotype copies of steel engrav- 
ings are usually made of solid copper in order to present a 
printing surface which shall be absolutely unyielding. While 
there is no doubt that a solid plate is best for this purpose, a 
metal-backed plate may be made nearly as rigid at much less 
expense. The copper shell should be made very heavy — about 
one thirty-second of an inch in thickness—and tinned in the 
usual manner. Two kinds of metal should be prepared for the 
backing —i. e., electrotype and stereotype metal. A thin 
stratum of electrotype metal should be flowed onto the shell 
first to insure adhesion between the copper and the backing 
metal, and this should be immediately followed by a sufficient 
quantity of the stereotype metal to make the plate of the 
required thickness. If the stereotype metal contains fifteen 
per cent or more of antimony, the backing will not yield under 
the pressure required to print from this class of engravings. 
(3) Nickel is preferable to steel for facing electrotypes. It is 
nearly as hard, does not corrode, and the bath is much easier 
to manage. 





ANNOUNCEMENT TO ELECTROTYPERS AND 
STEREOTYPERS. 


President Ringler, of the National Electrotypers’ Associa- 
tion of America, sends the following solicitation to the trade 
through THE INLAND PRINTER: 

New York, March 3, 1898. 
Fellow-Electrotypers and Colleagues: 

You are hereby earnestly requested, if you have not already 
done so, to join the nearest local association of electrotypers 
and stereotypers, and give us a helping hand to establish and 
maintain an equitable scale of prices; to protect each other in 
our dealings with our employes and the different branches of 
trade; to prevent all undue reduction of prices; to protect each 
other against irresponsible persons; to build up an organization 
that shall be lasting; to hear each other's grievances; to apply 
the proper remedies, and, in fact, to act as one great brother- 
hood in being unselfish in all our own business matters, and to 
study our brothers’ business ends as well as our own; to foster 
fellowship and brotherhood; to deal fairly, honorably and justly 
with each other in all matters, and thereby establish a society 
in which ‘‘unity is strength.” 

For any additional information please apply to 

F. A. RINGLER, President, 

National Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Association, 

21-23 Barclay street, 26-28 Park Place, New York City. 





JENKINS’ PHOTO-ENGRAVING BOOK. 

I wish to say a word of appreciation for your ‘“‘ Jenkins’ 
Photo-Engraving,’’ purchased of youa short time ago. I now 
make my own line engravings. Those in the issue I send are 
the result of ‘“‘Jenkins.’’ Please bear in mind that it has been 


rush work, done entirely outside of office hours.—W. H. Miller, 
Editor and Manager, the Bristol Press, Bristol, Conn, 
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THE OFFICIAL RECEPTION TO THE HAWAIIAN 
PRESIDENT. 


Y special request of the Secretary of State at Washing- 
ton, a reception was recently tendered to President San- 
ford B. Dole and party, of the Hawaiian Republic, on 

the occasion of their passing through Chicago en route for the 
United States capital. The chief officials of the city, represen- 
tatives of the State government and many distinguished citi- 
zens assembled at the Union League Club and gave the first 
official recognition and honor to the presence of the presiden- 
tial party on American soil. Fortunately for the readers of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, Messrs. Lawrence & Dinius, whose 
expertness in photographing large groups and interiors has 
been previously demonstrated in these pages, had been requisi- 
tioned to reproduce the scene and the likenesses of the partici- 
pants. A flash-light picture was taken of the group, the result 
in the illustration on the opposite page speaking for itself as to 
the success with which the operation was performed. Although 
the event occurred in the afternoon, the photographic work was 
done in the midst of a glare of illumination and other unfavor- 
able conditions that would have baffled the efforts of the ordi- 
nary flash-light photographer. 

It is generally known that many of the great powers, as well 
as Japan, have been casting greedy glances toward the little 
island republic in the midst of the Pacific, and President 
Dole’s avowed object in coming to this country was to present 
in person the arguments in favor of its annexation by the United 
States before any unfriendly power should undertake occupa- 
tion of the islands. Whether annexation is ultimately accepted 
by our Government or not, President Dole’s visit has a forcible 
diplomatic significance in announcing to the world the close 
bond of friendship existing between the two countries. 

The Cuban crisis, which is now the all-absorbing topic in 
Congress and out, is unexpectedly serving to emphasize the 
wider part the United States is coming to play in international 
relations. Hawaii has been called the ‘‘ porter’s lodge’’ to the 
Pacific coast, and at the same time it holds the key of all com- 
munication with China, the East Indies, and Australia. Its 
strategic value in the system of national defense has been 
pointed out by naval authorities, and that this is an important 
factor considered in the foreign policy of the administration 
is indicated by the extreme cordiality manifested toward Presi- 
dent Dole on this and other similar occasions by the high 
officers of state. 

In appearance, as our picture shows, Mr. Dole is a magnifi- 
cent specimen of physical manhood. In a recent number of 
the Outlook, Mr. Thurston, formerly minister of Hawaii to the 
United States, describes him as ‘‘standing six feet two inches, 
with a refined, intellectual expression and manner. He is of a 
most genial, democratic nature; fond of horseback riding, 
hunting and boating ; owns a yacht, which he frequently sails 
himself in cruising and local yacht racing; while he also takes 
a leading part in the literary and social life of his country.” 

Although Mr. Dole is not a native American, he was born 
(in 1844 in Hawaii) of American parents who came from Maine. 
But, after receiving his early education at the Oahu College, 
which his father established, he came to the United States, 
graduated from Williams, studied law in Boston, and was 
admitted to the Massachusetts bar. Upon his return to Hono- 
lulu he entered political life and served in the legislature until 
his appointment by King Kalakaua as Judge of the Supreme 
Court, a life position. He held this until 1893, when he 
resigned to accept the leadership of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. His large-mindedness is apparent from the fact that in 
seeking the annexation of Hawaii with the United States he is 
legislating himself out of office. Indeed, Mr. Dole has repeat- 
edly given evidence during his career that no sacrifice was too 
great when the public good was concerned; notably so when, 
some years ago, he threw down the gauntlet to Claus Spreck- 
els, the great sugar baron, and at his own expense fought in 
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the courts the gift of the mint seignorage to the latter by the 
king, merely as compensation for providing the bullion. 

In this connection we may repeat one incident, illustrative of 
the character and personal courage of the man, mentioned by 
Mr. Thurston: ‘‘When Kalakaua was elected, by the legisla- 
ture, king in 1874, the natives were so incensed that they pro- 
ceeded to wreck the legislative hall and to mob the legislators. 
Mr. Dole and Chief Justice Harris, a New Hampshire man, 
stood shoulder to shoulder in the open door of the legislative 
hall, and for half an hour, by their fearless front, prevented a 
howling mob of five hundred armed men from entering the 
building, by their bravery giving the greater number of the 
legislators an opportunity to escape.”’ 





NOTES ON JOB COMPOSITION. 


BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment on the 
composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens for this depart- 
ment must be clearly printed in black ink on white paper, and mailed 
flat to Ed S. Ralph, 18 East Liberty street, Springfield, Ohio. 


THE following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 

Typographische Jahrbucher (monthly). Julius Maser, Leipsic. 

L’ Imprimerie (weekly), 12 fr.a year. Rue du Faubourg-Poissonniere, 34, 
Paris. 

MODERN LETTERPRESS DesiGNs.—A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

The Printing World (monthly), 8s. a year. 
35 St. Bride street, E. C., London, England. 

British and Colonial Printer and Stationer (weekly). 
Stonhill, 58 Shoe lane, E. C., London, England. 
Deutscher Buch-und Steindrucker (monthly), 6m. per year, 60 pf. a num- 

Ernst Morgenstern, Dennewitzstr. 19, Berlin W. 57, Germany. 
PRINTER’S ART.—A text-book and book of specimens for printers’ use, 
by A. A. Stewart, Salem, Mass. 113 pages, 6 by 8 inches; oblong. $1. 

La Revista Tipographica (bi-monthly), $1.50 a year, 25 cents a number. 
Eduardo M. Vargas & Co., 2a deGuerrero, 19, lrapuato, Gto., Mexico. 

British Printer (bi-monthly), 6s. a year; foreign subscriptions, 7s. 6d. 
Raithby, Lawrence & Co., Ltd., DeMontfort Press, Queen street, Leicester, 
England. 

Printer and Bookmaker (monthly), $1 a year, 10 cents a number. Edited 
by J. Clyde Oswald. Howard Lockwood & Co., 143 Bleecker street, New 
York City. 

Printers’ Register (monthly), 4s. a year for fine paper copies ; 2s. 6d. for 
thin paper; single copies, 5d. and 3d. 4 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E. C., 
London, England. 

MaGna CHARTA Bonp ApDs.— The complete set of 148 designs submitted 
in the advertisement competition of the Riverside Paper Company, in book 
form. 160 pages, 9 by 12 inches. 50 cents. 

British Art Printer and Lithographer (bi-monthly), 6s. a year; foreign, 
7s. 6d. Edited at 37 Essex street, Strand, E. C., London. Eddington & Cad- 
bury, The Victoria Press, Swindon, England. 

NINETY IDEAS ON ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION is a pamphlet of 96 
pages, containing 90 specimens submitted in an advertisement competition 
conducted by THE INLAND PRINTER. 25 cents. 

DESIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR JOBWORK.—A 50-page pamphlet, 6 by 9 
inches, with handsome cover, giving 86 designs for job composition taken 
from the British Printer. Printed in fine style by Raithby, Lawrence & Co., 
Limited. 50 cents. 

Book OF DESIGNS FROM TyPE.— By Ed S. Ralph. One of the most prac- 
tical specimen books ever put into the hands of printers. 32 pages, 84 by 
11% inches; printed on the finest, enameled book paper, handmade deckle- 
edge cover, with outer covering of transparent parchment. 50 cents. 

DE MONTFORT PRESS SPECIMENS.—A magnificently printed specimen 
book, 9 by 11 inches in size; bound in flexible cloth, containing 50 sheets of 
artistically executed samples of typographic art, color printing and engrav- 
ing. Specimens of half-tone colorwork by various processes are also given. 
$1.10. 


Edited by George W. Jones, 


Edited by W. John 


ber. 


TABULAR WORK, 


This class of composition is slow, tedious, hard to handle 
and thoroughly understood, comparatively, by few printers. 
So long as the columns contain the box heads and figures, a 
great many think that is all that is necessary. In newspaper 
work, where speed is an essential factor, it is not necessary to 
be over-particular. We do not mean by this that anything is 
good enough. Certainly enough pains should be taken to 
insure a neat appearance, but beyond this it is unnecessary to 
go. The first thing to do when about to start work on a table 
is to know the measure the table is to occupy — that is, the 
depth and width — which will determine the size of type which 
can be employed. The number of single and parallel rules 
must next be counted. If two-point rule is to be used, a pica 
space must be allowed for each six rules, and for each three 
division or parallel rules there must be added another pica. 
Next count the number of figures in each column, allowing 
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four nonpareil or two pica figures to the pica. As a rule the 
box headings govern the width of the columns, except where 
the figures run way up into the thousands. These points must 
be carefully considered before any type is set on the table. A 
wrong calculation is sure to cause trouble. This process is 
called ‘casting up.’’ In tabular work for catalogue and job 
work it is always a wise plan, for appearance and finish, to 
allow for a rule border around tables. It is best to have the 
type in the box headings run all one way, either vertical or 
horizontal. Horizontal headings always present the best 
appearance. When horizontal box headings are employed, 
especial care should be taken to see that the words or lines 
‘line up”’ properly, otherwise they present a very untidy and 
unworkmanlike appearance. We have prepared a specimen 
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a lengthy or exhaustive treatise on tabular work, but merely to 
point out a few things which may prove valuable and helpful. 

WILL1AM Eskew, Portsmouth, Ohio.— Your blotters and 
other jobs are neat, attractive, and artistic as well. 

CHARLES J. REED, Boston, Massachusetts.—Your specimens 
of church work are correctly treated and quite artistic. 

GEORGE HAHN, Plymouth, Indiana.—Your specimens are 
neat, attractive and well displayed. Whiting-out is correct. 

ARTHUR Gray, New York.— The samples which you sent 
are artistic and bear evidence of careful supervision and atten- 
tion. 

WILL O. Upton, Placerville, California.— The rulework on 
the Assessor’s heading is not effective ; does not justify the 
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table, as it should be, taken from a catalogue of the Atlas 
Engine Works. The contrast is the same table containing 
numerous defects, especially in the box headings. This defect- 
ive table we have marked in order to make clear what is said 
in that connection. The good table is not marked, but the 
reader, by consulting both examples, can gain knowledge on 
many little points.. A great many printers look upon such 
matters as ‘‘trifles,’’ but perfection is made up of trifles, 
consequently trifles cannot be ignored. It will be noticed, by 
referring to the marked table, that the box heading in the last 
column is very well proportioned. We like its appearance 
better than the same heading in the unmarked table. There 


should also have been at least an en quad space on each end 
of the word “‘ Estimate,’ and it was an oversight that it was 
not allowed. Care should be taken to have the figures in the 
center of the columns. 


It is not the intent nor purpose to give 





time expended. Date line too weak. With these exceptions, 
it is all right. The Blair heading is fair, but the date line is too 
weak. 

W. T. RIpGELEy, Great Falls, Montana.—The specimens 
which you sent for the Exchange are excellent. They are 
artistic and up to date. 

P. W. RANDOLPH, Mayfield, Kentucky.—There is one grave 
fault in your composition. The display is not forceful enough. 
It is neat, but lacks strength. 

A. Wuipp_Le, St. Louis, Missouri— The Shakespearean 
calendar pad is an excellent thing for advertising purposes. 
You should do a good business with it. 

H. A. HasKELL, Ashland, Kentucky.— In the main the card 
of the Kitchen & Dawkins Lumber Company is very good. 
The dash under the words ‘‘ Yellow Poplar’’ should have been 














omitted, also the ornamental dashes on each side of the word 
‘* Office.’ The card is neat and the presswork and embossing 
well done. 

THE LEADER PREssS, Great Falls, Montana.—Your calendar 
is neat, attractive and well balanced. All your printed matter 
leans to the artistic, both as to composition and presswork. 

Layton M. PARKHURST, Lebanon, Indiana.—The Hoy 
blotter is excellent. The stationery headings are good, and 
the litho-tint work well done. The Rathbone Sisters’ cover is 
quite artistic. 

Joun C. GRAHAM, Provo City, Utah.— The February blot- 
ter is neat and to the point. The red ink used is too transpar- 
ent, allowing the figure of the background to show plainly. 
Try and overcome it next time. 

F. W. WILLIAMSON, Barrie, Ontario.— The composition on 
both of your specimens is quite good, although not out of the 
ordinary. The ink on the Firemen’s job is hardly good enough 
for this class of work, especially on stock like sample. 

F. C. NEWELL, Buffalo, Wyoming.—The card of Zhe Bul- 
/etin is very neat. The address line on the J. J. Wright card is 
much too prominent. We would not advise the employment 
of hand-filed pointers in places similar to that in this job. 

W. A. McBripe, Warrensburg, Missouri.— The Review is 
quite neat, the ads. are good; but the make-up is faulty. It is 
bad to start a department heading at the bottom of a page, or 
column. These headings should always be brought to the top 
of a column. 

CHARLES D. FRIEBLEY, Allentown, Pennsylvania.— There 
are too many faces of type employed on your blotter. Do not 
use such a variety. Limit yourself to three faces and see that 
they are thoroughly harmonious. The card is very creditable 
and a good job. 

Henry D. Tart, Riverhead, New York.—Your specimens 
of sixteenth-century printing are excellently well done. They 
fully sustain your reputation on this class of work. When we 
have our illustrated chapter on this class of work we will use 
some of them for reproduction. 

W. G. BERNHEIM, Danville, Virginia.—As a whole, your 
samples are very creditable, composition and presswork both 
being considerably above the average. The wave border 
around the envelope corner is not in good form for this kind of 
a design. A parallel rule should have been used. 

H. S. HAtiMan, Berlin, Ontario.—Your trouble with the 
litho-tint heading is in the pressman’s make-ready, or a very 
bad plate. The type portion seems to lack strength, which 
inclines us to think the fault was in the presswork. The stock 
may have had a small part in the work, as it is not the best. 

WE have received from the foreman of J. W. Leasure’s 
printing house, Bradford, Pennsylvania, a large and varied par- 
cel of commercial printing. They are too numerous to men- 
tion singly. As a whole, they compare very favorably with 
work of this class, and are neat, attractive and well displayed. 

Hans GILBERTSEN, Estherville, Jowa.—In the main your 
blotters are quite good and effectively displayed. Those for 
January and February are the best. Your ad. composition is 
splendid. The plan of the Bar calendar title-page is good, but 
for work of this class the ornamentation is not the right kind. 

F. L. Gipson, Danville, Illinois.—The plan of the cover 
page of the booklet for Messmer & Fera is good, but the dis- 
play is a trifle weak and the whiting-out is incorrect. You 
should be more modest in the use of your imprint; the appear- 
ance on the last page is almost as prominent as the display on 
the first page. 

VOLKSBOTE PRESS, Orange, New Jersey.—In regard to 
balance, the composition on blotter is good, but the arrange- 
ment of top section is very faulty. It is too hard to read. This 
is an error which should always be avoided. The first time we 
read the section we did not get the intended meaning. The 
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color scheme is not effective, and there is too much border 
employed. It would be more effective to employ color for some 
portion of the reading matter than for the ornamentation. 

C. T. SEAMAN, Tallapoosa, Georgia.— Nearly all your spec- 
imens are neat and tasty, and show that you have employed 
modern ideas in conjunction with the material at command. 
The type employed on the Rambo heading is not suitable for 
stationery work. Too many faces of type were used on the 
High School programme. 

A. L. Swirt & Co., publishers of Four O’ Clock, Chicago, 
send a very artistic catalogue brochure, designed by Mr. W. S. 
Wrenn, formerly with Pettibone, Sawtell & Co. The work was 
for the Palette and Chisel Club, of that city, and is strikingly 
original and artistic. It will serve as an excellent educator for 
members of The Inland Printer Specimen Exchange. 

W. Jupson, Laconia, New Hampshire.—Your stationery 
headings are neat and well displayed. Cover page of Woman’s 
Club is good, but the two word ornaments on the title-page are 
not necessary and are out of place. Your certificate is excel- 


lent. First page of banquet folder is not properly whited out 
and the headings of the menu courses are entirely too 
prominent. 


R. P. Witson, Halstead, Kansas.— The composition on 
your card is neat and well balanced. It is well suited to a 
color scheme, but red was not the proper color to employ on 
this shade of stock. A pale shade of green, with an inclination 
to the yellow, would be quite artistic. A tint is essential on 
account of the heavy rules, and will serve to make the display 
more forceful. 

James G. McCuTcHEon, Bradford, Pennsylvania.— We 
think the Funk heading better than the reprint copy. The 
stair-step appearance which your job has should have been 
overcome. Place the word ‘‘Insurance’’ underneath the name, 
omit the pointer and make the address line balance the mat- 
ter now at right side of heading. This will balance the heading 
and make it more attractive. 

FRANK L. DENISON, Belton, Texas.— On second cover page 
of Bell County Fair Association the mural ornament is entirely 
out of place. Cover page of Embree catalogue is very good. 
Your stationery work is good. The modern ideas which you 
employ in conjunction with old style material adds very much 
to the appearance of your work. On the bill-heads, the 
‘‘Bought of”’ lines are too prominent. 

CLARKE & KEAcu, New London, Connecticut.— The folder 
for Palestine Commandery is an excellent one from ail points 
of view. Your estimate blank is a very practical one. We 
think it would be a vast improvement, for convenience and 
reference, to have them bound. They will be found invaluable 
for ready reference. We will place the blank in the Exchange, 
where it will undoubtedly do good work. 

GEORGE B. ARWINE, Angelica, New York.—The main 
fault with your envelope corner is in the color scheme. The 
composition and design are all right. The color should have 
been more on the tint order. Take a tint of either blue or 
green, for instance, and then employ a deep shade of the same 
color to work over it. On these lines you are always sure of 
harmonious color schemes and good contrasts. 

F. W. Tuomas, Toledo, Ohio.— Your specimens now before 
us are excellent examples of forceful display, harmonious color 
arrangement and effective simplicity. These are examples 
which prove conclusively that merit wins. It is not to be won- 
dered at that your business has grown to its present propor- 
tions in ten yeafs’ time. These specimens will make a 
valuable addition to The Inland Printer Specimen Exchange. 

WitiiAm Lukes, Amherstburg, Ontario.—The plan of 
your New Year’s Greeting is excellent. You should have paid 
more attention to the joining of the rule border. The reason 


you had so much trouble in making your ink ‘‘lift’’ was on 
Geta 


account of your not using a heavy varnish in your tints. 
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good heavy varnish and put a small quantity of it in your tints 
when you mix them. Should this fail to make the ink ‘‘lift’”’ 
properly, add a small quantity of powdered magnesia. These 
two ingredients nearly always overcome this difficulty. 


S. C. BisHop, Crossville, Tennessee.— Your card is very 
good, but we would advise you to omit the wave rule under- 
scoring. Omit the ornament, move the two main lines over to 
the center, work them both in red, and you will have a fine job. 
We are under the impression that we criticised the cover page 
of the catalogue of Grassy Grove Academy some months ago. 
There is too much border on this cover. The top and bottom 
strips should be omitted, together with the inside border of 
panel. This is all the change necessary to make an excellent 
job. 

Harry B. CARTLIDGE, Stewardson, IIlinois.— Your sta- 
tionery headings are neat. Do not forget that the firm name in 
stationery work is the most important thing, with the business a 
close second. The curved line on the Charles Sailors envelope 
was a waste of time. The appearance does not justify the extra 
time employed. The same is true of the Singer envelope. 
The catalogue is neat, but it is a mistake to employ heavy-faced 
parallel rule under page folios. It is all right to use single 
light-faced rule. On a book of this kind it is better to employ 
a bottom folio, using no rule at all. 


GEORGE WEATHERHEAD, Hunter, North Dakota. — The 
Parkinson heading needs one more lead between the lines on 
either side of heading. Now looks too crowded. Date line is 
too close to cut. On your own heading, move the date line 
down to the first ruled line on heading. Omit the blank lines 
and put at least a nonpareil slug at top and bottom of central 
This is all the change necessary to make this an 
There should also be a line at top of line 
Cor- 


section. 
excellent job. 
‘‘ Hunter Herald,’’ to throw some white above the line. 
ners do not join very well in border. 

L. D. LILtre, Staunton, Illinois.— Date line on Heinz head- 
ing not prominent enough. ‘‘To’’ and ‘“‘ Dr.’”’ too prominent. 
Same is true of the Park Stable heading. Both of these head- 
ings would be excellent, were these defects remedied. On 
your bill-head, put in the word “ Printer’? and set it in lower 
case of same type employed for your name, placing it in the 
center, underneath name. This will improve your heading very 
much. We would not employ curved lines. You need coach- 
ing along numerous lines, and we would advise you to send 
few specimens at a time and send often. 


D. H. Easton, Woburn, Massachusetts.— The bill-head of 
J. S. Bradeen, set in Jenson, is the best. The border employed 
on the taxidermist price list is not suitable for such uses. The 
margins are too scant on the coal ticket of H. C. Abbott. The 
name is too weak. Had you set this ticket with the name in 
18-point De Vinne and ‘‘ Coal and Wood”? in 12-point, one 
underneath the other, this job would have presented a much 
better appearance, and you would then have been able to allow 
the proper margins without increasing the size. As a whole 
your work is very creditable, considering your experience. 


A. F. Fisk & Co., Helena, Montana.— Stationery work is 
neat and well balanced. You have not allowed sufficient space 
between the words on your blotter, which makes it illegible. 
The line ‘‘ Both for You and Ourselves ’’ is too prominent. We 
think it a mistake to employ such large, prominent type for 
every line. On bill-head for Galt Coal Company too much 
prominence is accorded agent’s name. Portions in red are also 
too prominent. We do not approve of the plan of running 
alternate sections of border in red and black, as is evidenced 
on yourcard. We would not advise the employment of. border 
bands at top and bottom of business cards. 

Epwarp Hine & Co., Peoria, Illinois.— Your stationery 
headings set ‘in Bank script, are especially good. The blotters 
are very attractive, and quite artistic. Your blank forms are 
among the best that we have had occasion to review. The 
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treatment accorded them is correct in every particular. The 
composition on the first page of Bunn folder is not as good as 
on your other specimens. There is too much border and rule- 
work on it. The color arrangement is only ordinary and has 
nothing to commend it. The color scheme on the Luthy cata- 
logue is not harmonious. It is a bad plan to employ a red ink 
for large portions of reading matter. 

Don. BENNETT, Carson City, Michigan.— The only criticism 
which we have to make on the letter-head of 7he Carson City 
Gazette is that the portion in red would be better if set in one 
size smaller Victoria Italic. The booklet for the Ladies’ Liter- 
ary Club is neat. We are sorry that we cannot give you an 
estimate upon the probable cost of this job, owing to the fact 
that you did not tell us how many copies were printed. When 
you wish information of this character kindly give us specifica- 
tions upon which to base our estimate. The first page of the 
Epworth League folder is very good indeed, but the type for 
the inside pages is too large. These pages have a crowded 
appearance. 

W. W. Hinps, Bardstown, Kentucky.—The card of the 
Record Press is most excellent; also first page of statement for 
Citizens’ Bank. The cover for the booklet of the ‘‘ President 
and Hobo”? is artistic. As a whole your work is excellent. 
There are some of your specimens, however, which are faulty. 
The check on the Bank of Prosperity would be better if treated 
upon simpler methods. The card of Fowlkes & Hill has too 
many faces of type employed in its construction. They are not 
harmonious. It is very hard to get satisfactory results where 
you strive to make every line a display line. The card of Wil- 
son & Muir has a crowded appearance and there. are also too 
many type faces employed on this job. 

BERT N. REED, Evanston, Illinois.—Your show card of the 
Free Public Organ Recital is an excellent specimen of composi- 
tion. The only criticism which we have to make is that the 
two ornaments in the panels are inappropriate. Some orna- 
ment suggestive of music should have been employed in these 
places. The tint on the card of Lukey & Gilbert is entirely too 
strong. Try a light tint—some one of the art shades. The 
card of the Evanston Girls’ Bachelor Club is neat and artistic. 
The ornamental initial employed on the dodger of F. S. Chapin 
is inappropriate on work of this class. You deserve much 
credit for your work. No one, to judge from the specimens 
submitted, would think the compositor an apprentice. 

Joun P. STAFFORD, Springdale, Arkansas.—The note-head 
of the Northwest Lumber Company is an excellent piece of 
composition, but the color scheme is very bad. There is 
something wrong with your black ink. It is either unfit for 
stationery work or it is so old that it is worthless. We would 
not employ curved lines unless positively necessary in order to 
please the customer. The heading of the Mercantile Company 
is very faulty. The lines are too large and too long, and the 
type is inharmonious. It is not properly whited out. Leaving 
the stock out of the question, the work on the deckle-edge stock 
is good, but to be thoroughly harmonious and in keeping, six- 
teenth century composition, simple, neat and plain, should 
have been the rule. 

B. A. Brown, Fairmont, Minnesota.— Your card is very 
good, indeed, and the colors harmonious as used. A lighter 
shade of green, more on the tint order, would have been an 
improvement. You can buy tint inks, if you desire to do so, 
rather than mix your own tints. We always mix our tints and 
colors, but this requires some. practice and considerable knowl- 
edge. Ofcourse, this can be acquired by practice. Light blue 
tint, on blue stock with a good strong blue worked over it, is 
always harmonious. The same rule may be employed on all 
shades of stock, also on white paper. We would advise you to 
join The Inland Printer Specimen Exchange. You will get more 
ideas in this Exchange than by any other plan. If you wish to 
mix your tints, a few of the primary colors, some magnesia ink, 
white ink, some good heavy gloss varnish, some reducing 











varnish, a good glass slab, together with a good spatula, will 
be all that you will require. The magnesia is employed for 
transparent effects and the white ink to give body to the tints. 
It requires very little color to be added to either of the light 
inks to make a good tint. 

G. E. Hooper, Omaha, Nebraska.— Your menu and ban- 
quet folders are among the best we have been called upon to 
review. The treatment accorded them is in every way proper. 
Of course, everyone knows that a poor cut is a menace to the 
appearance of any job, but that is an item for which the com- 
positor is not responsible. Your blotters are good and. show 
artistic treatment, both in composition and presswork. Your 
stationery headings are neat, but they do not possess the same 
artistic touch that is evidenced on the other specimens. Of 
course, the price governs the labor which can be expended, and 
it is safe to say that this was the case. We have entered your 
name as a member of the Exchange, and your specimens will 
make an excellent addition. 

STAR PRINTING CompANy, Montgomery, Alabama.— Con- 
sidering your age and experience, your work is very creditable. 
The printing for the Y. M. C. A. is the best. Chilton heading is 
excellent, well balanced and harmonious in color arrangement. 
We cannot criticise all the specimens, but will point out a few 
defects. Y. M. C. A. card on ‘Christian Citizenship’’ too 
crowded at margins, and more space should be allowed 
between lines where you double up on an initial. Words 
‘‘Bought of’? on Kaufman heading too prominent by half; 
ornaments should be omitted and the line ‘‘ Clothier and Men’s 
Outfitter’? set in 24-point Jenson. Do not use black ink for 
bronze work. Get some yellow size. Then the black effect, 
which gives the work a dirty appearance, will not be apparent. 


CHARLES T. CLAYTON, Mountainside Press, Piedmont, West 
Virginia.— Some of your work is very creditable. However, 
we will point out the faults, rather than dwell upon its merits. 
The address on your bill-head is entirely too large and there is 
an injudicious employment of red ink. The word “ Repairing ”’ 
should not have been divided on the Berisford heading; other- 
wise the composition is good. The inside pages of the Davis 
folder are neat, but a good plain initial letter at the commence- 
ment of the reading matter, and worked in red ink, would have 
added much to the appearance of these pages. The attempted 
shading on the last page is not good. It is unwise to attempt 
these things. There is too much ‘‘long line short line’’ plan to 
the composition on the first page. The composition on the first 
page of Epworth League programme is excellent, but the head- 
ings on the inside pages are inharmonious; 10-point and 8-point 
Cushing italic caps should have been used. Send fewer speci- 
mens, and send often. This is the way to get the most good 
from this department. 

A. L. Cu1pMAn, Sabbathday Lake, Maine.— We know you 
are studiously inclined, and that all you need is a few pointers 
in order to do much better work than is evidenced on your 
present specimens. It is nota good plan to place the firm name 
way to one side of a stationery heading, isolating it almost 
entirely from other portions with which it has close affinity. 
We refer to the True heading. The line ‘‘ Dealer in’’ is too 
prominent, also ‘‘To”’ and ‘‘Dr.’? The name is not promi- 
nent enough. Same is true of the date line. On your heading, 
‘‘Engravings Furnished’? is entirely too prominent. Too 
many type faces are employed, and they are not harmonious. 
Ornamentation on True heading is out of place. On the Blake 
heading, ‘‘ &’’ should be spelled out in the third line. Orna- 
mental dash too prominent. Otherwise this is a good job. 
Your own envelope corners are good. The tag is bad. Too 
crowded. A futile attempt to make every line prominent. 
Join the Exchange. Send fewer specimens, and send often. 
This is the way to get the most benefit. 

W. A. DonNELLY, Rochester, New York.—As a whole we 
consider your samples above the average. They are all artis- 
tic. Color combinations very harmonious and effective. There 
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are one or two slight defects. On the Railroad Department 
Y. M. C. A. folder you have the date line set in 12 and 14 point 
Jenson capitals on the cap and small cap plan. The contrast 
is insignificant. The capitals should be large enough to make 
acontrast. Four points, or two leads, should be the maximum 
of the lowest scale, and is the only combination, where a con- 
trast is obtainable, which will justify the extra labor required 
in their construction. Your narrow folder, ‘‘ Why We Are 
Here,” in the main is an excellent piece of printing office 
advertising. It has its faults. The main difficulty lies in the 
division of its pages. Each side or page should be complete in 
itself, and to be most effective should tell a story complete in 
itself. When pages are separated by strips of border, each 
page should be complete. Shall be pleased to have you sub- 
mit samples at any time, whether in black or colors. Would 
like to have you join the Exchange. 

A. M. NEtson, Sedalia, Missouri.— Both covers for the 
Sedalia Trust Company are excellent. We like the No. 1 
specimen best. The reason your panel scheme failed to give 
satisfactory results on the round-cornered card was on account 
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of not allowing proper margins. You should always measure 
the depth of the corner and then allow a corresponding margin. 
We reproduce the Hinsdale & Menefee card, to which we have 
set a contrast example. You did splendidly with the card on 
the plan which you followed out, but the card does not present 
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403, 405, 407, 409, 411, 413 
East Maia Street. 


200, 202, 204, 206, 208 
West Pettis Street. 


No. 4. 





as good an appearance in one color as it did in two. The panel 
scheme relieves the card of its crowded appearance and allows 
more prominence to the important wording. No. 3 is the 
original job and No. 4 the contrast. 

C. H. BowpEn, Dover, Maine.— The William Cooper card 
could be improved by placing the name in center of card at 
right of panel, and setting the word ‘‘ Taxidermist’’ in smaller 
type and placing itimmediately underneath the name. The 
three following sections set in De Vinne Italic would appear to 
much better advantage if lighter-faced type had been employed. 
It would be well to place one of these sections above the name 
in order to bring the name and occupation nearer the center of 
the card. This was a hard job to contend with on account of 
the great amount of matter. The card of the Union Square 
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Café could have been improved by the use of smaller type for 
the secondary wording. The name of the proprietor should 
have been set in 8-point Jenson capitals. ‘‘ Catering a Spe- 
cialty’’ should have been moved down about a pica. The type 
sections above the main line should be in smaller type. As the 
card now appears it is too crowded or improperly whited out. 
In the letter-head of Sampson & Bragg the business is too 
prominent and the firm name too weak. The order of treat- 
ment should have been reversed. Make the line ‘‘ All Kinds 
of Cemetery Work’’ smaller. The only criticism we have to 
make on the note-head of the Union Square Café is to set the 
name of the proprietor in 8-point Jenson capitals. The envelope 
for this café would have been most excellent had the address 
been set in Jenson also, omitting the hyphens between town and 
State. As a rule your stationery work is very good indeed. 
Your blotters are quite neat and to the point. Not knowing 
the number of copies issued in your woman's edition, it is 
impossible for us to state what would have been a fair price for 
the job. However, if the edition was a comparatively small 
one, we think you received a very fair price. The cover is quite 
neat, but a more suitable ornament could have been used in the 
central portion. The ads. compare very favorably with those 
of a similar character, and the presswork, considering the 
difficulties under which it was done, is good. We are sorry 
that we cannot go more into detail on your large parcel of 
specimens. To get the most benefit from this department send 
fewer specimens, and send frequently. 





ESTIMATING NOTES, QUERIES AND COMMENTS. 


CONDUCTED BY JOSEPH J. RAFTER. 


Under this head will be included such notes and advice on estimating 
as may be requested by subscribers, together with such comment and 
criticism of business methods as may be for the best interests of the 
printing trades. All letters for this department should be marked 
**Rafter’’ and addressed to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. 

The following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience of 
readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders and 
subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 


Cost OF PRINTING.— By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system of 
accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is suitable 
for large or small printing offices, and is a safeguard against omissions, errors 
and losses. $1.50. 

INLAND PRINTER ACCOUNT Book.—A simple, accurate and inexpensive 
method of job accounting that is in use by hundreds of prosperous printers. 
Prices: 400 pages, 2,000 Jobs, $5 ; 200 pages, 1,000 jobs, $3.30. Specimen page 
and descriptive circular on application. 

THE HARMONIZER, by J. F. Earhart.— An invaluable aid to the estimator 
on colored work. Shows the effect of a great variety of harmonious combina- 
tions of colored inks on colored stock. Gives a practical illustration to the 
customer. $3.50. The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

PAPER Stock EsTIMATING SIMPLIFIED.—A useful book for users of 
paper. It will aid in making estimates quickly and accurately. It gives the 
cost of 1,000 sheets of paper at almost any weight and price per pound, and 
will aid in checking paper dealers’ bills, as well as aid dealers in selling 
goods, saving time and figures to both. $5. 

WHITE's MULTICOLOR CHART contains seventy-three specimens of cover 
papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed six colors 
of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown—colors most generally in 
use. Each page shows how each color of ink would look on that particular 
paper, and also how the various colors look in combination. Of great value 
to the printer who desires to show his customers the effect of a certain color 
of ink without the trouble of proving up the job. 80 cents. 


Lost AN ORDER FOR FIVE THOUSAND BOOKLETs.—S. R., 
Providence, Rhode Island, says he has lost an order for 5,000 
booklets or catalogues, and fails to see how his opponent 
could have made any money on the job at less than he esti- 
mated, and wants to know where the error is, if any. Follow- 
ing are the figures with S. R.’s comments: 


5,000 oblong catalogues — 34% by 6 inches, or 12 inches open; 36 pages 
and cover; front page of cover printed, all black ink: 

Composition, 6 tables brevier, balance in pica; making up and im- 
ES RR i Seti SE Gp ahs Sad ew eebd Jean Neabwkaiooudsassee $ 37-50 





Paper, 28 by 44, 100-pound coated, 3 books out of sheet.... 2 Micalieam eae 24.00 
Paper, cover, 20 by 25, 60-pound Florentine.............5.. 0.220000 eeee 9.00 
Presswork, two 16s, one 4......... pe eeowe ss wraeees 26.00 
Presswork, cover, 5,000 impressions POSE NE ye Tey TTS eee SETS 5.50 
PGE Sous cn kv ikeecpeaceuunt sek omubncaauans seoae pec kaas ooebheess 18.50 

$120.50 


‘** You will notice that I printed the job in two 16s and one 4. 
In cutting paper, I save the small piece cut off side for small 
form, and in this way use up the paper clean with hardly 
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any waste. Say to us if we could have improved upon the 
way we run the job. We printed the cover one at a time — 
presume that could have been done two atatime. The bind- 
ing we had to send out, paying cartage, etc.’”? Auswer.—You 
have evidently given much thought to the paper and over- 
looked the matter of presswork. The writer would have 
printed this in one form —a 36-page make-up —two 16s on 
end of sheet and the 4 in center; when one side of sheet had 
been printed would have changed the four and backed up. I 
would have used 25 by 38 (or 36), 75 or 80 pound. In print- 
ing work in one form instead of three or four, you save all 
anxiety about color, margins, wrong back-ups, etc. The bind- 
ing is a little high. The cover you send should have been 
printed 5 on, running half-sheet. I make the estimate as 
follows : 
5,000 booklets — 3% by 6 inches, or 12 inches open; 36 pages inside, 

front cover only; black ink, and bind with two staples through 

the back and cover: 
Paper, inside, 25 by 36, 70-pound, coated, two books out, 6% cents, 











WIE 50s eb oe ssnncendwnd ccer bine Seew shes cbcaccivenedh sedewes buneene $ 27.00 
Paper, cover, 20 by 25, 60-pound Florentine, @ 14 cents, cost (10 out). 10.00 
Composition, 36 pages and cover 30.00 
DE MU OTAD oo ss cha boca sus c chee Sones ahs naew ea Sas can tease ane eis 2.50 
Presswork, 5,000 impressions, with change after one side is off....... 15.00 
Presswork, cover, 5 on, paper cutting in this way (2 lines 36-point 

ED oadctnncinn dates be acbok wr hie voce wanGan sacks sina pines aneen 3.00 
Electrotyping 5 covers, @ 25 cents, cost 1.75 
RE Ney eT yr yee ere eee PE eT PCT ETT CL Te Peery a 15-00 

$104.25 
Advise the department if this meets your approval ; if not, 


make your suggestions and we will again look it over with you. 
There are a half dozen ways of doing this job, but I think this 
is the easiest and best way —and you will make more money 
with less trouble and anxiety than in any other way. 

Note.—The tables are 12-point figures and very simple, the matter only 
descriptive of the machine. 

LEARNING TO EsTIMATE.— Louis A. Shultz, of Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, writes to know if ‘‘ Modern Letterpress Designs ”’ 
are different from ‘‘ Designs and Suggestions for Jobwork,”’ and 
if they would assist a job printer. He also asks what books 
would aid him in learning to estimate on printing, and desires 
figures on bill-heads, on statement heads, letter-heads, and 
other matters. Answer.—‘‘ Modern Letterpress Designs”? is 
different from the other work named and should be of assistance 
to all printers in the study of type designs. I do not know of 
any book on estimating that would cover the ground com- 
pletely, though some of the works listed at the head of this 
department may be of assistance to you, in conjunction with 
this monthly discussion. Experience is the best teacher. The 
most desirable way to learn would be to ask any of the older 
printers in your city to give you a list of prices; they should be 
glad to make them for you, at least it would be for their interest 
to doso. The prices given herewith are those the writer would 
make in his locality; you may be able to get more, prices 
change in about every city; the stock and time spent in doing 
work determine the price. These prices, if strictly adhered to, 
will make money for you if you attend to every detail and see 
that each part of the work is made to pay. The paper used is 
a 1o-cent paper, ruled, and an 8-cent paper if not ruled. The 
envelopes are the medium grade, such as most people use. The 
composition to be only the ordinary. Presswork on envelopes 
has been cut down by the manufacturers, therefore the price is 
somewhat established. Read Mr. Jacobs’ letter in this issue, it 
will assist you to determine cost of every job, if time is kept 











properly. 500 1,000 
Bill-heads, one-sixth $2.00 $3.00 

“one-fourth 2.50 3.50 
RUN CEI i sacsocics dae oo.4 aw hs de vopieeses enn area 4.25 
PO PIN Gi oi a pide Econ geisaensiscs ioee'secaseseeteyice 2.25 3.25 
EAGT APCNNEN, DOUG 25s Sain d otcest o6 Se sane tantew 3.50 4.75 
Note - ING 5 a5 aes 2855 pe enecet swe 2.50 3-50 
Statements, 24-POUNG. 2... ce. cc ce seccue cn secesssccctsevetonee 2.25 3-25 
Business cards : 3-25 
Bavelopes, MK Or HOMO ss is ae eos wae Se ino seo darwe'ne 2.00 3-00 











Composition varies in about every item. For instance, an 
ordinary bill-head can be set up for 50 cents, 75 cents, or $1; 
presswork on ordinary runs of 1,000 on job presses should be 
$1.25, unless there is a reason for making it less. Here is 
where experience and good judgment serves. These prices 
are for work not padded; add 25 cents for letter and note 
heads and statements. 

INFANT STATEMENTS.— V. L. and M. R. Tripp, Cohocton, 
New York, desire to know what would be a fair price for 100,000 
infant statements on cheap news stock, put up in pads of 100 in 
a pad with tagboard backs, padded at one end, and with the 
following printed matter: 





NEw YORK,,. 


In Acc’t with JOHN SMYTH Co. 





(One-fourth size.) 





Balance of sheet without ruling or other printed matter. Give 
cost of stock and tag backs, composition (no stereotyping), 
presswork (can work 16 at once on press), cutting up after 
printing, padding, and all other items that may have been over- 
overlooked. Anvswer.— You do not state size of statement. 
We will, therefore, take it for granted that it is 44% by 534, ora 
thirty-second statement, and printed in black, the Johnson 
process of padding being used. The writer would run it 16 on, 
or half sheet. 





100,000 

Paper 24 by 36, 25-pound news, at 2% cents, COSt..........00eeeeeeee eee $5.00 
“22% by 28, 140-pound tag, at 2 cents, COSt.............eceeceeeeees 1.50 
Composition, 16 at o5 cents and locking. ... 5... 26... ci ccs cc cesevecses 4.00 
Presswork, 6,250 impressions On PONy..............cccccecececceececess 7.50 


Cust TE DORIS TCO ice ots cvciecac se mebceies coberadenecenes “75 
Padding 1,000 pads of 100 in each, and cutting single... 





$26.25 
The form should be made up with heads on outside instead of 
the usual way of heads together. The gripper edge should be 
the cut or smooth one. 


24 











gl 























Cut the whole lot in two, then back up and trim to one size, 
having put in pad backs; glue up both sides at one time, put on 
cloth, allow to dry over night, if possible, then cut separate 
slabs —then cut single and band in 25s with scraps of manila 


. paper. 
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PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY S. H. HORGAN. 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the experi- 
ences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. It 
is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 


THE following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 

Wilson's Photographic Magazine (monthly), 30 cents a number. Edited 
by Edw. L. Wilson, 853 Broadway, New York City. 

_ Anthony's Photographic Bulletin (monthly), $2 a year; 25 cents a number, 
E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, New York City. 

American Process Review (monthly), $1a year; 1ocents a number. Edited 
by George W. Gilson. Nesbitt Publishing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Bound in cloth; illus- 
trated with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

Process Worker and Photo-Mechanical Printer (monthly), 50 cents a year; 
5 cents a number. Published by Scovill & Adams Co., 60 East Eleventh 
street, New York City. 

Photo- American (monthly), $1 a year; 10cents acopy. Edited by Edward 
W. Newcomb. Photo-American Publishing Company, 20 East Seventeenth 
street, New York City. 

Photographic Times (monthly), $4 a year; 35 centsa number. Edited by 
Walter E. Woodbury.* Photographic Times Publishing Association, 60 East 
Eleventh street, New York City. 

DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION.— A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Bound in full cloth; 
162 pages; 47 illustrations. $2.50. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By W, T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. 180 pages, 6% by 8!%4 inches; substantially 
bound in cloth; fully illustrated. $3. 

_Photogram (monthly), 4s. 6d. or $1.10 per year; 3d. or 10 cents a number. 
Edited by H. S. Ward. The Photogram, Ltd., Farringdon road (close to 
Ludgate Circus), E. C., London, England. 

Process Work and the Printer (monthly), $1.25; Junior Photographer 
(monthly), $1.50; Practical Photographer (monthly), $2.10. Percy Lund, 
Humphries & Co., Bradford, England, publishers. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DeEsIGN.—By Frank G. Jackson. An 
advanced text-book on decorative art, being a sequel to ‘‘ Lessons on Decora- 
tive Design,” by the same author. Bound in cloth; 216 pages; 49 plates. 
$2.50. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photo-engraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chapter 
on three-color work. The frontispieces being progressive proofs of one of the 
best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, printed 
on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in light brown buckram, gold 
embossed ; 140 pages. $2. 

_ PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander's ‘“‘ Photo- 
Trichromatic Printing.’’ The photo-engraver or printer who attempts color 
work without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste much 
time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the purpose of Mr. 
Zander’s book and it is done in a thorough manner without scientific com- 
plexity. Fifty pages with color plates and diagrams. Bound in red cloth. $1. 


AN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF PHOTO-MECHANICAL 
ProcessEs.— The Royal Photographic Society purpose giving, 
in the Crystal Palace, London, an exhibition of ‘‘ photography 
and its applications.’’ The exhibition will be opened on April 
27, 1898, and close on May 14 following. The fifth section will 
be devoted to photo-mechanical processes: Photogravure, 
intaglio, line and half-tone photo-engraving, photo-zincography, 
Woodburytype, etc. It will also include examples of letter- 
press printing, which includes half-tone work, journals and 
books produced partially by photography and photo-mechan- 
ical three-color printing processes. 


TRANSFERRING TO ZiINc.— E. W. D., Brooklyn, New York, 
asks: ‘‘ Will you kindly let me know the proper method of 
making transfers to zinc, using litho-autographic ink copies on 
transfer paper like inclosed. I find that the paper sticks fast to 
the zinc; do you wet the paper with anything? Is rosin as 
good as dragon’s blood to protect the lines?’’ Answer.—The 
paper should stick to zinc when making the transfer. Wet it 
well with water to dissolve the coating, and then the paper will 
peel off. Dragon’s blood is preferred to powdered resin to 
protect the lines during etching, for the reason that dragon’s 
blood can be ground to an impalpable powder. 


,SYPHILELCOSIS MANIFESTED BY BICHROMATEs.— “ Old 
Subscriber,’’ St. Louis, Missouri, writes: ‘‘ Please answer, if 
you can, through your question columns. My hands and arms 
are afflicted with sores, caused from the use of bichromate 
ammonia in printing linework. Have been sore more or less 
for three years. I have met but two people troubled that way. 
I have not, nor never had any blood disease. Will they get 
well if I do photographing alone, and be free from the use of 
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bichromate ammonia?’’ Azswer._The sores you complain 
of are called syphilelcosis, and are due probably to hereditary 
syphilis. You might escape them while working at photogra- 
phy, but contact with the bichromates of potash, or ammonia, 
or chromic acid, will cause them to manifest themselves as long 
as you live. 

BLEACHING SILVER Prints.—‘‘Artist,’’ Boston, Massachu- 
setts, writes: ‘‘I have some trouble with the plain photo prints 
on which I have drawn turning yellow and in some cases the 
prints returned again after being bleached out. I traced the lat- 
ter trouble, however, to my having placed the bleached prints 
between some blotters that had hyposulphite of soda on them. 
Can you help me out?’? Axswer.—A photographic print on 
plain paper after being bleached away with bichloride of mer- 
cury can be restored again by soaking it in a solution of hypo- 
sulphite of soda. This proves that the silver is not entirely 
removed by the bichloride of mercury treatment and likewise 


pieces of music for twenty-four instruments, four on a page, 
making 3,000 impressions for $14. I made a chalk-plate cut 
of some notes, but it takes too much time, and it is too expen- 
sive.’’ Answer.— All cheap band music is printed lithograph- 
ically. The method is simple and perfect. I tried in 1881 to 
introduce a patented method of making relief plates for print- 
ing music, so when I say competition with lithography in that 
line is barred, I speak by note, as it were. 

BENZINE IN RUBBER SOLUTION.—‘‘Etcher,’’ Portland, Maine, 
forwards a half-tone negative with a proof from the etching 
thereof, and asks for an explanation of the trouble shown, but 
which, as he says, cannot well be described. Answer.—The 
cause of his difficulty is the benzine used. When it is remem- 
bered that benzine is one of the volatile products of petroleum, 
and that often kerosene is sold for benzine, the trouble can be 
understood. In distilling petroleum, benzine goes over the 
retort at a temperature of 300° degrees Fahr., while it only 


MOONLIGHT ON LAKE JOSEPH, MUSKOKA, ONTARIO. 


that the discoloring of the bleached print is due to a trace of 
soda left in the print before bleaching. The following solutions 
will remove the silver entirely. The first is known as Farmer’s 
solution: 


I ounce 
50 grains 
10 ounces 


Red prussiate of potassium — sat. sol 
Hyposulphite of soda 


The other solution is called a clearing solution by engravers 
and is a mixture of cyanide of potassium and iodine solutions. 
It can be made of — 


Cyanide of potassium 


. 
20 grains 
10 Ounces 

1 dram 


Wash the drawing well after using either solution. 

PRINTING BAND Music.— August Pott, Jr., Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin, writes: ‘‘Inclosed please find some notes. Could 
you tell me how they are printed? An Eastern firm prints 500 


requires 400° Fahr. to evaporate kerosene—so the dividing 
line between the two liquids is very slight. Benzine being such 
an ethereal liquid evaporates very quickly, and is too often left 
in a can or other vessel uncorked, when it should be guarded 
from evaporation as carefully as ether is. Benzine at its best is 
an excellent solvent of india rubber, and when a thin solution 
of it is flowed over a negative it should dry without any gloss. 
What occurred in the case of the negative under criticism was 
that the benzine was but little better than kerosene and con- 
tained so much oil that on flowing the negative with the rubber 
solution made from it the oil showed itself by the glossiness of 
the film, most where the rubber was thickest; near the corner 
it drained off. Now, when the stripping collodion covered this 
rubber film, the castor oil in the former furnished a medium for 
the kerosene oil underneath to ooze through and be absorbed 
by the enamei coating during the operation of printing. The 
slower the printing the more oil would be absorbed by the 











enamel. The enamel coating did not develop as clearly where 
it absorbed the oil, consequently these parts are darker in the 
proof. If the negative had been put in the pressure frame with 
clean white blotter taking the place of the metal plate, and 
exposed to the sunlight for a time, the blotter would absorb the 
oil and the trouble as well. There is no need, however, of this 
trouble if process workers will see to it that only good benzine 
is used, that it is kept in well-stoppered bottles, and that the 
rubber solution is just thin enough to keep the stripping collo- 
dion from dissolving the underlying negative collodion. 


Tue Proper USE OF THE Worp “ HALF-TONE.’’— Ety- 
mology,” Battle Creek, Michigan, submits a rather interesting 
query: ‘‘There is an argument going around here with some 
regarding half-tones. I contend that it does not necessarily 
have to be an original copper half-tone etching to be a half- 
tone, but a duplicate or reproduction may be a half-tone as 
well. For instance: It may be an electrotype half-tone, or a 
stereotype half-tone, or whatever the process of duplication. I 
am a subscriber, and take your-opinion as highest authority.’’ 
Answer.— Mr. F. Horace Teall, who conducts the ‘‘ Proofroom 
Notes and Queries’”’ column, could give a decision that would 
be authoritative on the proper use of the word ‘“‘half-tone.’’ 
Here you will merely get the opinion of one who knows only 
how half-tones are made. I should prefer to use the term 
‘reproduction’? instead of ‘‘duplicate’’ in referring to an 
electrotype or stereotype. When two half-tones are etched 
from the same negative, then are they duplicates. If from an 
original half-tone plate a second one is produced, either by 
electrotyping or stereotyping, then is the second one a repro- 
duction. Also ‘‘an electrotype half-tone’’ or ‘‘a stereotype 
half-tone’’ does not express what is really meant when it is an 
electrotype from a half-tone, or a stereotype of a half-tone. 
When the word ‘‘half-tone”’ is applied to an etched plate, the 
last two words are understood. When a picture is called a 
half-tone the word print is understood, and so on. 


Process WorKERS’ LIABILITY FOR COPYRIGHT INFRINGE- 
MENT.— R. A. B., Chicago, writes: ‘‘We have just made a 
large number of half-tones of celebrities dressed in summer 
fashions for an advertiser. We also learn that the photographs 
were copyrighted by an Eastern photographer. Our customer 
trimmed the backgrounds and bodies from the photographs, 
giving us only the heads and faces he wished used, we supplied 
the figures and costumes with india ink after pasting the photo- 
graphic faces in the drawings. Are we liable for damages in 
this case?’’ Anxswer.— You should consult a lawyer. The 
damages for the reproduction of a copyrighted photograph, or 
other picture, takes the form of a penalty of $1 for every 
infringing copy, with a maximum limit of $5,000 and a mini- 
mum penalty of $50. One-half of the penalty, if recovered in 
the courts, to go to the Government. The courts have recently 
decided, however, that the penalty of $1 shall only be recov- 
ered on each copy actually found in the possession of the per- 
son sued. So that the printer takes a big risk in having on 
hand an edition from these half-tones. Your customer is 
responsible for the infringement, and yet unless he has a repro- 
duction of one of the copyrighted photographs in his posses- 
sion he cannot be sued. Process workers in all branches 
should be constantly on the lookout not to reproduce copy- 
righted pictures. Chiefly because it is illegal, and also on 
account of the heavy liability that may fall on those who print 
from such reproduced plates afterward. 

THE BEST PHOTOGRAPH FOR HALF-TONE REPRODUCTION. 
‘‘A Photographer’? asks: ‘‘ What is the best style of photo- 
graph finish for half-tone reproduction? We who are used to 
printing on bromide paper exclusively are told that a glacé 
finish is best, and then if we send in a glacé-finished photo- 
graph we are told that a dull finish is better. Again, as to the 
color, if the photographer goes to great pains to get a properly 
toned print, objection is made to it—it is too gray, the half- 
tones are too delicate ; and if he simply fixes the print in hypo, 
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letting the toning be what it will, he may get a pretty enough 
sepia tone with the half-tones well defined, and fault is found 
with that.’’ Answer.—It should be remarked here, that a 
thoroughly competent half-tone photographer is not baffled by 
any kind of copy furnished. So the question is: What style of 
photograph gives the process man the least trouble? and the 
answer might be, the most brilliant one, for the half-tone proc- 
ess, without skilled manipulation, is a great leveler. It puts a 
tone on the highest lights of a picture, and grays, sometimes, 
the deepest shadows. Should the paper on which the photo- 
graph is made be albumen, collodion or gelatin coated? Should 
the tone be purple, red, sepia or gray? Should it be finished in 
glacé or burnished, or with a matt surface? The photograph 
on albumenized paper has the advantage of brilliancy over its 
rivals, from the fact that the picture itself is on the surface of 
the albumen. The purple, red or sepia tones are preferable for 





Photo by Pearson, Des Moines, lowa. 


A Rocky MOUNTAIN Basy. 


half-tone reproduction for the reason that these tones are more 
nonactinic to the iodide of silver wet plate usually used. And 
in the glacé or burnished photograph the grain or fiber of the 
paper is not seen. Therefore, the gray-toned matt-surfaced 
paper furnishes the photographs least adapted for successful 
half-tone reproduction. 


THE DUSTING-IN PROCESS FOR HALF-TONE.—“ Inquirer,”’ 
Xenia, Ohio, asks, ‘‘ What is the new ‘dry’ process for half- 
tone that is being offered for sale at big prices?”’ Answer.— 
This is an old process now applied to half-tone. We used to 
call it the ‘‘ dusting-in process,’’ and used it for making a nega- 
tive from a negative. Coating a glass plate with dextrine, 
sugar and bichromate, exposing it under a negative, and then, 
breathing on the exposed plate, the parts of the film not acted 
on by the light would absorb moisture and become “‘tacky.”’ 
Fine graphite was then dusted on and would stick to the 
unhardened parts of the film. Mr. Anton Wild finds the 
following process to yield excellent results: ‘‘The whites of 
three eggs are beaten with 4 ounces of water, to which is added 
¥% ounce bichromate ammonia, 1% ounce of white rock candy, 
ground up and dissolved in 6 ounces of water. In a separate 
graduate dissolve 80 grains chromic acid, to which are added 
50 drops aqua ammonia, to neutralize it, and mix with the 
former. The addition of ammonia must be done carefully; if 
the preparation is too acid it will coagulate the albumen, 
which will settle and consequently be spoiled. Some operators 
use dextrin instead of rock candy. After careful filtering, the 
plates are coated in the usual way on a whirler. Care must be 
taken to have the negative and plate quite warm, as the coating 
takes dampness from the atmosphere very readily, otherwise 
negative and plate will be found very much attached to each 
other, which in this case is not desirable. The exposure is two 
to five minutes by electric light, according to the negative. For 
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developing the exposed print, an extra room should be pro- 
vided, in which a large basin of water is kept to keep the 
atmosphere damp. The exposed plate is now laid down for a 
few minutes to cool off, and will be found somewhat sticky in 
the unexposed parts. Meanwhile stannate of soda or carbonate 
of magnesia is ground up in a mortar. This powder is now 
rolled over the print from end to end and will attach itself to 
the unexposed parts of the picture, showing the print brown on 
a white background. With a tuft of cotton carefully handled, 
the powder will develop dark parts and give the operator a 
wide range to bring effect in the picture at this stage. By 
breathing, for instance, on a dark spot and applying the powder 
carefully with a tuft of cotton, details can be brought out, which 
any other method will not do. However, this breathing must 
be done carefully, as it will spoil the print very quickly if 
overdone, taking into consideration the fact that the breath of 
some photo-engravers is stronger than others. When print is 
developed, the surplus powder is brushed off with a soft brush 
and well burned into a dark-brown color and thrown in a 
saturated solution of bichromate of potash, in which it should 
remain some minutes, or until the coating in the unexposed 
parts comes off or loosens. From this solution lay it in ten per 
cent muriatic or sulphuric acid bath, and with a tuft of cotton 
the plate will clear perfectly and is then ready for etching.” 


New SysTEM OF MECHANICAL ENGRAVING.— A new system 
of mechanical engraving has been devised by B. F. B. Fagg, of 
Forestville, Wisconsin, and it might have been a big thing if it 
had been brought out before the gelatin process was intro- 
duced, but is hardly likely to succeed it now. His method is to 
draw a picture in a waterproof ink, then to moisten the surface 
and subject it to a low temperature to produce frost. Then he 
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dusts the surface with an adhesive mixture, which sticks to the 
lines of the waterproof drawing, but is carried off from the rest 
of the surface when the frost is melted away. In this manner a 
picture in relief is obtained, which may be used as a matrix. 
In the drawings annexed, No. 597,277, the upper figure illus- 
trates the completed matrix with the raised lines B, formed of 
the adhesive mixture ; the second figure shows both the frost 
and the adhesive mixture on its surface. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


ALLEN L. Situ, of Lowell, Massachusetts, has purchased 
the mercantile and society printing office of J. H. Henry, of 
Ithaca, New York. 

THE Chicago branch of the American Type Founders’ 
Company has been removed to 203-205 Monroe street, between 
Fifth avenue and Franklin street. 

ALFRED M. HEsseEr, formerly with the Electro-Light 
Engraving Company, of New York, and well-known to the 
trade, has been elected president and manager of the Colori- 
type Company of that city. 

CHARLES W. TuTTLeE, the artist, who in January was 
appointed director of the art department of the [Illinois 
Engraving Company, Chicago, has bought an interest in the 
business and is now the vice-president of the company. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is in receipt of a handsome specimen 
book showing the inks of Kast & Ehinger, through the courtesy 
of Mr. Charles Hellmuth, manufacturing agent for the United 
States and Canada. Notice appears in the ‘‘ Specimens 
Received ’’ column. 

THROUGH the courtesy of Mr. Arthur Monteith, of the 
Monteith House, Rosseau, Muskoka, Canada, we are enabled 
to show:in this issue reproductions of three pictures taken in 
that vicinity. The Muskoka lakes are well patronized by sum- 
mer tourists, the excellent fishing and hunting making the 
place extremely popular. 

THE beautiful cover design this month is by Mr. Charles W. 
Traver, of New York City, with whose work our readers are 
by no means unacquainted. The lithographing was done in 
seven printings by the Goes Lithographing Company, of ‘Chi- 
cago, and exhibits the artistic workmanship so characteristic of 
the productions of this firm. 

F. P. Shumway, of Boston, Massachusetts, who has con- 
ducted an advertising business in the Ballard building for 
nearly a quarter of a century, has moved his offices to the 
Jewelers building, 373 Washington street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Shumway has been very successful in the interest of 
his clients, who wish him increased prosperity in his new 
premises. 

WE have received from Messrs. Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler a copy of the 7ype Founder for February, 1898. It 
bears a very appropriate cover design —a large-sized figure of 
a workman operating a type-casting machine from which the 
new letters come out, and, falling into a composing stick, spell 
out the firm’s name. A description of the Cox typesetting 
machine and other specialties of the house are contained in 
this number. 

JouN S. PInNEy has made arrangements with several man- 
ufacturers of type printing machinery, tools and supplies, to sell 
their products in the Northwest, and has established himself at 
gog Pioneer Press building, St. Paul, Minnesota. He repre- 
sents Golding & Co., of Boston, and the Inland Type Foundry, 
of St. Louis, Missouri. Mr. Pinney will also be glad to receive 
subscriptions for THE INLAND PRINTER from those doing 
business with him. 

CHICAGO’s artistic talent has been augmented by the arrival 
of Mr. George Wright, well known in New York through his 
connection with 7vuth, whose drawings have always attracted 
so much attention. The Franklin Engraving & Electrotyping 
Company have secured his services, and he now has charge of 
their art department. The design on page g is by this talented 
artist, and THE INLAND PRINTER expects to present a cover 
design by the same gentleman before many months. 


THE Hercules Metal and Manufacturing Company, of Pitts- 
burg, have just put upon the market a new style of metal 
furniture, which is called ‘‘the indestructible.’ It will stand 
hard usage that would cause ordinary furniture to go to pieces 
immediately, and being of a peculiar metal, it has lightness, 
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which is a great advantage over other furniture now in use. Its 
weight is a little less than three-fifths of ordinary furniture, and 
at the same time it is said to have strength, durability and 
accuracy. 

CHARLES R. JOHNSTON and Jesse B. Peck, Newburgh, New 
York, have opened a well-equipped printing office, corner of 
Third and Smith streets, Newburgh, New York. Mr. Johnston 
is a tasteful and experienced job printer while Mr. Peck’s spe- 
cialty is fine presswork. The combination certainly promises 
some fine work and business success. 

CHARLES T. ASKEw, who is well known to the paper trade, 
has taken a position with the Norman Paper Company as sales 
manager outside of New England. The several lines of linens, 
bonds, ledgers, and writings which Mr. Askew has so success- 
fully maintained as standard in their respective grades have 
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ink, the half-tones in fine black; the cover in silver and black. It is a first- 
class piece of typography, both in composition and presswork. 

SaMPLEs of miscellaneous work from Ed Jones, publisher of the Znter- 
prise, St. Ignace, Michigan, all of which are set in a neat and attractive 
manner. The presswork and embossing are of good quality. 

C. E. RICHARDSON, Duluth, Minnesota, submits a programme printed for 
the Lyceum Theater, of that city. It isa fair piece of composition, the ads. 
averaging well in display ; but the presswork could be greatly improved. 

C. C. BARTGIs & BROTHER, 206-208 Water street, Baltimore, Maryland, 
have issued a business card in four colors and gold, embossed, which is 
attractive in appearance and shows artistic ability in its production; engrav- 
ing, composition and presswork all being good. 

GEORGE D. Hope, with Eagle Printing Company, Providence, Rhode 
Island, forwards a few cards for criticism. The composition could be 
improved on all; the matter is too much scattered over the surface of the 
cards. The ‘“ Annual Dinner” card is the best. 

FRoM Paul Bernicker, with Asheville Printing Company, Asheville, North 
Carolina, we have received some samples of commercial work, “ done on a 
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been manufactured for some time past by the Norman Paper 
Company; and these, combined with the various other high- 
grade air-dried papers made by that company, afford Mr. Askew 
a very complete line. 





REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criticise 
specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of specimens 
submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be brief, and no 
discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of adverse criticisms. 
Contributors who fear adverse criticism must give notice that they 
desire only favorable mention, and should their specimens not deserve 
praise no comment whatever will be made. Samples intended for review 
under this head should be mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked 
on corner ‘‘ ALPHA.’’ 

A PACKAGE of “‘catchy"’ advertising cards and slips is sent by N.S. C. 
Folwell, 1020 Filbert street, Philadelphia. Composition and presswork both 
good. They ought to prove trade-bringers. 

GEORGE BIRNBACHER, 505 Sixth street, New York.— The price list is 
a good piece of composition and presswork. The Levy card would be 
improved by setting the name larger and the address a trifle smaller. The 
word ‘‘ Newsdealer "’ ought to be more prominent. 

A HANDSOME pamphlet has been issued by Sprague & Carnahan, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, containing 44 pages, printed on heavy enameled stock, 6 by 9 inches, 
oblong, with tinted enameled board cover. The text is printed in red-brown 


very old press in use for many years.’’ It is not so much the press as the 
pressman’s ability that produces good work, and in this case we must say the 
work is well done. 

JuLius W. HuLrr, proprietor of the Norfolk (Neb.) Anzeiger, has only 
a small outfit, mostly German, at his disposal, but the specimens of commer- 
cial work forwarded by him are of average merit. The newspaper ads. show 
artistic treatment, and are above the average for that class of work. Press- 
work is good. 


W. A. MARTIN, editorand proprietor of the Enterprise, Liberal, Missouri, 
forwards a few samples of commercial work, pamphlets, blotters, etc. The 
composition and make-up is generally good, but the presswork is susceptible 
of improvement, there being a grayish appearance about most of the work, 
due to insufficiency of ink. Slurring is also in evidence in the pamphlet 
work. 

A “SOUVENIR CALENDAR,” of Gardner, Massachusetts, consists of twelve 
leaves of heavy enameled stock about 7 by 10 inches, on each of which appears 
a calendar for the month and a half-tone view of a building or place of inter- 
est in or around Gardner. , The printing was done by the Gardner News 
Company. Presswork on the half-tones could be greatly improved, some of 
them having a very muddy appearance. 


‘* PHOTO-PROCESS SPECIMENS "’ is a pamphlet of twenty-four pages, 11 by 
14, heavy enameled paper, with ‘‘ Defender’’ cover, forwarded by Dennis 
Edwards & Co., Cape Town, South Africa. This firm was the first to intro- 
duce the photo-process of engraving to Cape Town, and the samples shown 
embrace half-tones of various grades of fineness, from photographs and wash 
drawings, and linework for newspapers and general illustration. The 
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printing is of a high grade, and the colorwork admirable. The engravings 
are of excellent quality, showing that the establishment is well-equipped for 
producing all kinds of process-work, which is no doubt a boon to the printers 
in the colony, who have until recently been compelled to send abroad for this 
class of work. f 

From Cripple Creek, Colorado, has come some very neat specimens of 
color printing —a business card in three arrangements of color, and a baok- 
let, the display composition on which is very neat and artistic. Presswork is 
excellent, and coloring harmonious. They are the work of Tilney & Tilney, 
350 Bennett avenue, Cripple Creek, and are equal in quality and finish to any 
work turned out from the best metropolitan printing houses. 


GERMAN type specimen books exhibit many original and dainty orna- 
ments and letters that must please the typographical artist. ‘‘ Typograph- 
ische Mitteilungen,” issued by J. G. Schelter & Giesecke, of Leipsic, is no 
exception to this. The first number of the fifth volume which is just at hand 
contains a profusion of rich designs in which the many new type styles and 
decorative pieces manufactured by this house have been skillfully utilized. 

J. A. KREITLER, foreman for George C. Herbert & Co., Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, forwards a neat booklet printed in violet and red, with cover page in 
gold, violet and red. The booklet is entitled ‘‘ Aurora Lucis Rutilat— An 
Easter Carol of the Fourth Century.’’ The original poem and the translation 
are inparallel columns. The composition is good, and the presswork faultless. 
Two letter-heads printed in colors and gold, embossed, are also good pieces 
of work. 

In addition to the very full descriptions of the complete line of machinery 
and supplies carried by Golding & Company, their ‘‘ Printers’ Review,” 
issued by them annually, contains not a little information of general interest 

We notice an illustrated description of the printing establish- 
S. Tolman at Brockton, Massachusetts, and there is much other 
The printers’ goods carried by the 


to printers. 
ment of F. 
reading matter of practical application. 
firm are very attractively displayed. 

From the type foundry of Benjamin Krebs’ Successor, Frankfort-on-the 
Main, Germany, has been received ‘‘ Typographische Neuigkeiten,” printed 
by that establishment. It is a double number, containing about fifty large 
pages of designs and type specimens. Two new styles of the latter are 
designated as “‘ Lincoln’’ and ‘‘ Cleveland.’’ They are modeled on Ameri- 
can standards. The other forms are for the most part the Cursive, Script and 
German text. Silhouettes, vignettes and undergrounds in pleasing abundance 
and tasteful arrangement greet the eye and make the number unusually 
attractive. 

‘“ BLUE AND WHITE ”’ is the title of a somewhat pretentious volume pub- 
lished semi-annually by the pupils of the High School at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. It is a work of 120 pages, printed in the highest style of the art, by 
Kingsley, Barnes & Neuner Company. For the copy sent us we are 
indebted to J. R. Asbury, who set the ads. and made up the pages, which 
work has been excellently done. A unique feature about the volume is the 
cover, the material of which is yucca,a plant which grows in the Mojave 
It has the appearance of flexible wood, and is used for a variety of 
The work is 


desert. 
purposes, book covers being one of the latest applications. 
creditable to all concerned in its production. 

A VERY unique announcement card was printed and issued by Challinor, 
Dunker & Co., of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, in connection with Washington’s 
birthday. The wording was as follows: ‘‘ LEGAL HOLIDAY in commem- 
oration of the 166th birthday of George Washington, NEXT TUESDAY.” 
A portrait of George Washington also appeared on the card. The words 
‘‘Legal Holiday” and ‘“‘ Next Tuesday” were printed in large type in 
two colors, and in the center of the card, alongside Washington's portrait, 
was fastened a small iron hatchet. The card was finished with a red, white 
and blue ribbon bow to hang it up by. A blotter for the month of February, 
with a portrait of Abraham Lincoln on the American shield, printed in the 
national colors, surmounted by a wreath, is also a good piece of work. The 
composition and presswork on these samples are excellent. 

A vERY handsome work is the specimen book of half-tone inks issued by 
Charles Hellmuth, manufacturing agent for the United States and Canada of 
Kast & Ehinger’s printing inks. Half tone plates are printed in all the most 
suitable colors, such as black, blue-black, violet-black, green, lake blue, yel- 
low, etc., and each ink shows its peculiar adaptability for this class of work. 
While being full-bodied, they are clear and sharp, and work well either alone 
or in conjunction with others, as in the three-color process, where red, yellow 
and blue combine to produce the most delicate tracery or deepest shadows. 
The book is handsomely bound in cloth, with the name of the firm and 
agent's name and address printed in various colors and gold on the front 
page. Printers who are looking for high-grade half-tone inks should send to 
Charles Hellmuth, 46-48 East Houston street, New York, for a copy of this 
sample book. 

No suBJECT affords so many picturesque possibilities as a modern battle- 
ship at sea, and when that battleship is the ill-starred Maine, any picture of 
her in these exciting times has an intense and dramatic interest. The for- 
tunate possessors of any representation of this vessel have as a rule gratified 
the popular demand by reproducing them in illustrative form. The Chicago 
Colortype Company has been commissioned to reproduce by the three-color 
method, in large size, the painting of the Maine made in oil by F. N. Atwood, 
in 1895, and now owned by Brigadier-General H. A. Wheeler, of the Illinois 
National Guard. This is a magnificent picture. It shows the white sides 
and ram-like keel of the ship plowing the ‘ billowy main," one of its two 
long turret guns slightly raised after firing, the other ready for action. The 
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smoke is pouring out of its two huge stacks, flags and pennants are flying, 
and blue-coated officers and seamen are at position on the decks, on the 
bridges, at the topmast, guns, and wherever else their duties require them. 
Several smaller vessels are seen near by and on the horizon. Altogether it is 
an attractive scene, and the Chicago Colortype Company has demonstrated 
the perfection of its process by the fidelity with which the striking colors of 
the ship have been contrasted with the subdued tones of the sky, and the 
many-hued reflections of the rolling, surging waters. This is certainly the 
finest illustration of the Maine that has yet appeared, and we predict for it a 
remarkable sale. 





THE INLAND PRINTER COVER FOR MARCH. 
O many letters have been received concerning the March 
S cover design of THE INLAND PRINTER that it has been 
decided to show a miniature of it, together with a repro- 
duction of an impression from the form. The Advertising 
World, of Columbus, Ohio, has this to say concerning it: 
‘*The cover page of the March INLAND PRINTER is a unique 
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affair. First it represents an elaborate piece of typographic 
composition ; then the form was placed before a camera and 
photographed, and from this photograph a full-page half-tone 
was made. The result is legible enough to printers, but would 
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puzzle the average reader. Reading from left to right, it starts 
at the bottom and reads to the top, just as a printer reads a 
type form.”’ 

A subscriber in Philadelphia writes that it is a great novelty, 
but asks why we did not reserve it for April, so it would have 
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acted as an April fool joke. Another reader, in Port Huron, 
Michigan, was puzzled in regard to the illustration in the center, 
and contended that in order to bring out the picture the half- 
tone cut was covered with a proof from it, instead of photo- 
graphing the half-tone itself. A gentleman in the same office 
took the opposite view and claimed that the photograph was 
made direct from the original half-tone block. This was the 
case. Printers, of course, will understand the meaning of the 
design, but many unacquainted with the business turned the 
cover in all directions in thé hope of getting it in a position to 
read properly. Even those who examined the cover on the 
bulletin boards at the news stands craned their necks and 
almost stood on their heads in order to read it. It attracted 
quite as much attention as some of the poster designs. 

No particular explanation of the design seems necessary, 
except to say that the plate from which it was printed was a 
half-tone made direct from a photograph of the original form. 
No touching up of the photograph was attempted and no hand- 
tooling whatever done upon the half-tone. The cut in the 
center shows how a photograph of a copper half-tone, slightly 
hand-tooled, can be again reproduced by the copper half-tone 
process. 





OBITUARY. 
WILLIAM M. SINGERLY. 


William M. Singerly, publisher of the Philadelphia Record 
and president of the two financial concerns, the Chestnut Street 
Bank and the Chestnut Street Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, which are now in the 
hands of receivers, died at his 
home in Philadelphia shortly be- 
fore one o’clock, Sunday, Febru- 
ary 27. 

The ending of his life was sud- 
den. Mr. Singerly arose about 
nine o‘clock after a good night’s 
rest and spent the morning hours 
looking over his mail and talking 
over business matters. Mr. Sin- 
gerly, who for a long time had 
been forbidden by his physicians 
any further indulgence in cigars 
than what is known as a ‘‘dry 
smoke,’’ expressed his determination to break this rule by 
lighting one cigar. It is thought that the smoke brought on a 
fit of coughing, the severity of which ruptured a blood vessel 
of the heart. After commencing to cough he attempted to 
rise, but sank to the floor unconscious. A physician was sent 
for, byt before he arrived Mr. Singerly was dead. 

Mr. Singerly made a remarkable success as a publisher, and 
in this and other enterprises a¢cumulated a large fortune, but 
his affairs became deeply involved when the Chestnut Street 
National Bank and the Chestnut Street Trust and Savings Fund 
Company, of Philadelphia, of which institutions Mr. Singerly 
was president, closed their doors. One of the heaviest, if not 
the heaviest, drains upon his wealth for years were the large 
paper and pulp mills which he owned at Elkton, Maryland. 
This plant cost Mr. Singerly hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
He was also the owner of the Elkton Stock Farm, near Elkton. 
Mr. Singerly was always interested in farming and stock raising. 
His herds of Holstein cattle, at Gwynedd, Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania, were famous for years. He was also interested 
in affairs of the turf, and was the owner at one time of Prince 
Wilkes. At different times of his life his fortune was estimated 
at from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000. > 

Mr. Singerly leaves one daughter, Mrs. Balch, who is now 
in Europe; a brother, George W. Singerly; a granddaughter, 
Mabel Singerly Meredith, who was with him when he died, and 
a grandson, William Singerly McCartney, son of James S. 
McCartney, treasurer of the Record Publishing Company. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This department is designed exclusively for business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 








A PRINTERS’ exchange says: ‘‘ Dynamite blows up our 
warships, but benzine often blows up our printers and their 
establishments, and always increases their expenses. Still, 
many benzine users continue its use. But the Government 
Printing Office, THE INLAND PRINTER and other first-class 
establishments use Tarcolin,’’ which is advertised in another 
column. 





Last week the firm of R. Hoe & Co. commenced a suit 
against the Goss Printing Press Company, of Chicago, for 
infringement of patents in various devices embodied in a press 
which the latter company placed a few months since in the office 
of the New York Hera/d. It is claimed that the infringements 
in this and similar machines embrace not only those devices 
which have been adjudged by the Court of Appeals in the law- 
suit against Walter Scott as the property of R. Hoe & Co., but 
other important Hoe inventions. 





THE NEW LEVERLESS MONONA. 

We invite the attention of our readers to the first advertise- 
ment of this new press, which will be found on page 16 of this 
issue. Messrs. Walker & Co., of Madison, Wisconsin, the 
makers, seem bound to ‘‘keep up with the procession’? in all 
press matters. 





A NEW DEVICE, 

J. S. Hoerner, proprietor of the Union, Highland, Illinois, 
has invented and is about to put upon the market a machine 
which will no doubt meet with considerable favor. It is called 
a combination shootboard, type-high planer, shaver and miter 
cutter, and is really three machines in one. Printers having 
forms containing cuts know the many difficulties encountered 
in trying to make ready forms that are not blocked the proper 
height or carefully squared up. It is not always convenient to 


send them to the engraver or electrotyper, and a machine of 
this description, ready at any moment, is certainly a great con- 
venience. A full description of this device will be mailed by 
Mr. Hoerner to those interested. 





THE SUCCESS WIRE STITCHER. 

The F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, of New York, have 
recently put upon the market a new self-feeding wire stitcher, 
known as the ‘‘Success,’’ that fills a place heretofore unoc- 
cupied, for printers and bookbinders where their range of work 
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is from two or three sheets up to three-sixteenths of an inch. 
The machine makes its own staples, there being 15,000 to a 
single spool of wire, which costs 40 cents. The stitcher, which 
is operated by either foot or hand power, costs $36 and $38, 
respectively. They are fully guaranteed by that enterprising 
firm, and sent out with their guarantee. 





A NEW HANGER. 

The Brown Folding Machine Company, of Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, are sending out to newspaper publishers a very tasty 
hanger, giving an illustration of their ‘‘ Tribune’? newspaper 
folder. We give below a reduced copy of the original. 


It is printed in two colors, consisting of Brazil brown and 


black upon a tinted background of light lemon. The cut of 
machine is made in half-tone and is one of the finest examples 
of illustrated mechanical detail we have seen. The work was 
done by the Post Express Company, of Rochester, New York. 





A GOOD SCHEME, 


In order to enable customers among the trade to make a 
more exact selection of styles in engraved stationery, William 
Freund & Sons, 155 State street, Chicago, have hit upon the 
following excellent plan: They have prepared a series of 3-leaf 
folders on which they attach representative specimens of the 
work they turn out. Each folder exhibits a different class of 
work. The.variety of work thus exhibited is a large one and 
comprises wedding invitations, announcements, at homes, etc.; 
business and calling cards, club, banquet, commencement and 
anniversary invitations, tailor announcements, and embossed 
monogram stationery. A set of these folders wiil naturally be 
as valuable and useful in ordering this class of work as a type 
or paper specimen book. The enterprise of this firm in thus 
accommodating the trade in general, and their patrons in par- 
ticular, will do much to acquaint the purchasing public with the 
correct élite forms in these various styles. We have no doubt, 
also, that this convenience will be no small factor in extending 
the trade of this highly reputable and prominent firm. The 
cost of these will be made known on application. The firm 
deducts the price from first order received. 





HAMILTON MATRIX CABINET. 

The advertisement of the Hamilton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, page 743 of the March number, describing their new 
matrix cabinet, attracted a great deal of attention. The cab- 
inet provides a convenient and safe receptacle for the storage 
of valuable matrices, space b. *'.and tools which accompany 
every linotype outfit, and sa me and labor and therefore 
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money. It is made in four sizes and is a very useful as well as 
ornamental piece of furniture for any office using’ linotypes. 
The company will be glad to send full descriptive circular to 
anyone. Mention of this cabinet appears under ‘‘ Machine 
Composition Notes’’ in this number. In this connection, it 
may be well to call to the attention of the trade the fact that the 
Hamilton Company have recently purchased the business of S. 
Simons & Co., of Chicago, and also the Morgans & Wilcox 
plant at Middletown, New York. We are informed that the 
company is not seeking to obtain a monopoly of the business in 
their line, and that their great success in the business has been 
acquired simply through the excellence of their manufactures. 
The company has certainly made gigantic strides in the past 
few years, and is the acknowledged leader in the wood type 
and printers’ wood goods line in the United States, if not in 
the world. 





SHERIDAN’S NEW MODEL. 

The cutting machine manufactured by T. W. & C. B. Sheri- 
dan, advertised on page 29 of this issue, has one excellence that 
should be noted in addition to the features mentioned on that 
page, namely, the quick return of the knife. This provision is 
one which makes the machine especially valuable, and for it the 
manufacturers make great claims. It not only adds to the 
speed of the machine, but enables the operator to handle the 
work in much shorter time. 





TO THE ENDS OF THE EARTH. 

Chicago is rapidly coming to the front in exports of machin- 
ery. The Challenge Machinery Company, of this city, has 
recently shipped machines to Europe, Asia, Australia, Central 
and South America; also to Canada and every State in the 
Union from Maine to California. These shipments include the 
Challenge-Gordon job presses, Advance lever and power paper 
cutters, Ideal newspaper presses, and other popular printing 
machinery for which this company is noted. 





THE NEW ROLL-FEED “MONITORS.” 


The Latham Machinery Company, Chicago, are pointing 
with pride to the new improvements on their wire-stitchers. 
The line of straight-feed was 
supplemented not long ago 
with a complete series of the 
roll-feed machines, which pos- 
sess great superiority over all 
other machines of this class. 

For example, on other roll- 
feed stitchers only one length 
of staple can be used for a 
certain range of work, and if 
a different length of staple is 
required it is necessary to 
change the adjustments on 
the machines. Consequently 
when the work runs a little 
thicker it takes up more wire 
and reduces the length of 
wire on the clinching side, 
making it impossible to make 
the staples meet neatly. On 
the Monitor roll-feed 
stitchers the feed is auto- 
matic, and the length of 
clinch of staples can be 
regulated to suit. But the 
finest thing out yet is the 
new device that regulates 
the tension of the wire no 
matter how thick or fine it is. This is an eccentric collar 
which, when turned by a simple lever, makes it possible to 














use the various sizes of wire without any further adjustment. 
It is as perfect an adjustment as a vernier on a surveyor’s 
instrument, and we are unable to see wherein it can be im- 
proved upon for durability of parts, accuracy of pressure and 
achievement of results. 
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OR SALE — Weekly in Western New York village; annual 


profit $1,100 to $1,400 for five years. ‘‘A 412,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE— Whole or part of the Reporter, McMinnville, 

Oregon (Republican). Leading paper in county; town of 2,500 in Willa- 
mette Valley, celebrated for its fruit, grain and hop products and mild cli- 
mate; site of Oregon Baptist College; public schools unsurpassed ; price, 
$3,500. F. H. BARNHART, McMinnville, Ore. 











WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 25 cents per line for the ‘‘ Situations Wanted’’ department or 4o 
cents per line under any of the other headings. Ten words counted to the 
line. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken, 
and cash to accompany the order. Answers can be sent in our care, if 
desired. All letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for whom 
intended without extra charge. No advertisement of less than two lines 
accepted. 

Copy for this column must be in our hands not later than the 20th 
of the month preceding publication. 





Y INTEREST in job printing business will be sold ; has 
established trade on two specialties ; write for particulars and make 
cash offer. ‘‘ A 433,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


O PUBLISHERS—I have for sale the new plates and 
about 1,600 completed copies of a book of nearly 600 pages, two volumes 
bound in one, which has never yet been placed on the market. The book is 
similar in scope to the well-known “ Black Beauty,” but relates to the dog, 
and should have a large sale if pens pushed. Reason for selling —am 
out of the publishing business. It will pay you to investigate this. ‘‘ F 27,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 











FOR SALE. 














BOOKS. 





A A. STEWART, publisher of ‘‘The Printer’s Art’’ (now 

e nearly out oe) offers for sale a new echoes book, ‘‘ SUGGES- 
TIONS IN TYPOG APHY,” comprising some fifty-odd pages of his work 
as compositor and printer. The specimens are printed in a variety of colors, 
taken for the most _ from everyday work, and are practical and sugges- 
tive. Size, 6 by 8 inches; postpaid, 50 cents. A. A. STEWART, Salem, Mass. 


(CHOICE BITS, being examples of fine printing and emboss- 
ing done at the printery of Henderson & DePew, Jacksonville, Ill. 
20 pages, all different in ideas, grades of paper stock, etc.; not ordinary in 
execution, but every page a specimen of exquisite typographic work. See 
page 815, Vol. XX, No. 6, INLAND PRINTER. Price, 50 cents. 


MBOSSING FROM ZINC PLATES, by J. L. Melton, a 

concise treatise of 12 pages on embossing on platen presses. We have 

a few copies of this pamphlet which we will mee eae on receipt of 10 
cents. Former price $1. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 








OR SALE — 200 copies of the ‘‘ Life of Christopher Colum- 

bus,”’ by Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Boston. Massachusetts. Suitable 

for clubbing. Cloth, 16mo, 320 pages; price, $1. Will sell for 25 cents a copy 
in lots of fifty. ‘‘ F 28,’ INLAND PRINTER. 


RINTERS’ Book of Recipes contains zinc etching, stereo- 
typing, chalk plate, gold-leaf printing, printers’ rollers, how to work 
half-tones and three-color half-tones, and twenty-five other valuable recipes. 
Price, 50 cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. E. W. SWARTZ, Goshen, Ind. 


PRINTERS, Do you: understand the value of knowing how 
to manufacture all kinds of printing and lithographic ink and their var- 

nishes? Mail money order for $3 and secure copy of book that will teach you. 

GEORGE W. SMALL & CO., 1921 Kinney avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














OR SALE — Two Semple Book Trimmers, in good order ; 
$60 and $100. AVE MARIA OFFICE, Notre Dame, Ind. 





OR SALE—Two Thorne typesetting machines ; latest 
improvements; good as new; together with 3,500 pounds new type and 
complete plant; will sell on easy terms or trade for first-class cylinder press. 
Address ‘* BROWNE,”’ 94 Washington street, Chicago, Ill. 
Fok SALE — One of Johnson’s power, self-inking stationery 
embossing presses for stamping business headings from steel dies ; orig- 
inal price of this, $1,275; will sell at any reasonable price that may be offered : 
correspondence solicited. THE PETER PAUL BOOK COMPANY, 420 
Main street, Buffalo, New York. 


OR SALE— 86 pounds 5-point Bradford Old Style, never 

used ; with or without diacritical accents; 20 cents per pound. THE 
BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

HOTO-ENGRAVING OUTFIT, $150; power saw and 


trimmer, $60. Wanted, small gas engine. ‘‘ A 452,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


CTONEMETZ FOLDER — 36x 48, fine condition. Paster, 
trimmer; speed, 3,000; $185. Replaced by larger machine. FARMER 
PUB. CO., Cooperstown, N. Y. 








HELP WANTED. 


LL-ROUND man, ruler, forwarder and finisher; can take 
charge of bindery; salary, $18 per week. ‘ A 440,” INLAND PRINTER. 


RTIST WANTED — One who can make wash drawings of 
landscape and figure for half-tone engravings to be used in commercial 
‘* A 407,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 








work. 





RINTERS’ TRADE SECRETS —Directions for photo- 

engraving, zinc etching, tintograph engraving, coating chalk plates, 
simple tint grounds, mixing colors, inkoleum, printers’ varnish, padding 
glues, and many other valuable recipes. Illustrated; 50 cents; table of con- 
tents for stamp. A. GAINES, Mendon, Mich. 


GTYLEBOOK of the Chicago Society of Proofreaders. ‘‘A 
ready reference of unquestionable value and convenience.’”’— Geo. W. 
Harris. ‘‘I heartily wish it may have a very large circulation.’’"—J. Stearns 
Cushing, Norwood Press. ‘We recommend it to typewriters generally.”"— 
Phonographic Magazine. ‘‘ We expect to adopt it in our publications.’’"— Geo. 
A. Ogle & Co. ‘‘ The principle stated in the tenth page is exactly the rule 
needed to guide one.’’— Dr. Samuel Willard. ‘‘ The suggestions are help- 
ful."— The Advance. Price, 15 cents. BEN FRANKLIN CO., 232 Irving 
avenue, Chicago. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
BARGAIN — A modern job printing plant in city of 60,000 


at about one-half the cash price of a new plant; a rare opportunity to 
“* A 447,"’ INLAND PRINTER, 





get a plant cheap. 


ARGAIN — Owner must sell — profitable New Jersey news- 

paper; complete printing plant ; stock of commercial stationery ; good 

business ; established ten years ; cheap to quick cash buyer; $4,500. *‘ A 434,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


BOOKSBINDERY — A first-class and complete establishment; 
For particulars, address E. W. BRUENING, Sacramento, California. 











Fok SALE — An old-established, well-known, thoroughly 
equipped daily and weekly newspaper and job plant; only democratic 
paper in county ; splendid advertising patronage; large circulations ; oppor- 
tunity for enterprising man. Address J. JOHNSON BEANS, Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania. 

National circulation. Eleven 
business demands attention. ‘‘A 454,” 


FoR SALE — Class paper. 
years old. Big bargain. ther 
INLAND PRINTER. 


Fok SALE — Controlling interest in an old-established 
engraving plant in beautiful Ohio city. Splendid business and outlook. 
It will take $5,000-to invest. Write immediately, if interested, to ‘‘ A 405,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE — Large printing and binding plant in large 
Southern city, inventories $14,000; complete in every detail in machinery 
and auxiliaries; at a great bargain if investigated at once ; splendid oppor- 
tunity for practical man or stock company; $3,500 business per month; excel- 
lent reasons for selling. ‘‘A 428,” INLAND PRINTER. 














RTIST WANTED — Wanted, the occasional services of an 
artist capable of drawing in wash, accurately and attractively, engines 
and machinery. ‘‘ A 406,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


RULER, forwarder and finisher; must be first-class fin- 
isher; to take charge of Southern bindery. ‘‘ A 431,” INLAND PRINTER. 


OB PRINTER WANTED —I should like to correspond 
with some man (between 18 and 30 years of age) who is white, sober, well 
educated, and a tasty, careful job printer now holding a good position, 

but who would like to get into a first-class new job office (in a 20,000 city) that 
gets business on its merits. I don’t want an ‘old-timer,’ nor a cigarette 
smoker, nor a man who can’t get a job elsewhere. A fine chance for the right 
man. Send samples of work and references, and state age. I should like to 
see photograph. Tell me a good deal about what you can do and what you 
can’t do. Address ‘A 456,” INLAND PRINTER. 








WANTED — A first-class half-tone negative operator ; one 
understanding colorwork preferred; also an Ar half-tone copper 
etcher who understands fine etching. ‘‘ A 444," INLAND PRINTER. 
ANTED — A first-class pressman, who is thoroughly com- 
petent to execute fine half-tones and colorwork, to take charge of 
pressroom. ‘‘A 425,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 





WANTED—A man with some experience in the grinding 
and making of fine printing inks. Give place of last employment, 
experience, wages expected, etc. ‘‘ A 402,’ INLAND PRINTER. 
ANTED—A practical man who thoroughly understands 
the electrotype business and who can take charge of a new foundry 
in a southwestern city; state age, experience and salary expected. ‘A 441,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 





ANTED— Good, all-round, pen-and-ink artist for process 
work. ROBERT WELLER, JR., Auditorium Bldg., Hartford, Conn. 


ANTED— Man thoroughly familiar with book, job and 


half-tone presswork. Must be Ar. ‘“‘ A 451,” INLAND PRINTER. 





ANTED—Superintendent for large Chicago color printing 
establishment. Must be thoroughly reliable and experienced. State 
former positions and references. ‘‘A 462,” INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


ANTED— Levy screens 
proofing press. Send p: 
Magazine, 853 Broadway, New ‘ 











1. photo-engraving machinery; 
o ‘“PARSONS,” c. 0. Wilson’s Photo- 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


AN up-to-date cylinder pressman wishes steady position ; 
have samples of this year’s work on hand; 14 years’ experience ; can 
= A 437,’ INLAND PRINTER. 





take charge; married, union and sober man, 


BOOKBINDER — Position wanted, as working foreman or 


general workman; no snide. ‘A 424,” "INL AND PRINTER. 





first-class on all kinds 
“A 435,” INLAND 


(CXONDES AND JOB PRESSMAN ; 
of work; expert embosser; will go anywhere. 
-RINTER. 


4 XPERIENCED linotype machinist-operator wants a posi- 
tion. Steady; reliable. .A1 references. ‘A 455,’ INLAND PRINTER. 


OB PRINTER of seven years’ experience wants position in 
job office, or as ad. and job man on country daily or weekly; strictly up- 
to-date composition. war 445,” INLAND PRINTER. 





Ree OPERATOR- -MACHINIST ; first-class job cc com- 


positor and ad. setter; temperate. ‘‘ A 459,” INLAND PRINTER. 





r INOT Y PE OPERATOR-MACHINIST ; first-class com- 
positor. Can erect machine and do all classes of work. Temperate. 
“‘A 463,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


INOTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST — Young man, 25. 
; Fully competent. Can furnish references as to ability. ‘‘A 460,” INLAND 
PRINTER 


er ARTIST desires : situation. 


eral newspaper work. Ar references. 





Good on portraits and gen- 
‘“*A 457,"’ INLAND PRINTER. 








OSITION WANTED — By steady young man as Gordon 
pressman or helper on cylinders. “A 458,” INLA AND ) PRINTER. 
*ITUATION WANTED — By married man, with twenty- -five 
years’ experience in the printing and binding business, well posted on 
paper and card stock, fair knowledge of commercial lithog om pry! and sta- 
tionery business, capable of estimating on work, experience in soliciting, 
competent to take charge; splendid re INLAND PRINTER. 


~ITUATION WANTED —If best references and present 
success at mechanical and business end are sufficient to recommend me 

to your consideration, can I talk with you regarding management or foreman- 
ship? Job and newspaper; distance no drawback. ‘‘A 414,” INLAND PRINTER. 


TONE-HAND—A practical job printer, with a thorough 

knowledge of all the economical problems in make-up, past four years 

filling similar position in large office, desires change, ‘‘A 404,’ INLAND 
PRINTER. 


erence. ‘‘ A413,” 











WANTE D— By a practical newspaper printer, situation as 


foreman, make-up, ad. man or Thorne machine operator; sober, 
steady, reliable, union man; has situation at present, but desires to change; 
if machine job, can furnish justifier and attendant. ‘‘A 403,’’ INLAND 
PRINTER. 


ANTED — Position as business manager or superintendent 
of newspaper or printing house; experienced, competent, reliable. 
*. INLAND PRINTER. 





** A%450, 





ANTED— Two members of one family desire positions 
with first-class printing establishment; one an up-to-date process 
engraver, including line and half-tone complete, the other an all-round 
stereotyper and electrotyper; able to take charge, or start new plant if 
desired. ‘ A 436,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ARON DIED BEFORE THE HALLETT PROCESS 


was invented. The process isn't a ‘‘ blurrer,’’ but imitates perfectly 
genuine typewritten letters, having cloth effect. Protected by foundation 
patents. Exclusive perpetual rights granted. A. HALLETT, Boston, Mass. 


DAMSON TYPEWRITER PRESS CO., of Muncie, Ind., 

are the sole owners of the process and machines for producing the 

copy-effect typewritten letters. Exclusive rights assigned and guaranteed 
under foundation patents. Machines on trial. Write for particulars. 


NYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring 
and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are 
easily and quickly made by the unskillful, on common sheet zinc. Cost very 
trifling. Price of process $1. Nothing held back to pull more money from 
you. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. It is no fake. I 
havea barrel of unsolicited testimonial letters ; _— boys make good 
cuts right in the beginning. Circulars for stamps. Simple and costless em- 
bossing process included free. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Ind. 


CXS PLATES RECOATED, only % cent an inch. No 
infringement of patent. Write for our latest circular, giving discounts, 
etc. BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


T COMMANDED HIS ATTENTION, and this little 
cut will call your attention to what we have to say in the same 
manner as your advertisement will catch the public eye if you put 
one of our comic cuts in it. We havea full line of comic cuts for 
advertisements, and make illustrations of all kinds. Send 10 cents 
in stamps for book of ‘‘KOMIKAL KUTLETS,” to ADAM 
DEIST, SPECIALIST IN PRINTING, 440 West Dauphin street, | 
Philadelphia, Pa, \ 
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RINTERS, learn haif-tone engraving. Erwin’s half-tone 

process differs i in essential details from all older processes. It is so sim- 
ple in operation that any printer or photographer can work it. Has been sold 
to printers and photographers for over a year and given perfect satisfaction. 
Complete outfits included with instructions. Send for circulars and learn of 
the most remarkable half-tone process in the world. J. BRUCE ERWIN, 
Newcomerstown, Ohio. 


GTEREOTYPE OUTFITS for both Papier-maché é and 
Simplex methods. The latter produces plates as sharp and smooth as 
eectees requires no pasting of tissue and no beating with the brush; cast- 
SS 61 b Ha 12 inches; outfit for both methods, $15; 10 by 18 outfit, 
50. ‘ae hite-on-Black and Granotype Engraving Processes ; plates 
ae like stereotypes from drawings made on car 


board. The éasiest of all 
engraving processes; $5 for both, including material. Book a - ¥ 
above sent on ogee of $1. Circulars and samples for stamps. 
KAHRS, 240 East T 


irty-third street, New York. 


ANTED — All printers, stationers and lithographers to 
send their paper ruling, bookbinding, perforating and numbering to 
SMIGEL, 166 William street, New York City. 


ANTED — Printers to send for samples of our small vig- 
netted half-tones for personal cards, etc. Only $1.25, postpaid. BUR- 
BANK ENGRAVING COMPANY, 681 Washington street, Boston. 


EGGLESTON’S PATENT GAUGE 

PINS are the best made. Send ro cents fora 

sample set of three. J. W. EGGLESTON, 

27 South Fourth street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A PROFITABLE BUSINESS! 2 ‘9.52225, <o%, 0, 
the manufacture of Rubber 

Stamps. Particularly adapted to operation in conjunction with printing or 


stationery. Very small capital required. Write for price list of outfits and 
full information. Address, PEARRE E. CROWL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
By usi the Bell 
= pl 


CHALK PLATES THAT PLEASE! 2y,3sing_ the, Bell 


certainly will save money. Positively no infringement. From 50 to 70 per 
cent reduction in cost by having your old plates recoated. Write ys. HiRD 
MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 














THE CHEAPEST PLACE. 


TO, eaaiake . 


A. A. KANTOR’S, 194 WILLIAM ST. 
ya Ole) fad Se a ae) 8 a OT oy ad ie” 


A Complete Set of Sampl ted on a Printed Letter-Head. 


Te a7, 


rrnaasixa. FOOS GAS ENGINE CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-FNGRAVING (. 


QR. 4™ & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, MO 
XX No. 1 Wood Envelopes.... 


614, 49 cents per 1,000; 634, 52 cents per 1,000. 


HERE is nothing the matter with them, they are not a job, they are all 

perfect, and made on the same machines, with the same care, as the 
highest grades. Only a mill wanted to get rid of a lot of paper, we took up 
the offer, and there you are. 


UNION CARD & PAPER CO., 198 William St., NEW YORK. 


A. W. KOENIG & CO. 


ILLUSTRATING, DESIGNING, 
WOOD AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 
AND ELECTROTYPING.... 


136 Liberty Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
LOCK BOX 2374. 


Send for 160-page Catalogue of Stock Engravings for Printers. 





Free if req 














WRITE FOR 
ESTIMATES 


SEE 





CIALK VLATES 


Simplest, Quickest and Cheapest Process 
of Engraving. Practically Infallible. Out- 
fits, $15 up. Catalogue of stereotyping 
machinery, proofs, etc., free. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE Co., St. Louis. 








Illustrate Your Ads. 


The third edition of our cut catalogue, 
now ready, represents the best collection 
of half-tone and line cuts for advertising 
purposes in the United States. Price, 1oc. 


THE SPATULA, 
6 Oliver Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


WHAT YOU want 


E have a line of book paper called ‘‘Art Halftone.’’ It is used 
for the better class of cut and half-tone work. It isn’t enameled 











—so it won’t crack or cause the ink to peel. 

Art Halftone is very strong and very solid and it folds without 
breaking—and the price—that’ll suit you too—it’s just about the same 
as an ordinary grade of enamel. 

We carry Art Halftone in regular book sizes and weights and we're 
always glad of an opportunity to send samples and prices. 


CHICAGO PAPER CO. 
273 to 277 Monroe Street, 


All kinds of Paper for Printers. CHICAGO. 














Buy Clippings... 


F you want to get the most comprehensive idea of 
af what is going on in your profession, trade or busi- 
ness, or what is being said of yourself, book, inven- 
tion, or other topics of interest. We read thousands of 
papers, send your clippings promptly, and quote prices 
that win. Special discounts to publishers who place us 

. on their exchange list. 


BUREAU OF PRESS CLIPPINGS, 
325 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


Address all exchanges to 
Exchange Box III. 





FOR FINE ART WORK: 
PRINTING, 


JAPANESE PAPER | Sean ots 
NAPKINS. 


CHINESE PAPER... | PRINRNG and 


LIONEL MOSES, importer, 
25-27 South William Street, NEW YORK. 


“The Mechanical Details 
of the Linotype 
and their Adjustment.” 


FULL INSTRUCTION AS TO ITS CARE AND REPAIR. 
By FRANK EVANS, Linotype Machinist. 


NI¥ 





EVERY OPERATOR SHOULD HAVE THIS BOOK. 


This book has been prepared by a printer for the use of printers, 
and everything is treated from a printer’s standpoint. By following 
its instructions any competent operator can handle his own machine 
or run a piant of Linotypes. 

The book contains 110 pages, is handsomely and substantially 
bound in cloth, and is 44% x 6% inches— convenient size to carry 
in the inside coat pocket. 


Price, $3.00 per Copy, postpaid. 
FOR SALE BY 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212 Monroe St., Chicago. 150 Nassau St., New York. 
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Reliance Lever Cult 


CLEARLY OUTRANKS ALL 
CUTTERS OF ITS CLASS 


(no matter what other manufacturers claim ). 













The strongest, most thor- 
oughly constructed and re- 
liable cutter on the market. 
Its proportions are correct 
as to weight and strength. 
No over-amount of iron, that 
only adds to price and freight. 
Over 750 Reliance Cutters 
are now in use, with not one 
complaint, or call for repairs 
either on account of weak- 
ness, defective material or 
workmanship. 















FOUR SIZES MADE: 
16%, 23%, 25%, 28% Inches. 


ALL PARTS STRICTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 


THE FIRST AND LAST CUTTER BUILT 
ARE EXACTLY ALIKE. 





FOR SALE BY TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS ONLY. 
Send for Descriptive Circular and Prices. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO., Chicago. 


S. COOKE & CO., MELBourRNE, Sole Agents for Australia. 


MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto, and Branches, St. JoHN, N.B., MONTREAL 
and WINNIPEG, Sole Agents for the Dominion of Canada. 





















SEEEELELELELEELELELELESESO LESS SEESELEN 


WALGUTT BROTHERS, 


139-141-143 CENTRE ST., NEW YORK, 


Stamping 2 Embossing. 


® Fine Catalogue Covers printed and embossed from cg oa designs. 
: We pay special attention to this work; producing handsome 





and novel effects at low cost. Also, 


CLOTH AND LEATHER CASE-MAKING, 
BOOK-EDGE GILDING AND MARBLING. 


This is the largest establishment in America devoted exclusively 
: to work FOR THE TRADE. 
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Vest Pocket Manual of Printing. 


A FULL AND CONCISE EXPLANATION OF ALL THE TECHNICAL POINTS IN 
THE PRINTING TRADE, FOR THE USE OF THE PRINTER AND HIS PATRONS. 


TABLE OF GONTENTS. 


Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, Period, Note of Interroga- 
tion, Exclamation Mark, Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe — 
Ca; italization— Style: The Use and Non-use of Figures, Abbreviations, Itali- 
cizing, Quotations— Marked Proof—Corrected Proof—Proofreader’s Marks — 
Make-up ofa k—Imposition and Sizes of Books — Sizes of the Untrimmed 
Leaf— Type Standard— Number of Words in a Square Inch — Relative Sizes 
of Type— Explanation of the Point System — Weight of Leads Required for 
any Work—Number of Leads to the Pound—To Print Consecutive Numbers— 
To Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling — Engraving and Illustrating — Defini- 
tions of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine Bookbinding — Relative 
Values of Bindings—Directions for Secur- ; ‘ 


CONVENIENT VEST POCKET SIZE. 
NEATLY BOUND IN LEATHER. 
ROUND CORNERS. 86 PAGES. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS, POSTPAID. 






























in, ng alah slp Sizes of Flat 

Whiting ‘apers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— 

Regular Envelope Sizes—Standard Sizes @ 

of Newspapers—Leads for Newspapers— 

in aa Measurement—Imposition of 
orms. 
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CB. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


Flat Bed Perfecting Press with the Cottrell 
Patent Automatic Shifting Tympan. 











We wish to call the attention of the printer who desires to 
make money to this Press. Our advice is to see the machine in 
operation. ‘The Press is a success and will do fine presswork 
and perfect it at nearly double the speed of a two-revolution 
machine. It saves more than half the labor, does away with 
the second feeding of the sheet, spreading out, drying, packing 
up and jogging, also all waits between the first and second sides. 
It also saves half the floor space, half the labor and more than 
half the cost. 

The purchase of one of these presses will demonstrate its 
utility and will result in your ordering more. We have offices 
running from three to six of them. Send for prices, sizes and 


particulars. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


297 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. _ 41 Park Row, NEW YORK. 
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_ THE “SELF-FEEDER” 
~ PROBLEM SOLVED | 


SOFIA 


E are fully aware that enormous sums of money have been wasted 




















upon attempts to perfect a reliable and certain Self-Feeder for all 
——. classes of printing, ruling and folding machines. 


It is our pleasure to announce to the printing trade that at an early date 
we shall put upon the market 


VICKERY’S PATENT SELF-FEEDER 


for all classes of printing machines, and we claim, after some of the severest 
practical tests, that its advantages are: 


J....Absolute and perfect register to the decimal part of | 


| 6..Its construction is of the simplest possible character; 
an inch, left or right lay as may be desired. 


there is no intricate machinery about it—nothing to 
get out of order. 


2. The register is not affected in the least by irregular- | 
ities in the trim of the paper or the size of the sheet. | Twit takes up no more room (less if required) than the 


3...Keliability, regularity and certainty of feed—impos- | present feed board of any class of printing machine. 
sibility for two sheets to feed at once. | Sul he registration gauge is so simple that it can be 
| 


4....1t will feed four times faster than the taking capac- | adjusted in a Sew moments. 


ity of any existing English or American printing | 9...Can be attached to any existing machine without 
machine. | the slightest difficulty. 
| 
| 


5...1t will feed with the same accuracy and certainty | 10....Patented throughout the world. 


the commonest as well as the most expensive paper. 








Full particulars.on application to the patentees and manufacturers — 


JOHN HADDON & CO. 


Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND. 
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THE QUEEN’ S BODYGUARD. 


HEN you look through the printing offices you will discover that 
W the best printers and pressmen have a remarkable attachment 
for pets. Of course the editor has his cat which thrives on 


spring poetry, paste, and other odds and ends. But down- 
stairs in the pressroom you will find everyone devoted to the 
pets that give the best results on the press. Do you know 
why the pressmen’s pets among inks are 


The Queen City Inks ? 


Because they have the superior working qualities and fineness 
that are required to turn out the choice grade of printing. 
Among our specialties that you ought to try, because they have 
been demonstrated to be the inks above all others adapted to 
meet the exacting requirements of fine illustrative work, are the 


H. D. Book and Half-Tone Inks. 


Send us your address at once, so that we can mail you samples 
of the beautiful work done with these and our other full line 
of inks. It will help you to turn out a finer character of work. 


QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK COMPANY, 


HOME OFFICE : 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Branch —347 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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‘The 
Lundell 
Motor. 





“A Thing Worth Doing Is Worth Doing Well” 


Is a maxim which is nowhere more applicable than to the 
matter of adopting electric motors for printing and bookbinding 
machinery. There is no motor equal to the Lundell in the 
three requisites, 7. 2., 


Price, Efficiency and Ability to Carry Overload. 


To illustrate: The American Book Company, appreciating the 
great economy of electric motors, decided to adopt them for 
their grand new plant in New York City. Exhaustive tests 
were accordingly made by Mr. George Hill, C. E., for the 
company in December, 1895. Motors from the ten leading 
houses were entered in the contest, and the Lundell Motor won 
the blue ribbon, receiving the order complete for type entered. 

The American Book Company will tell anyone how well 
they are satisfied. 

We make two types—geared and direct-connected —and 
styles to meet conditions. 

1898 catalogue just out—free to printers. 


Sprague Electric Company, 
20 Broad St., New York City. 
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THOMAS WILDES, 


The Oldest Manufacturing Metal House in the United States. 
ESTABLISHED 1827. 


STEREOTYPE METAL | - ( () 
LINOTYPE “ Vd) ee to the World! 
COMBINATION “ JON COCA THE BEST. 


ELECTROTYPE ‘* : a 
~ ~eumse>|, Attachments for the 
4 , Job Press. 
This house made the metal for the Mergenthaler Linotype Machines when . a 
they were first introduced on the market, in the New York Tribune, and it Pes x cas 
was then pronounced a perfect metal. Ask your dealer for them 
; 2 or send to 











———————— -@-— —— CRP INGER ee ee Ot : 
No. 246 WATER STREET, EDWARD L. MEGILL, !venter;,Patentee. 
NEW YORK. No: 60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 

















Cireular 
Folder 











MADE BY 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE Co. 
ERIE, PA. 














vent Maller. PRINTED GOODS AND 
HOW TO SELL THEM. 


a... many printers who are also publish- 
ers, or who carry news and stationery as 

a side line, ought to have the best infor- 
mation on those branches of their business. 
The state of the market, the plans of the 
news companies, commissions on_period- 
icals, the latest from newspaper row, the 
popular new books, and much other valuable 
matter appears regularly in 


$1.00 a year. THE BOOKSELLER 
10 cents a number. AND NEWSMAN, 


49 W. Twenty-fourth St., New York City. 








& 
Qyonrs more to the printer than Klondike gold, is R. Dick's Seventh 
Mailer. A great time-saver—and time is money. With it experts have 
addressed from 6,000 to 8,586 papers in less than an hour. For information 
concerning Mailer, address ‘ 
Price, $20.25 R. DICK ESTATE, 139 West Tupper St., 
without Royalty. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Beeeeeeceecececeeeeeceeee 


933333333333333332>3> 












PERFECTION TYPE CASE. 
Sold by all Dealers in PERFECTION TYPE CASE CO., 
Printers’ Supplies. Patentees and Sole Mfrs. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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; RANKLIN TYPEWRITER § 
\ an No. 5. 


PERFECT ye LL 
ALIGNMENT. 


ececee” 










wv 
Vv 
VISIBLE ¥ 
WRITING. : 


q 
an 


(c= for beautifully illus- 3 TOWER, DAWSON & CO. : 


trated 20-page catalogue 
containing full details. fe 306-308 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
eecceeceececeeeececececeeececececece 
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THE IMPRINT 


K BENEDICT,ENG.CHI. 
ATTESTS 


EXCELLENCE. 














HE BRITISH PRINTER 


A JOURNAL OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS. ae AN 
ACKNOWLEDGED TECHNICAL AND ARTISTIC 
EDUCATOR OF THE CRAFT. 


TES on trade matters; news of developments 
in all sections; hints and wrinkles for workers ; 





the furtherance of technical education; job sug- 
ges ions and designs ; specimens criticised ; supplements 
y all processes — in color and monochrome. 


7s 64. postfree.  RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd. 
Specimen copy, Is. LONDON: 1 Imperial Bldgs., Ludgate Circus, E. C. 


LEICESTER: De Montfort Press. 





Stolen Goods for Sale. 


“ BRAINS” steals the best advertising ideas used by everybody every- 
where every week. It is a weekly mirror of what is going on in the 
advertising world. 


Good for Printers because it photographs the latest quirks in 


advertising composition and tells what the 
most enterprising printers do to get more business. 


You Newspaper Publisher, °"¢*,:0P» of your paper 


to our “‘ Dept. M"’ and see 
if we can’t suggest a way for you to get more advertising. 










Ask for free sample copy—ask right now—we want you to see it. 
It is not beautiful; it is practical. It costs $4a year. Special rates 
for clubs of five or more. 


BRAINS PUBLISHING CO. 
141 to 155 E. Twenty-fifth St., NEW YORK. 


Paid advertisements in BRAINS are no good unless you want to reach printers, publishers 
and the mércantile classes. If you do, send for a classified list of our subscribers, Advertising 
rates are published every week in BRAINS. 
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66 PUT WRITE OR CALL FOR 


ME BRONSON’S BARGAIN LIST 


OFF or PRINTERS’ 
AT (Aza MACHINERY. 
BUFFALO.” 


THE LIST 
INCLUDES...... 
WOULD not want to scorch through without ordering " . [BJARGAINS 
| } asupply of the inks that have made ‘‘Buffalo’’ famous. that cannot 


Printers everywhere tell me ; 
be obtained Anything in the 
“Buffalo Inks Always Work.” elsewhere... fine of Newspaper 


Sate or Job Presses can be found in our 
Some cyclers do too, but there are mighty few printing inks 
that have earned any compliment like that. You will find the warehouse # % We are the largest 
BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS at 20 to 30 Brace Street, where dealers in the country » All machines 
_— the printing and Etsngraphing inks whe Cen, are thoroughly rebuilt and fully guar- 
You get your full money’s worth in the quantity and quality of : 
anteel* % Call on us and get fair, 


honest and money-saving treatment 





















goods your order brings. 





ITO Se Te 






BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS, BRONSON inp WAREHOUSE Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Telephone, Main 3726. 48-50 N. Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, N.Y. 


329 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, III. 





J. M. IVES, Western Agent. 
sb iS SLOANE AAERE TILE: REM —l 
<a o a (@LAMP 


BROWN & CARVER CUTTERS are fast, 
accurate, easily operated labor savers. 
Equipped with electric motor, they 
are most economical in floor space..... 









Card showing motor attachment sent on 
request. 








SBLLING AGBNTS: 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, - = 17 to 23 Rose Street, New York. MILLER & RICHARD, Dark ee. 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Can. 
Cc. R. CARVER, = - 25 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO., 405 Sansome St., San Francisco. 
KENNEDY & MASON, - 414 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. THE WILL R. KNOX MACH’Y CO., 207 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Plate-Makers Need It! 








Bevels 
and 
Saws 
at the 
same 
time. 


Mathematical Accuracy. Squares and trims plates with perfect results. 
A system of gauges gives absolutely true edges and a square plate. 











THE ‘‘ NEW MODEL” BEVELER. 


For Color Plates, which require extraordinary care in handling, this is the 
only machine giving exactness of register. 

Two Operations in One, beveling and sawing simultaneously, advantages 
obvious. Any width of margin of waste can be sawed off, and any size 
plate can be handled. 

Square or Beveled Edge at option and without stopping machine. Angle 
of bevel not disturbed by sharpening of knives. 

Invented by C. N. Smith, for twenty years a practical electrotyper and 
stereotyper. 

No other machine begins to give these results. 
typing establishment complete without one. 


ELGIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
.. ELGIN, ILL. 


No electrotyping or stereo- 
Address, 
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It’s a “Success” Wire Stitcher..... 


_— —_ — ~- 














Will 


It feeds direct from a spool, making its own staples. 
stitch both flat and saddle, from a single sheet up to three-six- 


One roll of 
Every 


teenths of an inch, according to texture of paper. 
wire, costing only 4o cents, will make 15,000 staples. 
machine guaranteed. Write for samples of its work. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co. 


EVERYTHING 

(except Paper) 82-84 Fulton Street, 
FOR 

THE PRINTER New York. 





PAPER QUITING |¥jACHINE, 


Speciality since 1855. 
MACHINERY FOR THE WHOLE 
PAPER INDUSTRY 
SOU 


3,700 MACHINES. 


27:10 
3010 
a> 60 


38 lo 


Messrs. KAMPE & CO. 76 High Holborn, LONDON W.C 
= : gi 
Karl Krause, Leipzig 
Engineer 





Jucrdens Hros.€o 


SELECTROTYPERS & STEREOTYPERS 


. 
HALF- 
TONE 


WAING 


IWOOD 





h 
| 


8 y 
F 


| Pa? 


148 - 154 MONROE 


a 
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CHAS. C, HOYT, Prest. 


co Hoyt Metal Company “wists. 


A. L. DAY, Eastern Manager. 


MAKERS OF 


Standard Stereotype 
and Electrotype Metals, 


I Linotype Monotype Metals 


ST. LOUIS WORKS, AND OTHER ALLOYS. 


WABASH R. R., BOYLE AVE. STATION. 


Our Stereotype and Electrotype Metals are used and recommended as 
the BEST by foundries in all parts of the country. 

Our Linotype Metals are unequaled in quality and low in price. 

Our Monotype Metal is made after a formula 
approved by the Lanston Monotype Co. after many 
tests at their works, and is guaranteed satisfactory. 





QUICK DELIVERY MADE IN THE EAST ——_ : 
from our Branch at Arlington, N. J. wae 3 ia 


Who use the “ACME” Self-Clamping Cutter ? 


Munsey Magazine Co. (2) 

Cosmopolitan Magazine Co. (2) 

Harper’s Magazine Co. 

McClure’s Magazine Co. 
Youths’ Companion Co. (5) 
The H. O. Shepard Co. 
D. C. Cook Publishing Co. 
The Werner Co. 
Boston Mailing Co. 
and 1,000 others, printers, 
bookbinders, box makers, corset 
manufacturers, papér mills, etc. 





SH cH 


Why ? 


Because they save labor and 
money, and give perfect satis- 
faction. Send for catalogue 
and references to 


. The Child Acme Cutter 
and Press Co. 
33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
! E.C. FULLER & CO., Agents, 


= = = = : 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
THE AUTOMATIC SELF-CLAMP, ALSO COMBINED SELF, HAND AND FOOT CLAMPI 279 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 








ot 


Over 800 in successful operation on 


Cylinder Printing Presses, 
Folding Machines, 

Ruling Machines, 
Calendering Machines, etc. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ECONOMIC 





Automatic.... 
Paper-Feeding Machine 









AS ATTACHED TO A TWO-REVOLUTION FRONT-DELIVERY PRESS. 


: 
| 
3 
3 
3 


CITI TLIICILLL LLL Lrrrrerer rere} 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 
Smyth Case Making Machines, 
Economic Paper-Feeding Machines, 
Chambers Folding Machines, 
Christie Beveling Machines, 

Acme and other Cutting Machines, 
Universal Wire Stitching Machines, 
Ellis Roller Backer, 

Peerless Rotary Perforators, 


AND A COMPLETE LINE OF 


MACHINES FOR BOOKBINDERS 
AND PRINTERS. 


Ceteseesesesoeessoeessoootn 


Duplicate Parts for Machines, Tape, 
Wire, Thread, Oil, etc. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS. 





: 
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AN be attached to any Cylinder Press, Marginal Folding 
Machine or Ruling Machine. Adjustments simple, and 
quickly made. Adapted to small as well as large runs. 
Press Feeders constructed to carry a load of 5,000 to 
: 18,000 sheets, according to weight of paper. Tape frame 
of Feeder can be lifted in one minute and press fed by hand if desired. 
Increases production from 15 to-30 per cent, insures absolutely perfect 
register, and saves labor and wastage. We can show some of the 
largest printing and binding establishments completely equipped with 
the Economic Feeders. It will pay you to investigate. .8.%.%.%.%.8.% 


Write to the Sole Agents, 


€. C. Fuller & Co. 


i ck Street. 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
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SPECIAL « PRINTINGs MACHINERY. 





Meisel’s new Rotary Perfecting Press, for fine Half-tone print- 
ing’ at 3,000 to 5,000 per hour; one color on each side, or from 
one to five colors on one side, and one or two on reverse side. 


ROTARY WRAPPING PAPER PRESS 


This outfit prints and delivers rewound and slit into rolls of any 
width, or into sheets, from rolls any width up to 48 inches. 


ne eee 


BED AND PLATEN SELE~— 
FEEDING PRESS, No. 3 A 


Prints a form any size up to!3x27 of 
inches; takes paper any width up to 19 = @ 


BED AND PLATEN SELF 
FEEDING PRESS, No. | 

Prints any size form up to 26 x 36 inches; 

receives paper any widthvup to 40 inches, 

and is adjustable to cut sheets by eighths 

of inches up to 36 inches long; can be built 

to order to print two colors any size of ~ 


form up to 12 1-2x 36 inches. By dividing fountain several colors can 


be printed at a time. 


PRINTING, CUTTING 
AND SCORING 

Designed especially for Folding  °*} 

Paper Box Makers; will do the © 

work automatically'of four ordi- Fy 

nary presses now in general use; 

built in several sizes. 


ROLL SLITTING AND 
REWINDING MACHINE 


DOUBLE QUARTO SELF 
FEEDING PRESS 


The Double Quarto and Quarto are built 
on the same principle; also Double Quarto 
and Quarto printing on both sides. At- 
tachments fitted to either for slitting, per- 
forating, numbering, bronzing, etc.. 





PONY CYLINDER PRESS 





Simplest machine on the market, combin- 
ing all the latest improved features, with 
fewest parts. Will do finest grade of print- 
ing, and ordinary work, at capacity of 
feeder. Always ready for any kind of a job. 


SPECIAL ROTARY PRESS 
Prints both sides of web and 
rewinds. Size, 30x30. Any 
size builtto order. Attachment 
to cut printed web into sheets 


FH of fixed sizes may be added. 


For slitting and rewinding all grades of 
paper material, into rolls of varying width 
and diameter, from the thinnest tissue to 
box board. Different kinds of machines 
to suit material and class of work. 


IMPROVED ROUTING 
MACHINE 


Handiest combination machine 
for routing flat and curved elec- 
tro and stereotype plates. Built 
to fit any diameter of printing 
press cylinder 


If you are looking for Printing Machinery for some specialty, write to us. 


THE KIDDER PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., 26-34 Norfolk Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 





Mr. C. J. ROBERTSON, 12 Philips Square, Montreal, has the sole right to solicit orders for us in Canada. 
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NEW QUARTERS OF THE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ COMPANY, 


MARDER, LUSE & CO., BRANCH, 


JOHN MARDER, Manager. 203-205 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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THE EMMERIGH 
improved Bponzing and 
H(( (> Dusting 


Machine vyvvv 


Over 1,500 
Machines 
in use. 





SPECIAL BRONZING MACHINES are made for bronzing heavy paper 


stock, such as Photograph Mounts, Mats, etc 
We also manufacture an excellent Roughing Mach 


tablet covers, etc. 


EMMERIGH & VONBERLEHR, 
191-193 Worth St., New York. 


Write for Prices and Particulars. 





5 THE LEADING 


Printing Ink 


MANUFACTURERS 
ARE 


KAST « BHINGEBR 


Makers of all kinds of 
Lithographic, Printing and Fine Half-tone Inks, 
Printing Inks for Bookbinders, 
Colors for Lithographers and Printers, 
Inks for Printing from Aluminum Plates, 
Tin Printing Inks, 
Lichtdruck Inks, 
Plate Printers’ Colors, Oils, Varnishes, etc., and 
Importers of Bronze Powders. 
ee) 
THREE-COLOR PROCESS INKS 
A SPECIALTY. 
re) 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ SUPPLIES. 
> 
CHAS. HELLMUTH, ™™eac"? 


Office and Factory: 
46-48 East Houston Street, 
NEW YORK. 








cS 
eee 
eres 


Cine Engravings 
for all firtistic& 
Mercantile ¢ % 

*Purposes.% 


Chas. A. Breck NEN 
Benj. W. Wilson i. 
Proprietors. 2}. 





, DESIGNERS, 
yi ZINC ETCHERS 
= and HALF-TONE 
ENGRAVERS 
we... 
a 


a 


ance Sanders’ Art Catalogue eewe 


A 24-page book of the finest art subjects, sent upon receipt of 
10 cents in stamps. 
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THE WHITLOCK 
NEW CRANK - 
BED MOVEMENT. 














Se ew Driver's short axis (or flat side) operating against the long axis (or sharp end) 
NASER, of the Driven gear imparts the swift travel of the bed backward and forward. The 


yen) 
wi the Driven gear imparts the smooth rounding over centers. The crank shaft is in 
center of bed, exactly as in all the high-class Stop Cylinders. The bed and cylinder move 
at the same surface speed throughout the stroke of the crank shaft—no slowing down. The 


bed movement as an entirety is absolutely noiseless. 


fis the Cost of Power a Consideration? 
[Jo you Desire your Press to run by Motor? 


Then some tests made by a recognized authority will convince you that THE WHITLOCK 
NEW CRANK MOVEMENT PRESS is not excelled as an economizer of steam or electricity. 
The Whitlock is the smoothest-running and most durable registering of all two-revolution presses. 


2 


The Whitlock Machine 
SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK: 132 Times Building. Company. 


BOSTON: 10 Mason Building. 
CHICAGO: 706 Fisher Building. 





*£dod Suywesy & 105 ‘OBBd1Y4D ‘*Y ‘d “D ‘P20y “f WUBI 0} durEzs 3U99-0M} B PUIS 
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FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


yr 


IS USED BY THE 


—=> FINEST PRINTERS. = 








The Grank Bed Movement is ideal. 
It has neither springs nor centers. So smooth and even is the stroke, a nickel will 
* stand on end while the machine is moving full speed. Try it, on the cross-stay. 


It is Popular with the Pressman. 
Because of the quick make-ready. Solid even impression, no adjustments to delay, 
automatic back-up motion; FULL TOOTH REGISTER RACK the entire stroke 


of the form, guaranteeing perfect register at all speeds. 


it is Popular with the Proprietor. 
Because it requires no repairs, no expensive delays, no machinist bills. First cost 
only expense. 

It is Popular with the Gustomer. 


Because his work has beautiful, clean distribution, clear impression, perfect register. 


The Huber is built of the best material. 


Strong, solid, compact. Will give all the speed possible insuring good work. 


Investigate the New Huber. 
A postal card will summon our representative to show its advantages, and make 
terms with you. 








VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 
19 to 23 Rose St., 59 Ann St., 
Western Office—277 Dearborn Street, Chicago. ... NEW YORK. 


Telephone, 803 Harrison. Agents, Pacific Coast : 
H. W. THORNTON, Manager. HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO., 215 Spear St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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.. TWO - REVOLUTION 
he Scott PRINTING MACHINES 


|b 








THE MACHINES SHOWN HERE HAVE THE 
FOLLOWING POINTS OF MERIT: 


The New Continuous Bed Motion 


Is so simple that you can instantly understand why the 
presses run so fast without jar. 


The New System of Ink Distribution 


Is the best yet devised and excels that used on stop-cylin- 
ders. The ink is first ducted to the distributing rollers, 
which run continuously, and is thoroughly distributed before 
being transferred to the ink table. All composition rollers 
are interchangeable. When the form rollers are worn they 
may be used for distribution; a changeable marking means 
is provided to show their position when in use. 


The Sheet Cutter 
Is driven by gearing, and cuts the sheets evenly and clean. 


CLASS GN. 


Two-Revolution Two-Roller Machine. Front-Fly Delivery. 





Rigid, Even Impression 
Is insured by the special construction of the bed and cylin- 
der, reducing labor of make-ready to a minimum. 

The Type Bed 
Is supported by four steel-shod tracks. 


Continuous Register Rack. 


The cylinder and bed register racks are the full length of 
the bed, full depth tooth, and positive in their operation, 


The Air Cushions, 


Four in number, are placed on the tracks to assist in revers- 
ing the bed; by turning a handle they can be adjusted to 
suit the speed while the machines are running. There is no 
resistance while turning slowly. 


CLASS HN. 


Two-Revolution Four-Roller Machine. Front-Fly Delivery. 


Gripper Motion 
Is accurate and is provided with a safety self-righting attach- 
ment to prevent breakage should the grippers be carelessly 
left in the wrong position. 

Back-up Motion 


Is provided, which is effective and noiseless in operation. 6 


CLASS HF. | Sheet Jogger. FA 


The delivery board is fitted with a Sheet Jogger. : 


Two-Revolution Four-Roller Machine. Printed-Side-Up Delivery. 


And many other Improvements not on other machines. 


THE PROGRESSIVE PRINTER has always demanded these improved features, but never before received them. Honest effort 
the best material and the most careful construction have produced the strongest, fastest and most reliable machines yet offered. 


LOOK THEM UP BEFORE ORDERING. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, TIMES BUILDING. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, MONADNOCK BLOCK. a er CO O 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, SECURITY BUILDING. « 
BOSTON OFFICE, CARTER BUILDING. 
Cable Address—WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK. ...» PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED GATALOGUE TO NEAREST OFFICE. 
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DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


HIGHEST GRADE 


PAPER FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY, 





97 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


Factory — Pearl River, N. Y. 

















POWER 


Perforator. 


LAS, 
(yh 3 {ee as 
Re» 
oNS 


rtistic 


) aA Designs 
terTeaiiads 


his > Se 
aly -» EQUAL TO LITHOGRAPHY. 


SIMPLE! DURABLE! RELIABLE! 
PERFECT SECTIONAL ADJUSTMENT! 


Made in three sizes, 20, 24 and 28 inch. 
The same sizes in Foot Power. 


FOR SALE BY 





7 








F. P. ROSBACK, - 54-60 South Canal St., CHICAGO. 
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RULING @~ 
MACHINES 





HARD TIMES ARE PASSING FAST, 
ORDERS ARE NO LONGER RARE, 
YOUR BUSINESS MUST SHARE IN THIS. 





LET US HAVE YOUR ORDER 
FOR ANY MACHINERY NEEDED 


FOR RULING OR BINDING 





THE W.0. HICKOK MFG. CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 





Charles N. Sronside 


(FORMERLY OF THE CINCINNATI BAR), 


Counselor at Law, 
No. 220 Broadway, New York. 


COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 
wae 


s@s A long experience in the printing 
business gives me special facilities in 
handling matters arising in that trade. 


General Counsei for Merchants’ Legal Association, New York. 





ATTENTION, PRINTERS! 
SAE 


ON 
WSN 
ie) NE EY 


| Non- ‘EXPLOSIVE 
] oo 
y CAG whit 


SATE CHEMICN, co 


WESTERN DEPOT TARCOLIN “SUPPLY co. 
1014 MONADNOCK BLDG., CHICAGO. 











$1.00 per Year. 
50c. for Six Months. 
10c. a Copy. 
None Free. 








J] Magazine devoted to the interests of those engaged in Printing, Publishing, Bookbinding, 


§ engraving, Electrotyping, etc. 


Handsomely illustrated and printed on a fine quality of paper. 


SEND TEN CENTS FOR A COPY. 
HOWARD LOCKWOOD & CO., 143 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 





PAN-AMERICAN BUREAU OF 
TRANSLATIONS ————— 


CONNECTED WITH THE 


SOUTH AMERICAN ASSOCIATED PRESS 
AND ADVERTISING COMPANY 


Rooms 27, ad ms 275 Broadway 
NEW YORK.. 


RANSLATIONS from and into any language. 
g 2 Special rates for printers. Sole and exclusive 

advertising agency for South American news- 
papers. List of South American firms buying 
American goods. Purchasing agents. United States 
and Foreign patents solicited. We havea regular 
weekly news correspondence with all of the papers 
for which we act as advertising agents, keeping in 
close touch with the press of the United States and 
South America. 





ADVERTISERS, PUBLISHERS AND PRINTERS 


Save Time aa 


9, 
By using Challen’s Record Books...... 
Subscription Record. Ruled, Printed and In- 
Advertising Record. 
Advertiser's Record. 
Job Printer’s Record. 
Correspondence Record. 


dexed’ for quick entry 
and reference. Descrip- 
tive circular and price 
list on application. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212-214 Monroe Street. ++eeCHICAGO, 





Bank Deposit 
Books.. and General 


c 
e 
* 
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é 
@ 
e | Ready- -Made | Pass Book 
e 
e@ 
@ 
C7 
ee 
& 
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e 
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| Covers for sale | 





PRICES UPON APPLICATION. 


R. H. WELCH, 325 6,202 ore Steet, 








Tue F.W. THURSTON 


GLUE 


COMPANY 


29 and 31 River St. 
CHICAGO, 


CAN FURNISH YOU VERY 


‘ Strong 
<M 


SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED 
FOR 
BOOK- 
BINDERS’ 
USE. 


| Elastic 
Glue 


---ALSO... 


Thurston’s Liquid Fish Glue 


(READY FOR USE) 


The Strongest Adhesive Known. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES UPON REQUEST. 


EVERY PRINTER WANTS — 
“Profitable Advertising” 


THE ADVERTISER’S TRADE JOURNAL. 
Fully illustrated, bright, original, up- 
to-date on all Advertising Topics. 


The handsomest publica- 
tion of its kind. 
10 Gt S brings a sample copy if you mention 
SV MUG? THE INLAND PRINTER. 
KATE E. GRISWOLD, Ed. and Pub. 
27 School St., BOSTON, MASS. 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 








TRADE MaRKs 
DESIGNS 

CopvricHts &c. 
Anyone sending a skeich and a may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
=! — Idest agency for securing —— 
ts taken through Munn & receive 

saul notes, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest ci: 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms. $3 t a 


four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Go,2¢12:=s. New York 


625 F St., Washington, D. C. 





THE J. W. O’BANNON CO. 


74 DUANE ST., NEW YORK. 


Bookbinder's’ Supplies. 


Selling Agents for 


HOLLISTON LINEN FINISH BOOK CLOTHS, 
BUCKRAMS, ETC. 


Importers of 
German Book Cloth, 


Correspondence solicited. Skytogene, etc. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Printers = 


Rollers. * 


GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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"ToBe A ay 


Journalists and authors win money, 
fame and power. Men and women ) 
\ can qualify themselves for practical 
] literary work during their leisure hours, 
Practical training in reporting, editing 
and story writing at home, 


| JOURNALISM 52 Sextr | 


Thorough knowledge of newspaper work. 
Actual experience from the start. Corps 
of instructors composed of eminent jour- 
nalists. An instructive book, giving 
full details, mailed free. 
Natienal Correspondence Institute, (Ine.) 
49 Second National Bank Building, 
Washington, D. C. 











fe PRINTERS LoULEESg 


AND COMPOSITION. 





S PH {0TO PROCESS. 


TCHING ZINC | 
ETCHING ZINC 


Superior ee selected HARD ZINC, machine 
= and polished, for Half-Tone and Line 
itching. 


COPPER FOR HALF-TONE. 
Extra quality machine ground and polished. 
STEEL PLATES FOR ENGRAVING 
AND ETCHING. 
Photo- Engravers’ Supplies. 
AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO. 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 





WELD & STURTEVANT 


HAVE THE A-B-C OF THE TRADE. 
Aytomatic FEEDERS, 








CUTTERS, STITCHERS, FOLDERS, Etc. 





Write for Information. 


44 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 


* 
2 
e 
a 
2 
. 
a 
ay 
3 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, ° 
P 
® 
& 
£ 
so 
. 
; 
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PHOTC ) 4016) ‘cy Fé NGRAVE 25 
WE AIM aT THE BEST 


PRINTING QUALITY .> 
peer (CL od OY! 8 


WILAMSON FNER 
Engraving Co. 


— DENVER—— 





i fis ton. 


MANUFACTURERS OF - 


H. GRIFFIN & SONS 
ESTABLISHED 1833, 


IMPORTERS AND BEALERS IN 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND 
POCKETBOOK MAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 
MOROCOLINE @° einer 
75 AND 77 DUANE STREET 
New YorK City. 








We are Western Agents 
..for... 


HOLLISTON 
BOOK 
CLOTH... 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, 


71 and 73 W. Monroe St., 
CHICAGO. 





NEW AND NOVEL 


© (@OvER PAPERS 


“ART CANVAS,” S 


‘ 
‘‘FABRIK,’’ 
+ 





‘‘TUFFIBRE,”’ 
«‘PARCHMENT,”’ 
‘“‘DEFENDER,”’ 


Send for beautiful 7 x 11 New Sample Book. 
GANE BROS. & CO. 
ST. LOUIS. 
4% 60% 82 @® ® ® © 








Photo- Chromotype 
Engraving Zo. 


No. 719 Vine Street, 
Philadelphia. 


ND for Specimen and Information 
about the greatest achievement of 


Art Printing—the THREE-COLOR PROC- 
ESS. Every modern printer should be 
familiar with the process. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


=> 


yA 











Linen Ledger and Record Paper's 


FOR BLANK BOOKS, MERCHANTS’ AND BANKERS’ 
LEDGERS, COUNTY OR STATE RECORDS. 


All-Cinen Papers 


FOR TYPEWRITING AND FINE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bond Paper's 


FOR POLICIES, DEEDS AND COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 


Handmade Paper's 


WE ARE THE ONLY MAKERS OF HANDMADE PAPER 
IN THE UNITED STATES, AND THE INCREASING 
DEMAND FOR THESE PAPERS FOR DRAWING, 
WATER-COLOR PAINTING, CORRESPONDENCE, 
AND SPECIAL BOOK EDITIONS, GIVES AMPLE 
EVIDENCE OF THEIR POPULARITY. 


Be sure to specify «‘ Brown’s’’ Paper when ordering your Blank Books. 


The Central Paper Go. : J. W. Butler Paper Zo. 


177-179 MONROE ST., rae core ST., 
? 


Ledger and Record, the All-Linen 
and the Bond Papers, vt 2% vt Jt vt 


CHICAGO, ; 
are Western Agents for the Hand- . are Western Agents for the Linen 


made Papers, J 2 2% 





Soes Lithographing Go. 


LITHOGRAPHING esc 
BRANCHES D 
~~ o____- ——_—_———— — « 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S CRIES ON. | QUR PROFIT-MAKING joni Cofiicate of Deposits Check and 
COVER FOR APRIL appuication | FRADE HELPS ....0006 Pit trio Siationers Blanks and hank 
Note Safety Paper, are used by progressive, enterprising printers and 








THE INLAND. PRINTER. 


Rand-McNally Building.. 
FIREPROOF 


158-174 Adams 
CHICAGO... 





» 


stationers everywhere. 


IS A SPECIMEN OF OUR COLOR WORK ¢ 
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St. 















— BY FREE 
WE MEAN 











a] of Tj OUR PRINTS” A set of six miniature electros. Just the thing or 








advertising a printing business in booklets, circu- 
lars and all other kinds of printed matter. 

We want you to know THE ADVERTISING WORLD. It is a 16-page, 48-column illustrated monthly. It is a journal of news suggestions 
and criticisms for printers and retail and general advertisers. It has just begun its third year of publication with a circulation exceeded by few 
class publications in the world. It contains monthly: Feature articles on all new phases of advertising, interesting correspondence, bright 
editorials, biographies and methods of work of well-known advertisers, articles on a A ye dressing, a dictionary of advertising ideas covering all 
lines monthly ; also regular departments on types and borders, another on circulars, another on bill boards, another on catch phrases for adver- 
tisers, another on booklets. Other departments and features are added from time to time. It covers the field completely. Present circulation over 
10,000 copies each issue. When you read it you will understand why it has so large a circulation. Regular subscription, 75 cents a year. 








Cut this out and paste on a slip of paper, Cut this out and paste on a slip of paper, 


then sign your own name and full address. 
Write plainly. 


Date 


THE ADVERTISING WORLD, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Send THE ADVERTISING WORLD 
to the undersigned at the special price, 
without premiums, of three cents a copy, 
payment to be made some time during the 
year. Right reserved to discontinue at any 


time. 
Name 
City 
State ... 


No. Street. 





Our Great Offer 


FOR IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE ONLY. 


THE WORLD occupies a field all its own. We 
know subscribers are pleased with it, and stay 
with it. We have faith in it. We know reputable 
business firms who want it and read it will pay for 
it. We are willing they should try it at our risk. 
The future will bring us profit from these subscrip- 
tions and the advertising that comes from an im- 
mense circulation. Hence our offer: Cut out the 
two slips on either side of this paragraph, sign one 
yourself and get some local advertiser to sign the 
other, and mail both slips to us. On receipt of same 
we will forward by mail, prepaid, a set of six minia- 
ture silhouettes, ‘“‘ Our Prints,” as shown above, 
FREE OF CHARGE. Youcan get any advertiser 
to sign the blank. It’s generally only a question of 
asking the first one that comes into your office today. 
Can you do without ‘‘ Our Prints” on this basis? 


NO RISK All we want is to get more 
orinters and advertisers ac- 
quainted with THE Wont. It will make and save 
money for them. If it does, stay with us; ifit don't, 
STOP IT QUICK! A GUARANTY-—You can 
stop it after the first copy is received if you aren’t 
satisfied, and if you do that you needn't pay for the 
first copy if you think it isn’t worth the three cents 
to you. If you are already a subscriber to THE 
WorLD, get the one name of an advertiser and 
‘“ The Prints” will be sent you free. 


ACT PROMPTLY. 


IF YOU WAIT UNTIL TOMORROW, YOU'LL FORGET IT. 





then get a local advertiser to sign his name 
and address, plainly written. 


Date 


THE ADVERTISING WORLD, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Send THE ADVERTISING WORLD 
to the undersigned at the special price, 
without premiums, of three cents a copy, 
payment to be made some time during the 
year. Right reserved to discontinue at any 


time. 


Name 


Street. 





We have other silhouettes after the same style. IF YOU ALREADY HAVE ‘‘OUR PRINTS'’’ we can send you instead any one of the 
following: Clothiers, Christmas, grocers, week days, dry goods, shoe dealers, house furnishers, the months (first six months), trades, mailmen, 


-Thanksgiving, months (last six months), bicyclist, telephones, drugs, sports. 








appress THE ADVERTISING WORLD, CoLumBus, Ouilo. 














NO COPIES 


THE INLAND PRINTER GO., 212-214 Monroe St., GHIGAGO. 





The Monon Route 


Now runs Wagner Sleepers to Indianapolis 
Cincinnati. 


of the ‘‘ The Inland Printer Cut 
and Ornament Book”’ can be 
supplied after this date. A new edition will be issued 
in about two months, and will be duly advertised. 





Four trains daily. Through sleep- 
ers to Washington via C.H.& D, and B. 0. roads. 





and 
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SEND TWO-CENT STAMP FOR PROSPECTUS. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


AN EXPRESSION 


REGARDING THE 


PEOPLE’S BIBLE HISTORY 








From The Watchman—a Baptist Journal. 
Boston, Mass., February 24, 1898. 


The People’s Bible History is a full narrative of Bible History, 
completed and sustained by the researches of modern science. The 
whole work is edited by Rev. Geo. C. Lorimer, D. D., Pastor of Tremont 
Temple. The introduction is by the world-renowned statesman, the 
Right Hon. William E. Gladstone, whose article—really a volume in 
itself—is one of the noblest discussions of the place of the Bible in 
human history that has ever been written. Mr. Gladstone has never 
written anything more worthy of his great powers. 

The work is divided into seventeen sections, and each is prepared 
by a man of the greatest ability. Among the writers are such scholars, 
writers and orators as Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A., D.D., LL.D.; Rev. 
Samuel Ives Curtiss, D.D.; Rev. Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S.; 
Rev. Elmer H. Capen, D.D.; Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, D.D.; Rev. 
George F. Pentecost, D.D.; Rev. R.S. MacArthur, D.D.; Rev. Martyn 
Summerbell, D.D.; Rev. Frank M. Bristol, D.D.; Rev. W. T. Moore, 
LL.D.; Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D.; Rev. Joseph Agar Beet, D.D.; 
Rev. Caspar René Gregory, Ph.D., D.Th., LL.D.; Rev. William 
Cleaver Wilkinson, D.D.; Rev. Samuel Hart, D.D.; Rev. J. Monro 
Gibson, D.D. 

Their articles are not hastily written sketches, but careful studies, 
and if printed separately each one of them would make a good-sized vol- 
ume. ‘The People’s Bible History is not a book, but a library. The 
entire period of Bible History is covered by celebrated experts. The 
reader is led as by the hand from Creation’s Dawn to Christianity’s 
Triumph. No one volume, no one library, has ever contained such 
priceless information. ‘This work cost the publishers $100,000. 

Every editor of prominence regards it as a phenomenal creation of 
the ripest scholarship of the century; as a mine of useful, accurate and 
instructive information. 

Every minister indorses it with highest praise for the purposes of 
the teacher, student, or merely casual reader. 

The work is magnificently illustrated—not cheap, secondhand cuts, 
but original reproductions of great works of art, illustrating Christian 
History. 

Christian parents wonder why their children read so much trash. 
One reason may be that they do not put on the family table such inter- 
esting, up-to-date Christian literature as The People’s Bible History. 








THE POPULAR EDITION. 
942 pages, 57 full-page illustrations. 


Bound in Cloth, Gilt Edges, . . ... =. =. +. $4.50 
Bound in Half Levant, Gilt Edges, . . . . . . 5.00 
Bound in Full Levant, Gilt Edges, Handmade, . . . 6.00 


Bound in Full Levant, Gilt Edges, Handmade, Flexible, 6.00 


QUARTO EDITION. 
1,260 pages, 200 full-page illustrations. 
Style A—One Volume, Full Levant, Gilt Edges, - $15.00 
Style B—Two Volumes, Full Levant, Tufted, Gilt Edges, 20.00 
QUARTO EDITION.— In order to bring the work within the reach of all classes, the 


Publisher has divided the same into 16 parts, sewed, but trimmed slg with stiff cover 
convenient for handling, and with review questions for Bibie study, at $1 each. 


This book is for sale at all Bookstores and by Booksellers, or will be mailed or expressed, prepaid, by 


HENRY O. SHEPARD, Publisher, . . 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF THOSE SEEKING 


MATERIALS, MACHINERY OR SPECIAL SERVICE FOR THE PRINTING, 





ILLUSTRATING AND BOOKBINDING INDUSTRIES. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 


Each additional heading, $4. 








ADDRESSING MACHINE. 


Addressograph Co., 171 S. Canal st., Chicago. 
Addresses direct on wrapper or envelope. 


ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


Chicago Ad. Setting Co., 180 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 
Chatfield, C. F., 179 Front st., Owego, N.Y. ot 
Oswego. Chatheld ads. are good ads. 


Ireland, H. I., 925 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. De- 
signs and places advertising. Book for stamp. 


Wheatley, E. A., 341 Dearborn street, Chicago; 
114 Fifth avenue, New York. 


The ‘‘Ad’’ers’ Primer, ready in April, 1898, 5 
cents. Address <r without notice, The 
“Ader, Des Moines, U.S. A. 

ADVERTISING NOVELTIES FOR PRINTERS’ 

USE. 


American Manufacturing Concern, The, James- 
town, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Tirrill, Henry, & Co., 116-118 Olive street, St. 
Louis. holesale calendars, fans, fan handles, 
cards, panels, etc., to — and_ iobbers. 
Correspondence solicite 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS AND DRAWING 

INSTRUMENTS. 


Frost & Adams Co., 37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Blackhall es Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y 

Fuller, E. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


BLANK BOOKS. 
Shaw, J. G., Blank Book Co., 261-267 Canal 
street, New York City. 
BOOKBINDERS’ DIES. 


Northwestern Stamp Works, St. Paul, Minn. 
Designs submitted, prices quoted, correspond- 
ence solicited. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 

Garnar, Thomas, & Co., 
New York City. 

BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Griffin, H., & Sons, 75-77 Duane st., New York; 
also boxmakers’ papers and furniture leathers. 


Ingalls & Co., Castleton, N. Y. Binders’ boards, 
album boards, trunk boards, etc. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 71-73 W. Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOOKS FOR PRINTERS. 


Bishop, H. G., Oneonta, N. Y. The “ Practical 
Printer’ and five other valuable books of ref- 
erence. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Grand Rapids Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also mounting woods. 


BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. 
branches under Type Founders. 


Eastern Brass Type Foundry, 88 Walker street, 
New York City. 


BRONZE POWDERS. 


The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York ; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


BRONZING MACHINES. 


The Fuchs & Lan = . Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York ; 328 rn street, Chicago. 


181 William street, 


See list of 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CASE MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 
Conkey, W. B., Co., 341-351 Dearborn 
factory 65-75 Plymouth place, Chicago. 
CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 304 North 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


New York Steel and Copper a Co., 171 Wall- 
about street, Brooklyn, N. 


CLOTH COVERINGS. 


Gehlert, Louis, 204 East Eighteenth street, New 
Vork City. -Woolen blankets for newspaper 
impression cylinders, steel press, lithography. 

COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR HALF- 

TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., head- 
quarters 171 Wallabout street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COPPER IN SHEETS FOR ENGRAVERS’ 
USE. 
a ~ ul C. G., & Co., 249 Fifth avenue, Pittsburg, 
a. 


street, 


Third 


CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES, CUTTING 
MACHINES, ETC. 


James, George C., & Co., 126 Longworth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DIE SINKERS. 


Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, New 
ork City. High-grade work. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR PRESSES AND 
GENERAL POWER. 


Fort ae Electric Corporation, Fort Wayne, 


Sprague Electric Co., 20-22 Broad street, New 
York City. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Levee Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


American Electrotyping Co., 300-304 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Telephone, Harrison 71. 
Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Bright’s ‘‘ Old Reliable’’ St. Louis Electrotype 

Peay 211 North Third street, St. Louis, 
ork in all branches. 
Campbell & Blum Co., 132 Longworth st., Cincin- 
nati, O. Every description of electrotyping. 
Campbell, C. J., & Co., electrotypers, 12 St. Clair 
street, Toledo, Ohio. 
Drach, Chas. A., mena Se ., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 
Flower, Edwin, 216-218 William street, New 
York City. 
Foote & Davies Co., 16 East Mitchell street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Harrison, A. W., 37 South Charles street, Balti- 
more, Md. 
Heybach-Bush Co., 431 W. Main st., Louisville, 
Ky. Also process engravers; get prices. 
ens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
hicago. Also process engravers. 
Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock cuts, 
embossing dies, embossing compound. 


Jue 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 
Gibson Bros., 207 South Canal st., Chicago. Also 
printing press repairers. 


Lloyd, Geo. E., & Co., 202 South Canal street, 
hicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ IRON FILINGS. 


Bond, Chas. E., 127 N. J. R. R.ave., Newark, N.J., 
fine iron filings. Sampleand testimonials free. 


EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 


American Embossing Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 





EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers, 16 Spruce 
street, New York. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steél-die emboss- 
ing to the printing, lithographing and station- 
ery trade, 155 State street, Chicago. 

EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 

Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 

For sale everywhere. Accept no others. 
EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 

Burbank Engraving Co., 683 Washington street, 

Boston. Also half-tone and line engravers. 
EMBOSSING MACHINES. 


Blackhall << [eee Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, 


EMERSON BINDERS. 
Barrett’s Bindery, 148 Monroe st., Chicago. Also 
the Library Binder,the Emerson Clipand File. 
ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 


Chicago Water Motor and Fan Co., 175 Lake 
street. 











Frontier Iron Works, 601 Atwater st., Detroit, 
Mich.; 2 to 100 horse-power; gasoline or gas. 


Weber Gas and Gasoline Engine Co., 405-413 West 
boulevard, Kansas City, Mo 
ENGINES — STEAM. 


Richmond Bros., St. Johns, Mich. Mfrs. special 
printing office engines. Circulars free. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Half-Tone, line, steel and wood engraving. J. S. 
Quirk Engraving Co., 112-114 N. Ninth street, 
Philadelphia. 


ENGRAVERS— COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and copper 
plate engravers and printers, steel-die sinkers 
and embossers. Write for samples and esti- 
mates, 155 State street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS. 


+, embossing dies for leather and paper. 


Ludwig, 
ae 15 S. Canal st., Chicago. 


Artistic engravings. 
ENVELOPE AND BAG MACHINES. 


Blackhall '% Aaa Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. 


ENVELOPES. 


Buffalo Envelope Co. Buffalo, N. Y. Regular 
and odd sizes; superior stock and gumming. 


Kantor, A. A., 194 William street, New York 
City. 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


Sewell-Clapp Mfg. Co., 210 S. Water st., Chicago. 
Regular or odd sizes, plain or printed. Est.1875. 


ETCHING ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


ETCHING ZINC AND COPPER. 
Brownell, A. S;» 350 Dearborn st., Chicago. Plain 
and “‘satin’’ finished copper and zinc plates for 
all engraving purposes. 


The Fuchs & a . Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York; 328 rn street, Chicago. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FURNI- 
TURE. 
Globe Company, The, Cincinnati, 


and Pearl streets, New York; 
street, Chicago. 


Ohio; Fulton 
111 Madison 


(See next page.) 
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FOLDING MACHINES. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 


Rockford Folder Co., Rockford, III. 


Sidney Folder Co., Sidney, Ohio. 
newspaper folders. 


Stonemetz, J. H., 102 Fulton street, New York. 
Folding machines for all classes of work. : 


Low-price 


FOLDING PAPER BOXES. 
Edwards & Docker, 16 and 18 North Fifth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Our boxes for mailing 
books save time in packing, and protect the 
book. Ask for estimate. 


GLUES AND PASTES. 
Armour Glue Works, 205 La Salle street, Chicago. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 90 Wabash ave., 
Chicago. 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVING. 


Chicago Photo-Engraving Co., E. N. Gray, 
Prest., 79-81 Fifth avenue, Chicago. ’Phone 118. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
20 to 30 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

California Ink Co., 413 Commercial street, San 
Francisco, California. Printing and litho 
inks and rollers. 

Crown Printing Ink and Color Works, 316 Inter 
Ocean bldg., Chicago; telephone, Main 4305. 

Diamond Printing Ink Works, 40 Woodward 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Eclipse Printing Ink Co., Ltd., black and col- 
ored inks, Franklin, Pa.; New York; St. Louis. 

Golding & Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. ‘‘Owl” brand fine blacks and 
colors. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 31 Vandewater st., New York; 341- 
x8 Dearborn street, Chicago; E. J. Shattuck 

Co.,520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 

New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., 171 Wall- 
about street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Specialties: Ink 
for copper and steel plate printers ; stamping, 
etching and proof ink. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

Robinson, C. E., & Bro. (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works). Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 

Star Printing Ink Works. Carter & Barnard 
116 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City. Mfrs. job, book and colored inks. 

The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INK MANUFACTURERS’ MACHINERY. 
Kent & Haly, 250 Plymouth st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
All kinds of printing-ink-making machinery. 
INK REDUCER. 


Ink-I-Thin Mfg. Co., Chicago, make the best ink 
reducer. From dealers, or sent prepaid by the 
manufacturers. Price, 40 cents. 

Kirwan, E. F., & Co., Baltimore, Md. ‘“ Press- 
men’s Compound” is just what you need to 
get best results, especially on fine quality 
paper. Send for sample. 


KNIFE GRINDERS. 


Blackhail Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


LEADS. 
Miller, Otto, Co., The, 88 West Jackson street, 
Chicago. 
LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 


Porter & Co., successors to Vercamp, Porter & Co., 
298 Dearborn st., Chicago. Out-of-town orders 
a specialty. 
LINOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 





LITHOGRAPHERS. 

Henderson Lithographing Co., 418-422 Sycamore 
st., Cincinnati, Ohio. Lithographing in all its 
branches. 

Honerkamp, J. C., art lithographing, engravin 
and printing, 221 Thirteenth st., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

LITHOGRAPHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


The Fuchs & Lang ce Soe 29 Warren street, 
New York; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVERS TO THE 
TRADE. 


Rath, Arthur, 61 Beekman street, New York 
City. General litho engraving. 


LYE BRUSHES. 


Adams’ brushes outlast all others. J. J. Adams 
& Co., 130 Greenpoint avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of all kinds of paper and machine knives. 
Best finish. Oldest firm in the country. 


Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio. Mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives and machine knives. 


White Co., Tlie L. & I. J., Buffalo, N.Y. Mfrs. 
of paper-cutting knives; superior quality. 
MAILERS. 


Dick, R., Estate, proprietor R. Dick Mailer, 139 
W. Tupper street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mail Plate Co., 73 W. Adams st., Chicago. Saves 
expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MAP MOUNTING AND COLORING. 


Eger, Charles B., & Co., 218 Washington st., Chi- 
cago. Map, chart and show-card mounting. 


MARBLING COLORS. 


Blackhall Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


MODEL MAKERS AND MACHINISTS. 


Century Machine Co., 576 Broadway, New York 
City. Modern machinery and methods. 


MUSIC PRINTERS. 


Meredith Music Printing Co., 318 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Electrotyped music plates. 


NEWSPAPER PERFECTING PRESSES AND 
SPECIAL ROTARY PRINTING MACHINERY. 


Goss Printing Press Co., cor. Sixteenth street 
and Ashland avenue, Chicago. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 
Bates Machine Co., New York Life bldg., N. Y. 
New models; new prices; send for catalogue. 
Wetter, Joseph, & Co., 515-521 Kent ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Of all kinds for all purposes ; send 
postal for printed matter. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 
American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 


Knowlton & Beach, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 
American Type Founders’ Co. Cutters of all 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 


Atlantic Works, The, East Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The Dooley Paper Cutters. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


29-35 Elizabeth street, 


PAPER CUTTERS— LEVER. 
Pavgee Printing Machine Works, 600 South 
roadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Stillman-Randail Machine Co., Westerly, R. I. 
Economic paper cutters. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of paper-cutter knives. Best temper, un- 
equaled finish. Established 1830. 

Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio. Mfrs, of 
paper-cutter knives. Scientific tempering. 





PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper-knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appliances 
in every department up to date. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty, 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


McClellan Paper Co., 252-254 First avenue N. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chi- 


cago. 
Chicago Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. eadquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Empire Paper Co., 177 Monroe st., Chicago. En- 
velopes, writing, book, print & manila papers. 

Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Largest line of cover papers in the U. S. 

Mead Paper Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
book and colored papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 
Berkshire Typewriter Paper Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Specialty: Typewriter papers. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass., makers of ledger 
and linen papers. 


Keith Paper Co., Turners Falls, Mass. 


Lithograph 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPER — BLOTTING. 


Sabin-Robbins Paper Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
English cloth and other blottings. 


PAPER— COATED. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


PAPER— COVER. 


Do you buy Cover Papers? Do you want the 
lowest prices and the largest line in the U. S. 
to choose from? Try Illinois Paper Co., Chi- 
cago. 


PAPER— ENAMELED BOOK. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


PAPER— PARCHMENT. 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, N. J. 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Write 
for circulars. 


PERFORATORS. 
Blackhall Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rosback, F. P., 54 South Canal street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 

American Process Engraving Co., The, 15-27 W. 
Sixth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Babcock Engraving Co., Minneapolis, Minn., gen- 
eral engravers, electrotypers and embossers. 

Baltimore Engraving Co., The, Baltimore, Md. 
Engravings for manufacturer, publisher and 
printer; zinc, half-tone, designing. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Boston Engraving Co., illustrators, 115 Purchase 
street, Boston, Mass. 

Case Engraving Co., 705 Mill street, Akron, Ohio. 

Clark Engraving Co., Broadway and Mason 
street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Colpemiype Co., 32 and 34 La Fayette place, New 

ork. 


Conover Engraving and Printing Co., Coldwater, 
Mich. Photo-engravers and color printers. 
Electro-Tint Engraving Co., 723 Sansom street, 

Philadelphia. 
Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 341 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 
ones aaa Engraving Co., Grand Rapids, 
ich. 


Heybach-Bush Co., Louisville, Ky. We make 
electrotypes, too. 

Illinois Engraving Co., #50 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Engraving by all processes. 


Maurice Joyce. Engraving Co., 414 Eleventh 
street, N. W., Washington, D.C. Unexcelled 
half-tone and line engraving. 

(See next page.) 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


New York Printing and Engraving Co., 320 Pearl 
street, New York City. 

Ormsbee, H. J., Engraving Co., 322 South Salina 
street, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Peninsular Engraving Co., Evening News Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 

Photo-Engraving Co., for 20 years at 67 Park pl., 
after May 1, 1898, at 9-15 Murray st., New York. 

Pittsburg Photo-Engraving Co., 347 Fifth ave. 
Pittsburg, Pa. alf-tone, zine etching, an 
designing. 

Reed Sagraving Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. Gives 
the best work. 

Sanders mevins Co., 314 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. Photo and half-tone engravers. 

Suffolk Engraving Co., 275 Washington st., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Engravers and electrotypers. 

Weisbrodt, H. W., 514 Main street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Blymer Building. 

Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1629 Seven- 
teenth street, Denver, Colo. 

Zeese, A., & Co., half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND ELECTROTYPERS. 
Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York. 


anufacturers of plates for all printing and 
embossing purposes. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 
Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 


Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ELECTRIC LAMPS. 
Colt, J. B., & Co., 115-117 Nassau st., New York. 
Engravers’ self-focusing arc electric lamps, 
scientific stereopticons, theater lamps, etc. 
Acknowledged the best. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ LENSES. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., 


New York City, Chicago. Catalogues and 
information on application. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


The Fuchs & ri Mig. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photochrom Co., The, Box 603, Detroit, Mich. 
Photographic publishers, color photography. 


PHOTOGRAVURE. 


Meriden Gravure Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Ss , Edward A., 43 Franklin street, Chicago. 
iews, fine illustrations and commercial work. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York City. 


PRESS COUNTERS. 
Root, C. J., Bristol, Conn. 


PRESSES. 


Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Kidder Press Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. Rotary 
for black and colors; bed and platen self-feed- 
ing; electro and stereotype machinery. 

Miehle Printing Press & [lfg. Co., Clinton and 
Fulton sts., Chicago; 30 Reade st., New York. 

Thomson, John, Press Co., 253 Broadway, New 
York. Presses for printing, embossing, box 
cutting, scoring. 


PRESSES — CYLINDER. 


American Type Founders’ Co., sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses, and 
Campbell hand cylinder presses. 

Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
— 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 

pindler, general western agents, Chicago. 

Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 

»» 5 Madison avenue, New York; 334 Dear- 
born street, Chicago; 5 Bridewell place, mC. 

London, England. 





i 





PRESSES — CYLINDER. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers of 
printing presses, electrotype machinery and 
printing materials. 

Van Allens & Boughton, Huber printing presses, 
17 Rose street, New York; 300 Fisher build- 
ing, Chicago. 

Walker, W. G., & Co., Madison, Wis. 
cheapest presses in the world. 


Best and 


PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 


American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. 


Golding & Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago. Golding Jobber and Pearl 
presses, fastest, strongest and most quickly 
made ready. 


Universal Printing Press, embossers’ and paper- 
box cutting and creasing presses. General 
selling agents, American Type Founders’ Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Type Founders. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 
PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. 
the printer.” 


“Everything for 


Clapperton, J. H., 39 Grand ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Agent American Type Founders’ Co. 

Evans, W. C., 50 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 
Printing presses bought, sold and exchanged. 

Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce st., Phila- 
delphia. New and secondhand machinery and 
supplies. 


Hamilton "> Co. Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; eastern warehouse and factory, 
Middletown, N. Y. Mfrs. of *‘ New Depar- 
ture ’’ cases, stands, cabinets and all printers’ 
wood goods. 

Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52-54 North Sixth st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Heybach-Bush Co., Louisville, Ky. 
prices, and we’ll return the stamp. 


Inkoleum, St. Paul, Minn. The old reliable, guar- 
anteed ink reducer and dryer, ‘‘ Inkoleum.”’ 


Stamp gets 


Loy, William E., 531 Commercial st., San Fran- 
cisco. Agent Inland Type Foundry. 

Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 

Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
‘“* Strong slat ’’ cases, cabinets and stands. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTING INK AND BRONZE POWDER 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Okie, F. E., Co., Kenton place, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Gelatin and lithographers’ rollers. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
ew York. Also padding glues. 


Cashman, James, 84 S. Market street, Chicago. 
Mfrs. printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller compo- 
sition, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Grayburn, John, 525 First avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
stablished 1871. Try our padding glue. 


Ramsay, A. R., Agent, 625 Filbert street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ‘“‘ Perfection’’ non-shrinkable 
printers’ rollers, roller composition, bookbind- 
ers’ flexible glue, oilcloth varnish rollers, felt 
rollers, gee ee composition, etc. Suc- 
cessor to Birchard & Ramsay. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


QUOINS. 


Hempel & Dingens, Buffalo, N. Y. Sole manu- 
facturers in the world of genuine Hempel im- 
proved quoins and press locks. 


ROLL-SLITTING AND REWINDING 
MACHINES. 


Kidder Press Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. Machines 
for all widths and kinds of stock. 


RULING MACHINES. 

Blackhall Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

SHIPPING TAGS. 
Dennison Manufacturing Co., 90 Wabash ave., 
icago. 
STAMPING MACHINES. 

Blackhall Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

STEEL RULE. 


J. F. Helmold & Bro., 32 South Jefferson street, 
Chicago. Printers’ and boxmakers’ cutting, 
creasing and perforating rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 
Chicago. 


54 Clinton street, 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most original designs. 


Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. 

Boston, 4g Congress st. 

New York, Rose and Duane sts. 


Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 45 North Division st. 
Pittsburg, 323 Third ave. 
Cleveland, 239 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 203 Monroe st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 
Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South. 
Kansas City, 612 Delaware st. 
Denver, 1616 Blake st. 

Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
Los Angeles, 211 New High st. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183-187 Monroe st., 
hicago. 
Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 


Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors of standard line type. 


Mather Mfg. Co., proprietors Keystone Type 
Foundry, 734-40 Sansom st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Munson, V. B., successor to Geo. Bruce’s Son 
& Co., 13 Chambers street, New York. 


r=Faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 


Newton Co; 
‘ stimating, deduct spaces and quads. 


N. Y. 


Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco 
Cal. All printers’ supplies. 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. 

Empire Typesetting Machine Co., 203 Broadway, 
New York. Western agency, 163 Fifth ave., 
Chicago. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Tribune bldg., New 
"Fork. AD iF Dodane, Prest. 5,000 in daily use. 


Machine Co., 34 Park Row, 


Thorne Typesettin . 
onroe st., Chicago. 


ew York; 203 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON 
PAPERS. 


Little, A. P., Rochester, N. Y. 


WIRE. 
Blackhall Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
WOOD TYPE. 
American Type Founders’ Co., carry in stock 


most complete stock of wood type in the world. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; eastern warehouse and factory, 


Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of wood 
type, borders, ornaments, wood rule, etc. 








Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
Feet of beautiful faces. 


New specimen 
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. Seybold Machine Co ..... 25 
Shepard, Henry O....... 124 
Sheridan, Awe C..8.. 29 
Shniedewend, Paul, & Co 101 
Slade, ae & Meloy. 121 
SURE, TOO ios onic vas 101 
—— Electric Co . 105 
Standard Machinery Co: 23 
St. Louis Photo-Engraving Co. . 100 
Straeffer & Siedenburg........... 121 
Thorne Ty aoing BERNE CO. ss icc acianes 18 
TUNCE TONE Os so be oc cepccssenne cane 10 
A RIMEMNOEL, Bh WN ig SHAME CO. oes ok occ seeseecsne 120 
Tower, Thiet Oe OG 5.52.5 cs Soak edie 107 
A OO BING | oi5n so ccccccnsces t8ateies 19 
Union Card & Paper Co. ..........s06scccvees 100 
Van Allens & Boughton.............sseeeeeee 117 
WVRICURE BUOB fo oes Soe sekesece 5 eee 
Walker, W: G., & Co.... :. ae 
Want renee: oe 
We, Ba Fh, oic.ssss. Pee 
Weld & Sturtevant... « 24at 
Wesel, F., Mfg Co... . 109 
Weston, Byron, Co . 128 
Wetter, Joseph, & Co .Cover 
White, James, & Co 5136 
ite, L. & I. J., Co 20 
Whiting Mac Co 14 
wane achine Co 115 
Wildes, Thomas.......... 106 
Williamson-Haffner Engra 121 
POON, Be COs is Sits cesck beri onisacesoas 14 
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i 40c. 


Mr 
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IT IS BLACK 
AND 

CLEAN 
WORKING 


~sa_____~ You can see that at a glance 


o. Cut Ink 


REGARDING ITS OTHER QUALITIES: 





It is dense, soft ana free-flowing. 





Dries rapidly when printed. Some of 





our customers claim that they can 





send work to the bindery in three 
hours after printing » 2» *% % & 











No Off-Setiing 
No Slip-Sheeting 








ce 


It is sold at... 


40c. IN POUND LOTS 
40c. IN 100 LB. LOTS 
40c. IN 1000 LB. LOTS 


No Discounts—40 Cts. net 

















F. EB. 


Okte Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Printing Inks 
Kenton Place 
PHILADELPHIA 














Three Grades of Softness of 
this Ink always kept in stock 























































































F. E. OKIE COMPANY 


.. MANUFACTURERS OF.. 
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; aie High Grade Printing Inks 
«Ao a, 
= KENTON PLACE... .. PHILADELPHIA 
THIS IS A NEW | 
COLOR WE 
INTRODUCE 
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ITISA 
STRONG 
INTENSE | 
COLOR 











It isa 


Fine Worker 














GIVE IT 
ATRIAL | 
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Philadelphia, Feb. 8th, 1898. 


Messrs. F. E. Okie Company, Philadelphia. 
Gentlemen :—For many months past we have been using your 40c. Cut 
Ink in large quantities and we have never had an ink that gave us as 
much satisfaction in its use. It has proven all you claimed for it, and 
more, as we can show you better results than you have in the spec- 
imen pages you have been using in the “Inland Printer,” and with 
this identical ink. You may duplicate our order of January 27th, 1898, 
for 200 pounds in ten pound cans. Yours truly, 
CHAMBERS PRINTING HOUSE, 


F. V. CHAMBERS. 

















This is printed on 524 Fine Enamel, made by Irwin N, Megargee & Co., Philadelphia. 























YOUR 
NEXT 


ORDER 


FOR 








Should be selected from this Great Line. 


NOTE THE LARGE ASSORTMENT : 











Things are great or small only by comparison. 





PLAIN COVER 





COLORS | | SIZE WwGT. COLORS 1Nn STOCK 

No. 1 Pearl | 20x25 — 20 Nos. 2, 5, 7, 8, 11 

2 Fawn 25 ‘* “1 to 12 inclusive 

3 Blue Granite | 30 fe or ee my 

4 Melon 35 Sp oe ae 

5 Apple Green | 40 ' Seon ¥- 

6 Old Gold | 50 1 24 

7 Canary 65 1 12 

8 Cherry | | 22 x 28% — 35 I 12 

9 ea 50 J 12 

10 Mandarin | 60 J 12 

Ii Blue 23 x 32% — 45 J 12 

12 Ox Blood 60 I 12 

13 Primrose 75 I 12 

14 Drab 25x40 — 70 I 12 

15 Buff | 100 | 12 

16 Lilac | 

17 Opaline Eats er 

18 Orange Yellow 

19 Light Green 





20 Golden Rod 





21 Green | 
| 22 Leather | Ream wrapped. 
23 Olive 
24 Terra Cotta | Ib Absolutely no ground wood. 
od 


TRY THEM! 








J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY, 


212 to 218 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 











Yy C. All new, bright colors. 


New Sample Book of this Line sent Free. 
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Contest 
RO. 5 


ye 
Winners. 


JOHN H. WEAVER, Pressman. MARTIN LIVINGSTON, Feeder. 








Employed by the American Label Company, Baltimore, Md. 


A remarkable record, surpassing all others, and making a brilliant climax to those 
splendid achievements recorded in Contests Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 


COLOR FORM. OHN H. WEAVER was born in 1870, 


Printed on a No. J Four-Roller “CENTURY” Press; J near Pittsburg, Pa. Learned his trade 
bed, 39 x 52 inches. with the Pittsburg Label Company. First 


went with the American Label Company, 
Size of sheet, 33 x 48 inches. of Baltimore, in 1896, and while there 
demonstrated his ability to handle high- 
grade machinery, like the «‘ Century,” in 
Size of form, 32% x 47% inches. such a manner as to obtain the unprece- 
dented results of which the machine is 
capable. 


Pounds to ream of above size, 86. 


Electroplates used — part new, part old. 

Number of colors, one (yellow). 

Entire time consumed in make-ready, 9 hours, 33 minutes. 
Pressman put up all lifts. 

Actual running speed of press throughout, 2,000 per hour. ARTIN LIVINGSTON was born in 


Baltimore, and learned his trade in 
Total number of impressions printed, 52,000. his nekine' chy, He. tint been ‘eemphoped 


Number of hours and minutes run from the time press in various offices, but in the employ of the 
started until form was off the press, including all American Label Co. has shown that he 
stops, such as washing up, putting up paper, etc., possesses the ability to handle large prod- 


incidental to regular work, 26 hours, 52 minutes. ucts with ease and accuracy and to keep 
pace with the capabilities of the ‘Century”’ 


Average number of impressions per hour, 1,930; or, a without difficulty. 
total of 19,300 impressions per day. 


This record was sworn to before a Justice of the Peace and countersigned by 
Francis G. Price, Foreman American Label Company. 
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REPORT OF THE JUDGES. 


New York, April 12, 1898. Str. Lours, Mo., April 9, 1898. 
CAMPBELL PtG. Press & Mra. Co., 5 Madison Ave., City : THE CAMPBELL PTG. PREss & Mrc. Co., 
Gentlemen,— Of the specimens submitted i in Contest No. 5 of 5 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. : 


the Tournament of the ‘ ‘Century,’’ I am inclined to select the Gentlemen,—I am in favor of awarding the prize in Contest 
work executed by Messrs. John H. Weaver, pressman, and No. 5 of the Tournament of the ‘‘Century’’ to John H. Weaver, 
Martin Livingston, feeder, as most worthy to receive your award. | pressman, and Martin Livingston, feeder. 


Yours very truly, (Signed) LOUIS H. ORR. Very truly yours, (Signed) C. B. WOODWARD. 





CINCINNATI, Ou10, April, 1898. 
THE CAMPBELL PtTG. PrREss & Mra. Co., 5 Madison Ave., N. Y, City: 
Gentlemen,—Replying to your favor of April 7, have to say, that I am in 
favor of the prize in Tournament No. 5 being awarded to John H. Weaver, press- 
man, and Martin Livingston, feeder, of the “American Label Co., 3altimore, Md. 


Yours truly, (Signed) J. F. EARHART. 
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PRESSMAN AND a sauteed 


Upon ANOL _. “CENTURY IN THE OFFICE OF 
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The awards, together with certificates of same duly signed and sealed, have been presented to Messrs. Weaver and Livingston. 





gabe ec THE GRAND FINAL CONTEST which closes on May 31 mane oo eeuesingty 


numerous, and the winning record on two months 





work promises to be an eye-opener, especially to those skeptical printers who, still operating machines of limited 
capacity, see no practical value in rapid machinery, and fail to grasp the inexorable fact that ¢zcreased product is 
the only profitable solution of the shorter hour problem. 


Entries can be made at any time before the close of the contest. 


COMPETITORS SHOULD REMEMBER that a complete record, with sample sheets of all work done between 
April 1 and May 31, must be submitted. All competition blanks necessary will be furnished by us on application. 


$600 to Pressman --- $400 to Feeder. 


A Royal Reward! Within the reach of every pressman and feeder operating a ‘‘Century’’ Press — the only 
machine which has actually produced the products claimed for it, in regular offices on regular work. 
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WHICH ARE TO SURVIVE? 


THOSE OF YOU who wonder why the profit has gone 
out of printing and sit idly by, immersed in old methods and 
machines, awatting “better things’’— 


Or, 


THE OTHER FEW who do not wonder, but seek the cause 
within their own establishments, and, finding it, root it out? 


Which, we ask, will live ? 


THEY WHO WONDER to no end, or they who diligently search, discover and 
remedy ? 

THERE ARE MANY plants which paid handsomely in flush times and now 
turn their wheels to no advantage. Where is the reason for this? Is there not enough 
work to go around ? 

YES, BUT the cost of production with such plants is far above the scale of today— 
yet all of you desire to survive; but bow ? is the question. 


There are three methods— 


LIVE ON LESS. 
REDUCE your business expenses without impairing your earning capacity. 
PRODUCE MORE work with your present force. 

THE LATTER is, it seems to us, not only the most practicable remedy, but the 
most permanently beneficial, for if the spaces on your floor were provided with machines 
of from 20 to 50 per cent more earning capacity than those which you now have, would 
nol the present as well as the future look bright to you, even at ruling prices ? 


No question about it! 


THE THOUGHT of changing may be unenjoyable, but hadn't you better spend 
your capital or use your credit to place yourself on a profitable basis at once, rather than 
lo exbaust both in an endeavor to pull through as you are until flush times dawn again ? 

EVEN THOUGH you do pull through, of what avail will the facilities of yester- 
day be in the conflict of tomorrow ? 

WE ARE CONVINCED that machinery of increased 
earning capacity is the only solution of the problem which 
confronis you, and do not besitate to say that in offering 
such a machine as the ‘CENTURY ”’ we stand absolutely 
alone in meeting the true requirements of the situation. | 





THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


334 Dearborn Street, 5 Madison Avenue, 5 Bridewell Place, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. LONDON, E. C. 
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Identical in Appearance 


with the great metropolitan dailies. 

Those are the kind of papers the ‘‘MULTIPRESS” prints—not in spurts, 
but all the while. 

Four, six or eight page papers, of 6 and 7 or 7 and 8 columns, 

printed from Flat Forms of Type on a web and delivered folded, ready 


for the street. 


The “MULTIPRESS” 


(MANY PRESSES IN ONE) 


is a press from which the defects and limitations, pointed out 

to us by experienced newspaper publishers as existing in similar machines, 
have been eliminated, and thus absolute reliability of action is assured. 

Your present pressman and a small boy can operate it. 

It is strong, simple, durable. It does not grind type or waste 
paper, and can be operated regularly at from 5,000 to 6,000 per hour. 

Presses delivered within thirty days. 

Send for booklet and samples of work. 





THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


334 Dearborn Street, 5 Bridewell Place, - § Madison Avenue, 


. CHICAGO, ILL. LONDON, E. C. NEW YORK. 
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Our New Slow-Feed 


(Only 3,000 to 4,000 per Hour.) 
Prints ALL KINDS of Paper. 
Any Printer can now keep a HARRIS PRESS 


constantly going. 


AUTOMATIC FEED, 


QGOOOOQOOOOQOOOOQOOOOO OO OOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOHOOOOOOO@ 


We have perfected a Hand-Feed 

Attachment by which all kinds 
of paper stock may be printed on our 
Card and Envelope Press, not so fast 
as cards, envelopes, tags and box 
blanks are automatically printed, but 
still at the rate of 3,000 to 4,000 per 
hour. It has a raising table, and the 
feeder has to move the sheet but an 
inch or two. 

This Hand-Feed is slow only by 
comparison with the Automatic Feed 
on the same press. It is really the 
fastest hand-feed in existence. It is 
useful on a thousand kinds of work, 
and especially (in connection with 
our new turtles, using ordinary 
movable types) for sheets with fre- 
quent changes on the top or bottom. 


AUXILIARY HAND-FEED. 


Our Old Fast-Feed 


Is going faster every day. _ 
Write for full particulars. | 


SG FP GRP GR FRPP FI 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC 
ob PRESS CO... 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: NILES, OHIO, U.S.A. 


46 DUANE ST. 





wo RE BIO. 
CST SAHNCCHIANN 


DEWATR HA. 
an’ \ AMAMINOVET- | 
Germailt é 


BRONZE POWDERS 
BVAINUN 
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“s z 
Do |? =Printers! 





\\ 
YY 
\\\) 
HEN business don’t come to you, advertise and 

it will ; when it does come to you, advertise and 

keep it. I know how to advertise printers. I have made 

a success of it. I can make a success of yours. Let 


me try. 





MY BLOTTER Fer the remainder of ’98 I am issuing a three- MY BOOKLET ! furnish booklets to printers 
SERVICE color blotter design each month. It is catchy SERVICE in which I write up their busi- 
* and up to date. I will furnish you electros of * — nessand their plant ina terse, 
the plates and write you “‘copy”’ for the blotter in my best style snappy, up-to-now style. I interest the readers 
for $3.50 per month, if you sign a contract for the rest of the in the printer, and I make business for him. 
year. Single plates, $5.00, with ‘‘ copy.” My fees are: 4pp., $5.00; 8 pp., $8.00; 16 pp., 
January, February and March blotters out of print. A few April samples $15.00. Samples free. Only one printer in a 
are still on hand. May blotter ready for delivery. Write me about your sec- town. 
tion today. Only one printer in a town can get it. ae MAY Bm 
4 Ne THE KEYSTONE PRESS, PortsmMoutH, OHI0. 
A. I. ROOT, Omana, NEp, } ““We consider you the very best advertisement con- 
“Your blotters are daisies. Make my order for twelve structer of the dav.” 
months instead of six.’ : 


ona EST. ELMO LEWIS, 


708 - 712 Penn Mutual Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Fun AAARARARAARRAAARARARAAAAAAAR 





In War Time @in'itinnt™ 


FOR HURRYING OUT PLATES, 
THE STRAIGHT-LINE AND RADIAL 
ARM MACHINES CAN ALWAYS 

BE RELIED ON. 





The Straight-Line Router is an experienced hand 
on war news. Many of the special features of this 
machine were developed to meet the demand for a 
strong, rapid Router, which existed during the Civil 
War. This machine has steadily grown in pop- 
ularity ever since, and today we are selling more of 
them than ever. No newspaper office should be 
without one. 


John Royle & Sons, 
Paterson, N. J., U.S.A. 


London Agent...... P, LAWRENCE, 63 Farringdon Road, E. C, 
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Dexter Folder Gompany, 


Highest Grade of 


Paper Folding and Feeding Machinery. 


Main Office and Factory, 
Peatl River, N.Y. 


New York, Ghicago, 
97 Reade Street. 315 Dearborn St. 


: 


900000000000 99000000 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, N.Y. 


319 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, III. 
J. M. IVES, Western Agent. 


BROWN & CARVER CUTTERS are fast, 
accurate, easily operated labor savers. 
Equipped with electric motor, they 
are most economical in floor space 


Card showing motor attachment sent on 
request. 


SBLLING AGBNTS: 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, - = 17 to 23 Rose Street, New York. MILLER & RICHARD, eh 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Can. 
Cc. R. CARVER, - = 25 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO., 405 Sansome St., San Francisco. 
KENNEDY & MASON, . 414 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. THE WILL R. KNOX MACH’Y CO., 207 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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A MIGHTY WAVE OF PATRIOTISM 


Is sweeping over this country. 
For advertising purposes nothing equals the cuts of “= 


UGlaVtd 4 eA 
Grunhtine 





if, & ‘, Ng : 
a i oe yee 
x R A ee “ 


MAPS OF A COMPLETE SERIES OF TWENTY-FIVE CUTS —tThe Best on the Market. 
Che Seat of War. ; Two Sizes: 4% x7 and 2% x 4 Inches. 
niisbintndaainmanind 


For Specimen Sheet address.... FRANKLIN ENGRAVING & ELECTROTYPING CO., Chicago. 
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PRESSROOM OF REDFIELD BROTHERS, NEW YorK Clty, 
SHOWING LINE OF 


BABCOCK Q)PTIM LS PRESSES 


THE BEST TWO-REVOLUTION MACHINES EVER BUILT. 











The bed is driven by a bail 








No press capable of turning 
out the finest grade of job print- 
ing can be run at the speed of the 
Optimus. The Optimus has the 
only satisfactory delivery—printed 
side up—and will deliver any 


FFRV RaQ 


© High Speed. 


and socket joint, the simplest, 
most durable and perfect mech- 
anism yet produced for this pur- 
pose. The back-up motion is 
also an important feature of the 
new Columbian Optimus. Its 


kind of paper, including tissue. 
+ & + 

We Guarantee {™,, ) 

¥) 


f( FING WOPK. 3) See Cotian 


Front Delivery. “ haveit = og 
Printed sidé up, 


BABGOGK PRINTING PRESS MFG. GO,, new London, com. 


oe A. COLLORD, BUILDERS OF THE 


OPTIMUS Two-Revolution, STANDARD Drum Cylinder, 
Manager New York Office, 38 Park Row. 


Among the many good printers run- 
ning our presses, are Messrs. Harper & 
Bros. of New York City, who, after two 
years’ experience with the Optimus, are 
so well pleased that they have recently 
ordered four more. 


delivery, the fastest two-revolution 
of its size, and a thoroughly first- 
class press in every way. 


DISPATCH Single Revolution, REGULAR, COUNTRY 
and other Cylinder Presses. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 
183 to 187 Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS. 


MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO, St. Paul, Minn. 
( GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kansas City, Mo. 


shetnd rn cogs ( ST. LOUIS PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha, Neb. 
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Sheridan's “sa 


PAPER 


New Godel. 


AUTOMATIC CLAMP, with great clamping power, and special false bottom brought down by the foot. 

FALSE BOTTOM shows where knife will strike paper. Gives quick adjustment for line or label cutting. 
No shifting of piles. 

INDICATOR at top of machine —a new device. Shows position of back gauge. . Mathematically correct. 


Noiseless. 
Rigid. 
Even Cut. 
Power. 
Speed. 


Accuracy. 


BUILT IN ALL SIZES, 
36 to 70 Inches. 





KNIFE STOCK AND CLAMP drawn down from both ends. Result — Uniformly even cut. 
SMOOTH, ROTARY MOTION — gives the highest speed without jar, and is absolutely noiseless. 
HEAVY AND ACCURATE WORK is its forte. Will respond to the most exacting demands. 
THE QUICK RETURN OF KNIFE is a great feature. 


T, W.a ©. B. SFLE.RIDAN, 


Paper Cutters and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery, 





Aide te Priced and Teta: New Yorx—Cuicaco—Lonpon. 
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Tne BASY GUTTER 


Is another name for THE ADVANCE. Notice the 
illustration ; the lever is at end of a cut; you don’t 
have to break your back stooping to the floor. 


Easy on Your Purse. 
Easy on Your Back. 


Gibs and set screws to take up wear of the knife bar. 


Interlocking gauge and clamp {or cutting narrow 
strips. Shafts and screws all steel, and bearings 
scraped to fit. New style lever gives great power and 
makes an easy Shear cut. Strictly interchangeable— 
parts may be ordered by number. 


Don’t accept anything but the ADVANCE—there’s 
nothing “just as good.’’ 


“16 and 19 inch (Pony). 
parSIX SIZES: < 22%, 25, 30 and 33 inch. 


> >R : nc 
Send for booklet, ‘A Cut In PAPER.” POWER : 30 and 33 inch. 


For sale by TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS. "22772%s 





FOR 
PUBLIC & HIGH SCHOOLS, 
LAW, MEDICAL, BUSINESS, 
TRAINING SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 
ALL LITHOGRAPHED, 
/  LITHOGRAPHED & PRINTED 
AND 
LITHOGRAPHED WITH BLANK SPACES 
FOR PRINTING. 


San GRAPHING Goes LITHOGRAPHING Co. DESCRIPTEMMMIRTE LISTS 


INALLITS BRANCHES 160-174 ADAMS ST. TO THE 
FOR THE TRADE. CHICAGO. TRADE. 





The Rosback PERFORATOR. 


A superior machine, combining strength, durability and latest improve- 
ments. Frame is securely braced and cannot be twisted out of shape, 
causing undue wear of needles and die. 

Sectional adjustment is obtained by sliding slotted plates on front of 
needle bar, by which the perforation can be almost instantly accommodated 
to stubs of checks, etc. Made in three sizes: 20, 24 and 28 inch. 


FOR SALE BY 


F. P. ROSBACK, - - 54-60 South Canal St., CHICAGO. 
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STEEL DIE PRINTING .# .% 


Is the most attractive style of Commercial Stationery. 
Attractive Stationery is profitable advertising. 








TO BE LOGICAL, 
it must follow, this high grade of work can Siig 


—WE 
be produced to advantage on a first-class . Stam in Pr CSS MAKE 
IT. 





CARVER & SWIFT STAMPING PRESS MFG. CO. 
Specimen Book on application. 25 N. Seventh Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





4.4 KEITH PAPER COMPANY 4.4 + 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 
Keith Linen Ledger. 


Ravelstone. HESE PAPERS are all watermarked and 


are made with great care from the best 


Westlock. | rag stock, without adulteration, using pure, soft 


| spring water, thereby producing a clear, bright 


Naples Cinen. | shade which cannot be excelled. 


THE EMMERIGH | They 


improved Bponzing and| Put Me Off 
(> Dusting at 
Machine,yyvy | Baffalo 


and therefore I am happy, for in that city 
I can purchase, at 20 to 30 Brace Street, 
the finest line of 


Over 1,500 Baffalo Printing Inks 


Machines 
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a brand that has always stood the test and 
never been found wanting. 


Our Agents call regularly on customers, but 
we desire to keep our name before them in this 
magazine as well. It all helps to get business— 
and that is what we want—war or no war. 





SPECIAL BRONZING MACHINES are made for bronzing heavy paper 


stock, such as Photograph Mounts, Mats, etc. 26 Baffalo Inks Always Work.” 


We also manufacture an excellent Roughing Machine, for embossing 
tablet covers, etc. 


EMMERIGH & VONDERLEHR, 
191-198 Worth St., New York. BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS, 


Write for Prices and Particulars. 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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WARD M TENNEY Pres. S. R MASON, Secy A. BERSBACH Teas 
60 HARTFORD $T., BOSTON, MASS. 109 SUPERIOR ST. CLEVELAND, @ 107 & CANAL ST~ CHICAGO, ILL. 


rive Comey march 18th, 18g 8 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Terry Engraving Co., L.&.Pratt, 

Coliwnbus,0. 
Dear Sir:- 

The reason your communication of the 2lst. was not answered 
sooner was on account of the writer's absence from the city. This is 


the first opportunity I have had to reply to same. Permit me to say 
that I am not a bit surprised at the Co' «ommmication, nor do 


I think that it is the last one you will run across. As to your ques- 
tion whether the ---- Co' are members of the National Association 
or net, will say that they are, but simply because a firm is a member 
of the National Association of Photo-Engravers, is no reason why they 
should be such damn fools as you seem to imply. Do you think the 


~--— Co, or any other members of the association are going to 
be chumps enough to let you do business right and left just because you 


quote prices which are a little lower than the association scale of 

prices? What do you think we are made off We have given the Terry En- 
graving Co. and other houses a chance to come into the fold and as you 
persistenly insist upon staying out, I think it is high time we adopted 


other tactics. You have had a snap of it for some time now and we 
would like to break up that little snap of yours and it is not only 


the ------ Co, that are going to help break it up. I think it 

will take about six months to make you realize that about the worst 

thing ever happened to you was when you did not join the National Asso- 

ciation, If you think you can buck against such a pronosition as you 
Bib See are up against now, you are a Cracker Jack and I think there are mre 


houses thar one that have made up their minds to make it hot for the 
Columbus push of which the Terry Engraving Co. is one, 


How do you like it as far as you have,gone? It has not mrt 
you mich yet, has it? Of course not. Rome was not built in a day. 

¥ He who laughs last, laughs best. You have had the chance and you did 
not take it,- now somebody else will take the chance. You did not 

know that sugar was sweeter than vinegar. I thinx you will find out 


very soon that vinegar is a heap mre sour than sugar. 

This is a nice kind of a letter to write a man, isn't it? It 
is just the kind of a letter that you deserve. 

Wishing you all possible success in your plan and trusting 
that it will agree most beautifully with you, I an, 
Yours very truly, 


¢ 
L. £ PRATT, Pres Qeay e KhivoSe 


VING —< 
BO oe 
(wcorPorsren ¥20.000) 

Bookano COMMERCIAL ILLVSTRATORS, 
(humbus, Ono. March 21st, 1898. 


Mr, Oscar E. Binner, J a = 
Pres. The Binner Engraving Co., Chicago, Ill. / / 


Dear Sir:- 
We beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 16th. If 
you mean by what you refer to as a “snap” that with the dawn of better 


tines our business is larger at present than ever before, we will be ; ws a 
compelled to acknowledge the truth of what you say. — 
We have always believed that the Engraving business \ 
— 


rests upon the same widerlying principles as does every other 
legitimate enterprise. 

We are therefore paying higher salaries and employing 
more highly skilled workmen than most houses in our line in 
either New York or Chicago. 

Our cheaper rents, and the volume of business we are 
securing enable us to make prices which please our ousfomers as mich 
as does the character of the work our men are producing. 





Yours very respectfully, 


Dictated. 


Tut TERRY ENGRAVING @ 


COLUMBUS,OHIO. 
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We do not make type— 

Copper-face it only. 
5,000 Ibs. per week. 
1,000 Ibs. per day. 
Sorts in three hours. 


The durability of 

is doubled” _ 
Corrections are more readily made. 
The type ives a sharper impression. 
Forms wash cleaner. 
The copper is a relief to the eye. 


Te 


NEWTON CoPPER-FACED TyPE Co. NEw York, March 14, 1898. 

Gentlemen,—Where we have been er the product of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype machines in fine composition and for long runs of presswork, we 
have been having the slugs copper-faced by your company. It gives us pleasure 
to state that the copper adds to the sharpness of face and wearing qualities of 
the slugs. Linotype slugs copper-faced are good for a 100,000 run, preserving 
a clear, sharp impression throughout. As to job type, we consider the process 
of copper-facing indispensable. It adds wonderfully to the wearing qualities. 
We would not think of adding a new font without first copper-facing it. 


Yours truly, REDFIELD BROS. 


IT HUMAN NATURE FOR TYPE FOUNDERS 
TO RECOMMEND COPPER-FACING? 








Indispensable in connection with typesetting machines. 
20,000 Ibs. copper-faced in past six months for machine use. 
In estimating cost, deduct spaces and quads (20 per cent weight of font). 


NEWTON COPPER-FACED TYPE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


18 and 20 Rose St., NEW YORK. 


Cc. J. ORCHARD, 
Secretary. 





Why We Shout. 


iy WERE THE FIRST CONCERN to make 

| } and introduce to the printing world a perfect 

a typographic numbering machine. We spent 
$30,000 perfecting this machine. We have made forty-three differ- 
ent styles of machines for different concerns. We have figured 
out and built special machines which have made thousands of 
dollars for the printers using them. We have made over 8,000 
machines of different designs. We have had more experience in 
this line than all other numbering machine makers combined. 
We employ the most expert numbering machine makers to be found 
either in this country or Europe. 

The printing bureaus of four different governments have 
adopted the Wetter Numbering Machines in preference to all others. 
The most prominent bank note company in the world has in 
constant use more than 500 Wetter Machines of standard and 
special design. 

We have letters of testimony from users of our machines 
sufficient to make a good-sized book. We own more patents, 
domestic and foreign, covering all the vital features of typographic 
numbering machines than all other numbering machine concerns 
put together. 

These achievements give us a justifiable right to ask for your 
orders. Let’s have them, please. ; 


Jos. Wetter & Co. 


515 to 523 Kent Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








_@, NEW MODEL JOBBING FOLDER ,o_ 


MADE BY BROWN 


FOLDING MACHINE CoO.,, 


ERIE, PA. 
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Globe 


Manufacturing Co. 
Palmyra, 1). ¥. 


ver 





The Peerless Job Press 


¥F The Palmyra 


Ben Franklin Gordon Press 


WE BUILD.... 
The Peerless Gem Paper Cutter 
The Peerless Front Lever Cutter 
The Jewel End Lever Cutter 


Tae 


Globe Manufacturing Zo. 
Palmyra, Rew York. 























Several $2 Offers 
tne Month of May. 


Send me $2.00 during the month 
of May. In return I'll write an effect- 
ive advertisement for your space in 

any printers’ trade journal. Or I’ll prepare copy for a good blotter 
ad. Or I'll write a letter of advice about your advertising. 

These offers are made for the purpose of gaining many new 
patrons during the month of May. Which service will you have? 
My regular rates are from $5.00 to $20.00 for such work. Illustratin 
will cost extra. Send money with the order. You may have it bac 
if you are not satisfied. 


CLARENCE PF. CHATFIELD, 
179 Front Street, 
OWEGO, N.Y. 


ee 


WRITING, 
ILLUSTRATING, 
PLANS AND ADVICE 
FOR ADVERTISERS. 
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THOMAS WILDES, 


The Oldest Manufacturing Metal House in the United States. 
ESTABLISHED 1827. 


STEREOTYPE METAL 
LINOTYPE s 
COMBINATION ‘ 
ELECTROTYPE ‘“ 


This house made the metal for the Mergenthaler Linotype Machines when 
they were first introduced on the market, in the Mew York Tribune, and it 
was then pronounced a perfect metal. 

eo - 


No. 246 WATER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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THE RIGHT KIND OF MACHINERY IN PRINTING 
OFFICES MEANS SUCCESS. 


SOLD 
BY DEALERS 
ONLY. 


4666664666666 44 
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PRICES — 23-inch, $100; 26-inch, $130; 30-inch, $175. 
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The New 
Paper Cutter 


Manufactured by the well- 
known firm of 


CHANDLER & PRICE 


bbobbbbobooieoaasa 





is of the right kind. This cutter was patented Aug. 17, 1897. 

It has more bed for handling paper than any other make 
of cutters. It is equipped with a compound lever, making 
the cutting easy. 

It is built from new designs, by scientific methods. 

Being perfectly counterbalanced, it works quickly with 
the minimum of effort. 

All gauges are accurately squared with the knife. 

All parts are strictly interchangeable, and accurately fit- 
ting replacements may be ordered by number. 

The back gauge and clamp interlock, clamping as narrow 
as orie-half inch. The fingers of the clamp have a broad 
surface to avoid creasing the stock. 


IT STANDS THE TEST! 


Manufactured by a company that guarantees and stands 
ready to make good every claim. 


The Chandler & Price Co. 


MAKERS, 


Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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DESIGNERS, 


ZINC ETCHERS 


A: and HALF-TONE 
#¢ i gs 


ENGRAVERS 


Alias 
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2 ENGRAVING 
. ‘COMPANY A 
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Designer eo 


y Engravers, 


‘Walticoa’ | ‘ 3 
Cine Engravings 
for all Artistic& 
Mercantile ¢ % 
Purposes. ” 
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ENGRAVING ‘Yom 3 QR > 
507-509°51I-513 WASHINGTON GT. | Oi 
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Sigmund Ullman Co. Sigmund Ullman Co. 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. ‘ l/h foe do) date ene 
‘ee =|, SUPERIOR PRINTING INANE / \ SUPERIOR PRINTING INK 
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This page is I G 7 r Ne E When ordering 
; . aa oa 
printed with FE H ia Se Vit Zulu, 
F th = 4 l i \ Ma. te ae 
Zulu ‘Black. uaa | We state whether it is 


wanted for poor coated, 


F for good coated paper, 
You know Vemma, i for S. & S.C. paper, 
what Wubian does. AR or as a Job Black. 
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Ull 2 TA b 4 Bl has always held the championship. No 

man S u lan ac $1.00 black of any other make could ever 
approach it in working quality, blackness and finish. WE have always made it, and 
WE make it now, correct for any press or paper at reduced prices. 


. has been trained to beat the Nubian, in price and 
Giimans Zula Black Se TS 


112 pounds in 4 28-Ib. cans, . . . . . . 25ce. per Ib. 
=. * _— i igs Og on Cas age am 
Ries 10 J 2: eee ere Gi 

. eee RD t/S eee. 


We solicit the orders of every printer in the land. We 
know them all. We trust them all. Pay for ink when 
you have found it correct; return it if not satisfactory. 


Sigmund Ullman CO. 


146th Street and Park Avenue, 


Rew York. 
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The New Continuous Bed Motion 


Is so simple that 
press runs so fast without jar. 


The New System of Ink Distribution 


Is the best yet devised and excels that used on stop-cylin- 
ders. The ink is first ducted to the distributing rollers, 
which run continuously, and is thoroughly distributed before 
being transferred to the ink table. All composition rollers 
are interchangeable. When the form rollers are worn they 
may be used for distribution; a changeable marking means 
is provided to show their position when in use. 


Fly Delivery. 


The sheets are delivered in front by a fly, which is readily | 


adjusted for different sizes. 


The Sheet Cutter 
Is driven by gearing, and cuts the sheets evenly and clean. 


Rigid, Even Impression 


Is insured by the special construction of the bed and cylin- 
der, reducing labor of make-ready to a minimum. 


THE PROGRESSIVE PRINTER has always demanded these improved features, but never before received them. Honest effort, 
the best material and the most careful construction have produced the strongest, fastest and most reliable machine yet offered. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, TIMES BUILDING. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, MONADNOCK BLOCK. 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, SECURITY BUILDING. 
BOSTON OFFICE, CARTER BUILDING. 


ou can instantly understand why the | 
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TW0O- REVOLUTION 
PRINTING MACHINE 


WITH FOUR FORM ROLLERS AND FRONT FLY DELIVERY. 


THIS MACHINE HAS THE FOLLOWING POINTS OF MERIT: 


And many other Improvements not on other machines. 


LOOK IT UP BEFORE ORDERING. 


Walter Scott & Co. 


Cable Address—WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK. 





SEND FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES TO NEAREST OFFICE. 


Class H. N. 








The Type Bed 
Is supported by four steel-shod tracks and is made suffi- 
ciently heavy to prevent the leads, quads or reglets from 
working up. 

Continuous Register Rack. 
The cylinder and bed register racks are the full length of 
the bed, full depth tooth, and positive in their operation, 


The Air Cushions, 
Four in number, are placed on the tracks to assist in revers- 
ing the bed; by turning a handle they can be adjusted to 
suit the speed while the machine is running. There is no 
resistance while turning slowly. 

Gripper Motion 
Is accurate and is provided with a safety self-righting attach- 
ment to prevent breakage should the grippers be carelessly 
left in the wrong position. 

Back-up Motion 
Is provided by which the machine can be turned slowly 
backward. 

Sheet Jogger. 
The delivery board is fitted with a Sheet Jogger. 


...» PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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The Trade Papers on 


<@  VICKERY’S esr 
124 SELF-FEEDER. 


The Editor of Printers’ Register in April, 1898, issue writes: 


Next to experiments with composing machines, probably more money has been expended, 
and uselessly expended, on efforts to construct a perfect Automatic Feeder than in any other 
branch of printing machinery. The mention of the words ‘‘Automatic Feeder’’ suggests to the 
mind a lofty and complicated arrangement of cogs, weights, fingers or fluffers, tapes, pneumatic 
tubes, spindles and other paraphernalia. We have even heard of a ‘‘Self-Feeder’’ which 
requires human assistance to start the sheet on its journey toward the grippers. 

There is now ready for the market an Automatic Feeder which for absolute—we had almost 
written ludicrous—simplicity is astonishing. The first view of it to the printer of severely prac- 
tical mind will be, that the maufacturers have invited him to see a toy. Yet there it is, perform- 
ing its work with ease and precision, and with not a tithe of the fuss which is attached to the 
more complex—and far more expensive—mechanisms of iron and steel. 

The Self-Feeder to which we refer is the invention of Mr. Frederick Vickery, who trades 
in conjunction with Messrs. John Haddon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, E. C. 
Mr. Vickery first gave his attention to this subject on being urged to construct a feeder for a 
ruling machine. He turned the matter over in his mind, experimented for some years, and has 
succeeded. The Feeder we saw is attached to a fine double-sider ruling machine of the firm's 
manufacture. The paper to be fed is placed on a rising and falling feed board, two reams or 
more ata time. The machine started, a fair-sized rubber flap — of which there are two— ona 
cylinder takes the top sheet forward until it gets onto the cords, which are so set that, no 
matter how unevenly the supplying reams may be placed on the board, the sheet is conducted to 
a lay guide, and positive register to the decimal part of an inch is secured. 

The removal of the sheet is simplicity itself, and so are the means provided to insure that 
not more than one sheet shall go forward at a time. Even if the rubber flap should start three 
sheets, this contrivance prevents more than the one being fed. 

The Feeder may be adjusted so that the sheets enter the ruling machine no more than an 
inch apart. No alteration of the feed board is required for any length of sheets ; the width is 
accommodated by the ordinary thumb screw and slide arrangement. At our request the Feeder 
was set to work on ordinary printing on bank, and on the thinnest of manifold paper, each of a 
different size, and it fed each alike perfectly and registered properly. It was all so simple, yet 
so clever. 

The inventor claims for it that it will feed four times faster than the taking capacity of any 
existing English or American printing machine—for it is adapted both to printing, ruling, folding, 
rolling, and in fact any rotary machine. Its dimensions are no more than the ordinary feed 
board, and it can be readily attached to any machine. It should be seen. 
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The Editor of the British Printer in April issue, 1898, says: 


At a private inspection the other day we were shown the Vickery Patent Self-Feeder at 
work, and we were exceedingly pleased with the results achieved by it. 

We strongly advise all interested to see the appliance at the very first opportunity, for in it 
lies a solution to many present-day difficulties. 

The new Feeder automatically takes sheets of any thickness and by the means of a most 
ingenious and yet wonderfully simple arrangement, feeds with the utmost accuracy, insuring 
perfection of register. 

The action is simplicity itself, and this must commend the appliance on this score alone, 
whilst there can apparently be no two opinions as to its effectiveness. 

The importance of such a discovery is very great indeed, ranking as an achievement even 
amongst the considerable amount of labor-saving machinery placed on the market. 


GoGo Ge 


The Editor of the British and Colonial Printer and Stationer for March 24, 1898, writes: 


I saw the Vickery Patent Self-Feeder at work on a ruling machine, feeding at a high speed, 
and doing its work well. The patent is absurdly simple, and applied to a cylinder machine 
will be a perfect boon to printers. 


ae 


Patents and Proprietors. JOHN HapDpDOoNn & Co. 
Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, 
LONDON, E.C., ENGLAND. 
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Here’s the way they talk back at us after using the 


“BETTER WETTER” 


‘* Kindly proceed as fast as possible with two more 
machines same as last. The new six-wheel machines 
give good satisfaction and can be used to much greater 
advantage than the machines with ‘No.’ before the 


Sgures, GRAHAM-JONES CO., Boston.” 


fey Is the strongest, the most compact, the 
The [Better (Wetter simplest and the most perfect-working little 


/ numbering device that human ingenuity can create. 

















Se i NO PERIODS. _ NO «No.” 

eh ee. Rae iee: NO PLUNGER. — NO FRISKETS. 

« Better yet--it'va “Better Wetter.” OO er ae nan Seeman 
+ 1 JUST THE NUMBERS. 


More precious than diamonds to printers who use it. . 
















| itself. Entirely automatic. Numbers from 1 to 1,000,000 or more, according to the way you want it. Every figure clean, 
} clear and sharply engraved. Perfect alignment of figures. Made with any size or style. figure. The only absolutely per- 
fect numbering device in the world. We know by test and comparison that there is no other machine made which 


will take the place of the ‘‘ Better Wetter.’’ 

The ‘‘ Better Wetter’? does the printer’s numbering perfectly. Wetter numbering machines have stood the test of twelve 
years ; other makes are yet in their experimental stages and consequently are unsafe and unreliable for the busy printer to dabble 
with. We are borne out in this claim by the biggest concerns using hundreds of our machines constantly. The printer takes 
no risk in buying the ‘‘ Better Wetter.’’ Each machine guaranteed or money back without any dickering or ‘delay. Whether you 
do numbering now or not, the time will come when your business will demand facilities for such work, and it would be a good 
plan to get all of our descriptive literature now and read up on the various numbering devices which we turn out. Write today. 

One of our strongest points is the building of special machines for special purposes. 


All Type Foundries and Printers’ JOSEPH WETTER & CO. 


Supply Houses sell them. 


MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto, 515, 517, 519, 521 Kent Ave., 
Sole Agents for Canada. bi = 7to9 Rush St., Brooklyn, N y 


PARSONS PAPER Co's 


UG Oe 


Envelope Papers = 


a OSs, 
These ‘Papers are all Animal Sized, Pole ‘Dried. 


Use them and they will please you. 


S MALLEST numbering machine made. Locks in the form, surrounded by type matter, same as a slug or cut. Complete in 
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‘ White an and Colored 
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PARSONS PAPER CO., HOLYOKE, MASs. 
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THE 


PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


MARQUETTE BUILDING. CHICAGL 
SELLING AGENTS - WHOLESALE DEALERS 
PAPER SPECIALISTS 


THE 


PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


LDING. CHI 


SELLING AGENTS. WHOLESALE DEALERS: 


PAPER SPECIALISTS 
THE 


PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


SUILDING. Ct 


SELLING AGENTS WHOLESALE DEALERS. 


PAPER SPECIALISTS - 


THE 


PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


MARQUETTE BUILDING. CHICAGO 


“SELLING AGENTS - WHOLESALE DEALERS- 


PAPER SPECIALISTS 


THE 


PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


MARQUETTE BUILDING. CHICAGO 


‘SELLING AGENTS - WHOLESALE DEALERS- 


PAPER SPECIALISTS 


THE 


PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


ARQUETTE BUILDING. CHICAGO 


SELLING AGENTS - WHOLESALE DEALERS: 


PAPER SPECIALISTS 


mai 
DADE Re PHL Ss COMPANY 
SELLING AGENTS: WHOLESALE DEALERS 
PAPER SPECIALISTS 
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PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


-SELLING AGENTS - WHOLESALE DEALERS - 


PAPER SPECIALISTS - 


Bali 


PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


MARQUET DING. CHICA 


“SELLING AGENTS. WHOLESALE DEALERS 


- PAPER SPECIALISTS 


THE 


PAPER MULLS | COMPANY 


SELLING AGENTS- WHOLESALE DEALERS 
PAPER SPECIALISTS - 
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PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


SELLING AGENTS WHOLESALE DEALE 3) 
PAPER SPECIALISTS 


High-Grade Papers 
jr High-Class Trade. 











fine Printing Papers. 


<n> Pure White Coated Book. 


The Best Printing Paper. 


<B> Superfine Coated Book. 


For Proofing, etc. 


<> Litho Coated. 
<> Trichromatic Coated. 
“Cream White Text.” 


For Letterpress. 


Strathmore Deckle Edge. 


The Most Beautiful Papers. 


Strathmore Wedding Bristols. 
Strathmore Drawing Boards. 
Herald Bond, White and Azure. 


We carry in stock only the best (not cheap) qualities. 
We are anxious to send valuable sample books of our fine 
papers, together with our Trade Price List, to desirable 
trade. 

We will not sell to parties who do not have good 
commercial standing, or who cannot furnish us satisfactory 
references. 

All accounts must be settled monthly, either by cash or 
note, in accordance with terms of sale. 

Postal-card requests for samples and prices of ‘‘ every- 
thing you have in stock”’ are carefully filed in our waste 
baskets. 
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PURE WHITE 


COATED BOOK 


MADE BY DILL & COLLINS ar THEIR 


DELAWARE PAPER MILL. 


Standard sizes and weights, cut and in the roll, carried in stock. Sample books and full 
particulars furnished on application to the makers or their agents. 


DILL & COLLINS, 


20 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Carried in Stock by 
156 FIFTH AVENUE. PHILADELPHIA, PA., The Paper Mills’ Company, 


ORLANDO B. HASTINGS, Marquette Building, Chicago, 
Resident Agent. U. Ss A. WESTERN AGENTS, 
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a Automatic.... 
ECONOMIC Fes man 


Over 800 in successful operation on 
Cylinder Printing Presses, 
Folding Machines, 

Ruling Machines, 
Calendering Machines, etc. 


AN be attached to any Cylinder Press, Marginal Folding 

Machine or Ruling Machine. Adjustments simple, and 

Lee MY quickly made. Adapted to small as well as large runs. 

@ SSN Press Feeders constructed to carry a load of 5,000 to 
peters 18,000 sheets, according to weight of paper. Tape frame 

of Feeder can be lifted in one minute and press fed by hand if desired. 
Increases production from 15 to 30 per cent, insures absolutely perfect 
register, and saves labor and wastage. We can show some of the 
largest printing and binding establishments completely equipped with 
the Economic Feeders. It will pay you to investigate. .$.%.%.%.$.8.% 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 
Smyth ase Making Machines, 
Economic Paper-Feeding Machines, 
Chambers Folding Machines, 
Christie Beveling Machines, 

Acme and other Cutting Machines, 
Universal Wire Stitching Machines, 
Ellis Roller Backer, 

Peerless Rotary Perforators, 


AND A COMPLETE LINE OF 


MACHINES FOR BOOKBINDERS 
AND PRINTERS. 


Duplicate Parts for Machines, Tape, . 
Wire, Thread, Oil, etc. 
COMPLETE OUTFITS. 


Neseessassssesesssssseessen 


Write to the Sole Agents, 


€. C. Fuller & Co. 
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t Composition | | Composition ; 
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| 7 c. per lb. for Linotype metal 
| 25 to5 dc. per Db. for type. 


5, 000 ems per hour 





1,000 ems pe hour. 














$35.00 for font of matrices 


$50.00 to $500.00 and up- 
ward for type. 






6 tol5c. perf, 000 ems 
| 25 to 50c. pom 1,000 ems. 













2'4¢. apiece for matrix sorts 






| No expense for distribution 








| vs. vs. 
| 25 per cent for distribution. All your profit for type sorts. 
saa | ~_ 





Over 5,000 Linotypes in daily use. 








CPO xe 
@ Myonicr TO BOOK PRINTERS. 


WITH THE AID OF OUR DUPLEX MATRIX, whereby Roman, 





Italics and Small Caps are set from the same keyboard without an 
instant’s delay, book composition can now be done as rapidly as 
newspaper matter. #e#eae All existing machines can be changed to 


=e ce 2 e222 


accommodate this most valuable improvement. 
YEE DI ECF HEELS 
Mer genthaler Linotype TRIBUNE BUILDING, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Compa ny, PHILIP T. DODGE, President. 









THE INLAND PRINTER. 


She Faiter Indestructible ¢ Woon 
Blank Book Cover, —) cv 2™4., 


This cover enables printers who have no bindery plant THE SHEPARD-FAIFER GO. 


to make blank books as well as regular blank book makers 
Write for circular and full particulars. 212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 


GOOD ILLUSTRATION will tell its own story far better than any word picture will do. The 
\ fine details of an excellent construction will be grasped at once by a practical eye, through 
photographs or good cuts. It is impossible to look at the illustration below without realizing 
at once the many advantages of this high-grade cabinet. Like the Polhemus Cabinets, the news cases are placed 
on the opposite side from the job cases. Those news cases on top are resting on our patented tilting brackets. 
These Porter Extension Front Cabinets are fitted with steel runs, which increase the case capacity 25 per cent over 
wooden run cabinets. The cabinet has the extension front—the feature of the Porter Cabinets—which enables a 
case to be drawn from any part of the cabinet and placed at a convenient height for setting purposes. This Porter 
Cabinet, as illustrated, possesses valuable features covered by three distinct patents, as follows: First.—The Tilting 
Bracket, allowing the galley to be kept under the lower case. Second.—The ‘‘ New Departure’’ case ; this case in 
two years since its introduction has revolutionized case-making the world over. Third.—The Porter Extension 
Front. The result of the combination of these three valuable patents is a cabinet unrivaled in points of excellence. 
Porter Cabinets have been adopted in the Government Printing Office at Washington. Send for our complete 
catalogues, which explain it all. Specify our goods when ordering through your dealer. Every article we make 
bears our stamp. / 7s a Guaranty of Excellence. 


|e Porter Cabinets are sold as THE HAMILTON MFG. C O. 


callin. “Tip ats oat bigheriomt Main Office and Factory: 
in any “= ofits: Eastern Factory and Warehouse: 
es pertain A lg TWO RIVERS, WIS. 








No. 7 PORTER’S PATENT EXTENSION FRONT STEEL-RUN CABINET. 
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RABOL 


MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Prepared Gums, Glues, 
Sizes and Finishes....... 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages. 






ARABOL. 


15 Gold Street, New York. 





SPHINX PAD CEMENT Does not get sticky on the pad in damp 

weather, nor adhere to the tissue in 
copying books. More elastic and stronger than other brands. Colors are fast 
and brilliant — red, green, blue and white. 


ARABOL PAD COMPOSITION {3 &s,csiits! sommes 
teed to keep sweet in hot weather and to preserve a uniform thickness. 
Remelts readily. Does not string. 


’ The ideal paste for the pressroom. Keeps 
PRESSMAN S FRIEND soft in the pail and contains no lumps to 
disturb the packing and batter the type. Does not swell the packing nor 
wrinkle the paper. Also used for backing pamphlets. 


F s folding and mailing machines. Ready 
MACHINE GUM fiv1c2° gu. ttding st ws fate moths Cal 
water will reduce it. Does not harden in the keg. 
For heaviest bookbinding. 
FLEXIBLE GLUE idle snore shaanie Tran abdioncy glue. 
SPHINX LIQUID GLUE No. 2 fining ein he sed’ cold. 
saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 


EMBOSSING LIQUID For leather, cloth and silk. 
ARABOL MUCILAGE, XX 2s <jewing ct *Seting eh 


mouth of the bottle. 


ly mixed. 
MATRIX PAST Needy pall woduiching' sy cold water. 























Chambers’ 
Special 
Double- 
Sixteen 
Point-Feed 
Machine for 
Bible Work. 











f Sse folding machine, No. 601S, is designed expressly for folding thin Bible papers, either inset or outset, and with the 
greatest possible degree of accuracy. There are certain features in its construction, necessary for accomplishing the work 


designed, that make it unsuited for folding extremely thick, heavy paper. 
from 16 x 24 to 28x40. Driving pulleys are 6% inches in diameter, and should make 200 revolutions per minute. 


occupied is 5 feet 3 inches by 7 feet 6 inches. 


It is adjustable for double-sixteen sheets ranging in size 
Floor space 


manwactwred 'y CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Fifty-second Street, below Lancaster Avenue, 


E. C. FULLER & CO., Agents, 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











THE AULT | , 


THE ANT 
COMPAN I 


MAKERS oF LITHOGRAPHIC 
AND LETTER PRESS 


PRINTING INKGIE 


CINCINNAT! CHICAGO a 


NEW YoRK STLOUL — i eae 


BRILLIANT LAKE, 519-54. Pipi 457=50 


Westervel 


. TINT, No. 23. 





CINCINNATI. 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO: 


ST. LOG. 


Our Goods Carried in Stock and for Sale by : 


Eugene Lyon, 


123 N. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Beecher, Peck & Lewis, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Kingsley Paper Co., 
Cleveland, O. 
W. A. Stowe, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Chas. A. Smith Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Courier Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Alling & Cory, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Central Ohio Paper Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Heybach-Bush Co., 
: Louisville, Ky. 


Gether & Drebert, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


( 
( 
( 
S 
¢ 
¢ 


Morgan & Hamilton Co., 
~ Nashville, Tenn. 


F. W. Gardiner Co., 

Salt Lake, Utah. 
Bryan Printing Co., 

Columbia, S. C. 
State Journal Co., 

Lincoln, Neb. 


Alling Paper Co., 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Great Western Type Foundry, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Minnesota Type Foundry Co., 
St. Paul, Minn, 


B. M. Wood, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Co-Operative Printing Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 


DISTRIBUTING AGENTS FOR CANADA: 
Toronto Type Foundry, 


Toronto. 


Montreal. 


Winnipeg. 





From painting by Antoine Rotta. 


A DAUGHTER OF ITALY. 





























By courtesy McClure’s Magazine. 


HORACE GREELEY IN 1862. AGE, 51 YEARS. 
Editor of the New York 7ribune from 1841 to 1872. 


(See opposite page.) 














